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ADVERTISEMENT 


Scientific Corn Breeding en the Great Funk Farms 
Develops a Royal Strain of High-Yielding Seed Corn! 


Corn is King—and sway?—then the richest The absolute elimination of the unfit and the br together of the Looks Like 70 Bushels Per Acre 
Dent and most perfec as corn breeders. will say we have very fine corn and a good quality from the seed pur. 


t 
system of corn-breeding ever devised—has the proud distinction of 
being the i ‘hest Yielding Variety of Corn in all the World. It is 
the culmination of eighty-five years of corn-growing on the Funk 


Just as the live-stock interests have learned the folly of inbreeding and 


chased of you. Our early corn will make 60 bushels. I could sell 
Breed for Bigger Yields! bushels for seed if I wanted to take the trouble. Now we have 2» acres 
tohusk. It is late, but looks like it would make 70 bushels to the acre. 


hep i troducing the best and purest blood, so have the corn grower: Id o ome-Grown orn 
of its tabilit; producer, ites ding the new science of corn breeding. The corn-breeding idea Beats Yie 
pow Hh Teces) das th N: tional Corn deep root, and wherever our high-yielding Seed Corn is planted, the WILMINGTON, Ith, Gentlemen:—Your letter o: quiry concerning the 
strain of sturdy corn is now recognize¢ ‘Steal “4 768A * exceeds in high- creased yields afford a startling object lesson in its practical benefits. seed corn I bought of you last year received. In reply Will say our 
Our 1909 offering in this variety, none nay 8 The ever-increasing value of farm lands calls for larger profits peracre. corn yielded better than our home-grown corn. Funk’s Yellow Dent 
yielding qualities any seed corn we ourselves have ever before pro- Seed selection does not solve the problem—it is only the first and most averaged 60 bushels per acre. The Ninety-Day Corn about the same. 


’ 5 | ‘ i ome for the corn grower to stop the ruin- The corn was all thoroughiy matured. The season not favorable for 
ins Over Prize Bushel of National Corn and, with pure-bred seed corn asabasis, corn here. Thanking youfor Tom 
Expesition, 1907 have his own Breeding Block, from which to draw his seed supply for ours truly, > 3 


the season’s planting. The cost of injecting this new blood into 
The supreme test, that confirms our absolute leadership, came is nothing in comparison to the vastly increased yields which such 


Perfect Maturity and Big Yield 


when corn from our regular stock seed proved an easy victor ina | breeding methods bring within easy reach. Van Wert, On10, Gentlemen :—Your inquiry concerning the High- 


Sorting Seed Corn 


fleld contest with the best ears from the prize bushel 
that won everything in sight at the National Corn 
Exposition, 1907. 
The details of this competitive test will be found in our 
Kk, ‘* Secrets of Corn Breeding,” which we will send you on 
receipt of the Coupon at the bottom of this page. 

The interest attaching to this test is intensified by the fact that 
the “ prize bushel” represented the method of ‘straight selection” rove to be 
of desirable looking ears as against the Funk Method of scientific 
corn breeding. will get say 


This will give you enough seed to plant your 
vhe Marvels of Corn Breeding whole farm the next year, besides having 


Here on the Funk Farms, comprising 25.900 acres in the very heart some to sell 


of the Corn Belt, we have been conducting a progressive series of Always select from your Breeding Block, 
scientific experiments in corn breeding, the results of which are rev- not from the fields. 

You should get a new supply of our High- 
Our success in producing’ the highest-yielding strains of corn in Yielding Seed Corn for a Breeding Block 


olutionizing the corn industry. 


Butting and Tipping Seed Corn by Machinery 


hese will plant eight acres, from which you 


Start Your Own Breeding Bleck amen’ bashers acre, ughly , 
we wi e results and well paid by getting the corn 
One hundred ears of Funk’s High-Yielding hE you. Wishing you the best of success in your business, 


Corn you the highest ng Sains, 
adapted to your own soil conditions, 

reeding Block starter. Every one of these Triple Seal Tight Crate 
on) ears will make good and at least 20 will Our New Pp ed Tig 


We now pack and ship our seed corn in tight erates, wire bound- 
every A stenciled and sealed with three lead seals bearing our ini- 
tials. No loss in transit. 

The demand for Funk Bros. High-Yielding Seed Corn has become 
so great in the Southwest and East that we have been obliged to es- 
tablish branch offices in Dallas,Texas and N.Y. City, All shipments 
destined to points nearer to New York or Dallas than tu Blocming- 
ton will be made from the nearest warehouse. This, of course, 
means a large saving in freight to you, and a saving in time as well. 


champion big yielders. 
600 bushels of seed corn net. 


for seed to your neighbors. 


existence—strains in which germinative vigor, drought resistence _ starter each year, and thus you will be System of Piping Warm Air Into Dryer 
and other desirable qualities reach their maximum development— able to crowd your corn production to the 


has attracted widespread attention. 
The Funk Farms are visited annually by many of the most dis- 


tmost limit. 
“7 ere are a few of the hundreds of letters we receive from .users of our 


Funk’s Book, “‘Secrets of Corn Breeding,’’ Free 


tinguished botanists and plant breeders in the scientific world. And High-Yielding Seed Corn. Why not get your share of the millions of extra dollars tha 


corn growers everywhere are turning to us a3 the only source of sup- 


tific Corn Breeding is going to bring to the Farmers of A! erica ? 


ply from which to draw the new blood that rejuvenates thelr fields 26 Bushels More an Acre Than Other Corn Read Funk’s great book on Corn Breeding which tells the secret « breed- 


and fills their cribs to overflowing with the finest type and highest 
class of corn. 
the American farmer. 


and the farm Value of the grain alone, of the 1907 crop. is estimated 
of Agriculture at the stupendous total of 


000 
producing strains of the Pure-Bred Seed Corn that make every 


OrTawA, Itt. Gentlemen:—Replying to yours of recent date inregard to ‘World, the result of over 8 years of corn growing in Illinois, a: 
the seed corn bonght from you last spring, will say that it did fine. It ma- 
ithe increased yields made possible through our work mean the tured and filled ont almost to perfection. ’ It yielded 76 bushels to the acre 8 
addition of miliions upon millions of dollars to the annual profits of —_ alongside of the other seed that hardly made 60 bushels. We know of nodif-  S,ound Breeding Blocks and Multiplying Plots, the method of gv. wing, 
ference but the seed, as it was planted at the same time and on the samejkind picking, selecting, curing, testing, storing and ‘grading seed ¢: 3 
ver 100,000,000 acres are devoted to corn growing in this country, of ground and tended the same way. Respectfully, W.J. BUTLER. Other corn book at any price can give you the firet-hand, accurate, scien 


ing for high yield. How the Highest Yielding Strains of Seed Corn in = 


d 
from igreed stock. All about the 26,000-acre Funk Farms, the | eding 
champion yielding seed corn. Explains the care and 


tific, practical and complete information that you will find in this »0ok. 
Yields 110 Bushels Per Acre Wewere oversold last year. Over a thousand applicants for « seed 


3 4 ed. 
TOWN, IowA, Noy.9,1908. Gentlemen:—You wish toknow how Corn were too late. We fill orders in rotation—first come, first ©°rv' 
Feck's Yellow Dent Corn yielded. Iam pleased toinform you that it isthe Order early. Send the coupon or write a letter today for the Free 


one Ie from 5 to 30 bushels more than under present best corn I ever have raised. Have been in the business forty years. The corn Book on “Seerets of Corn Breeding.” Address office nearest you. 


con 
profit-taking whose possibilities are almost beyond comprehension. in common 


tions, we bring to the farmers of America an opportunity for making something near 110 bushels per acre, counting one bushel per inch 
; is ) i ~4 wagon’ box. It is certainly a good investment for me and got a F U N K B R Go &, e a E E D C 9. 


Never in the history of corn improvement has a grade of corn even perfect stand, this being the second crop raised on thisland. Last year corn 


approaching this in excellence 
or has anyone else, been offered such quality in seed corn as we 
now place before you. This isan opportunity that no corn grower 


Great Funk Cern Dryer 


We have installed a very elaborate Drying System. Thus we can safely gather our 
corn six weeks before anyone else. 

The dryer enables us to gather the corn before frost and preserve the germination. 
Any seed corn concern not equipped with a dryer like this—and no other seed house 
} Te pped in this —has no insurance against damage to their seed corn by 

Actual results Prove that our scientific method of drying by warm, rapidly 
moving air currents, produces from 9 to 37 bushels more per acre than corn not 
dried by ial means. 


Our Isolated Breeding Blocks 
Our 25,000-acre seed farm gives us ample room to separate the different varieties of 
seed corn, thus absolutely insuring the purity of the strain. Our Isolated Breeding 
Blocks enable us to individualize the strain and propagate it throughout its exist- 


ence as seed with a traceabl digree with i ualities are 
proven in the breeding block." mixture, after its q 


Stop the Ruinous “Inbreeding”’ 
The very foundation of our success as breeders of high-yielding corn is the ab- 
solute prevention of inbreeding. 
our success a8 @ Corn grower depends likewise upon the infusion of new blood 
into your fields. 
In our isolated Breeding Blocks we are able, by hand pollination and com- 
a" de-tasseling of the alternate champion rows, to control the influence exerted 
y the Sires and Dams. Our Book, “Secrets of Corn Breeding,’’ tells in 
minute detail how this and the various other operations in connection with scien- 
tifle corn breeding are carried on at the Funk Farms with the utmost care and skill. 


een produced. Never have you, made 80 bushels per acre, Wishing you continued success, I remain 


Dept. F , Bloomington, Il. 
Very truly yours, ' W. F. SMITH. Dept Dallas, Texas. 316 Trust Building. Dept ¢ ,175 Hudson St, New York Clty 


Cut Out and Mail for FREE Cepy of the Best Corn Book Publis!:ed 


Funk Bros. Seed ', Bloomington, Ill. Pope 
Dept.F 1, Dallas, Texas, 316 Trust Bldg. Dept F , New York City, 175 Hudson St. ~~ ~~... 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send to address below a copy of your Book, 


“Secrets of Corn Breeding,” Free 


; ; 
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The Farm Garden from Seed Table 


Early Plans Well Laid Bring Best Results--Good Seed Costs But Pays---Getting the Home Garden Under 
Way---Some Helpful Suggestions as to Arrangement and Selection---Growing and 
- Handling Vegetables--By A. B. Ross, Pennsylvania 


y= T is unfortunate \that so many farm 
gardens are ruined at the outset by 
inferior seed. Here, in the country, 
we depend on the country store for our 
seed far too much, and we are careless. 
Look out for the gaudily. illustrated 
seed box. If you knew its hoary and shame- 
less record, you might believe in total deprav- 
ity. Old seed, inferior seed, everything that 
makes the garden third rate, are hidden in 
the little 5-cent envelope. And, if your con- 
gressman gets the government to send you 
garden seed, vote against him; he hasn’t 


enough sense to be allowed at large in Wash- | 


ington. Just why it is that our great agricul- 
tural department does not put 


out, there is considerable shrewd sense in his 
frankness. It inspires trust. I wish that some 
of the eastern seed houses would inculcate 
that same spirit. It would save the poor, 
worried buyer a lot of trouble. 

The safest seed house, however, is your 
own garret. When you raise something which 
grades high, be sure to save and cure your 
own seed; and always try to save an extra 
supply to provide against the hard luck of a 
bad season. 


Value of Northern Grown Seed 
The seed houses are beginning to realize 
more and more the necessity of growing some 


uniform and the process of hardening off can 
be begun, as it should be, a month after the 
plants have made their appearance. Cauli- 
flower, tomatoes, peppers, eggplants and 
onions go into the hotbed; lettuce, beets, cab- 
bage, etc,-into the cold frame; although all 
may be planted in the hotbed if necessary. 
Larger onions can be raised in this way th 
from the sets, and of far better quality. Prize- 
takers for fall use, and Red and Yellow 
Southports for winter use, is a good selection, 
Onions and beets transplant readily, and with 
almost no loss. 

Be careful in the use of water in both hot- 
bed and cold frame. ‘Too little is. better than 
too much. If you water too 


out better garden seed, I can- Becks 
not understand. In our farm- es 
ing work here we heve had 
invaluable and most accurate 
assistance from the govern- 
ment for several years; it 
would be hard to overestimate 
the benefig but as for~ the 
garden seed, we will have 
none of it. 

As a matter of fact, there 
is no such thing as cheap seed. 
Twenty dollars a pound for 
cauliflower seed the Long 
island truckers pay, and are 
giad of the chance to get it. 
They could buy for $5 a 
pound, but they could not 
afford to take that seed as a 
eift. Start in right. Make 
up your mind to pay a-good 
price for good seed and pay it 
without a whimper. There is 
no use in sowing trouble and 
disappointment. 

Write for catalogs to reli- 


rere 


often, the plants_will damp 
: off, that is, wither in the 
stem and die. 


Getting the Garden Bed Ready 


If you cannot raise a good 
crop of peas or beans, your 
garden is probably sour. Air- 
slaked lime, not water slaked, 
at the rate of 25 or 30 bushels 
of burnt lime to the acre, will 
correct the acidity. It is bet- 
ter to spread the lime in the 
fall. Wood ashes, in liberal 
quantities, put on in the 
spring, will also sweeten a 
‘sour soil, besides adding pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, and 
improving the physical condi- 
tion of the garden. Never use 
coal ashes for fertilizer; they 
have no_ value. Liming 
in the spring may injure 
tomatoes, and spread potato 
scab in ground infested with 
scab. If you have been 


able seed houses. You will 
find their advertisements in 
the better class farm journals and magazines. 
When you get the catalogs, get to work. 
The study of catalogs is much harder work 
than planting the garden. Apparently seed 
houses lack sense of both humor and propor- 
lion. About everything they advertise is rec- 
ommended so highly that choosing just which 
fo plant is as difficult as threading a needle 
in the dark. 

! wish to pay tribute to a man in Iowa for 
his courage. I have never used his seed, 
because when I got his catalog I had sup- 
plied myself with about all I needed. But 
his 
refreshing. He has not the least hesitation 
in condemning some of the seeds he lists; 
and when he has something which he thinks 
is of high grade, he says so with the same 
wholesome candor. After all, if you study it 


style in commenting on his wares is. 


THE FINAL TEST OF THE MELON PATCH 


of their seed in the north, under invigorating 
climatic conditions. In comparative experi- 
ments I have found that seed from far north 
gave plants that would make more vigorous 
growth, yield better quality of garden stuff 
and resist drouth, frost and disease better 
than their southern competitors. Bush beans, 
for instance, from eastern and from northern 
seed were planted side by side; a late frost 
did not seriously damage the one set of plants 
and almost totally destroyed the other. The 
ability to resist disease undoubtedly is due 
to the more vigorous constitution of the plants 
from the north. 


Hotbeds and Cold Frames 


House-raised plants are never so thrifty - 


as those raised in hotbeds and cold frames. 
In -the-iatter the growth is quicker, more 


troubled by wireworms or 
snails, fall plowing, followed 
by an application of kainit at the rate of 1000 
pounds an acre, will rid you of these pests. 


Make the Garden Work Overtime 


Don’t wait till the last minute to plan the 
garden. Plan to get two crops, where pos- 
sible, in one season. 

In the onion bed and between the early 
beets plant parsnips and salsify. .They will 
not interfere with each other at all. If the 
corn is checkered, bush limas may be planted 
one way of the hills, and a good crop gath- 
ered, without hurting the corn, Some strains 
of bush lima are immensely prolific, and_will 
furnish fine beans, either for summer or win- 
ter use. Turnips also may be sowéd, among 
the corn, jate in July, after cultivation of 
the corn has ceased. In the spring the space 


[To Page 252.] 
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A PROFITABLE FAMILY GARDEN 


MRS H. M. WOODWARD, ILLINOIS 


Our plot of ground is 150x165 feet, and we 
have the use of another lot near by which is 
450x165 feet. ‘Nearly half of this lot is used 
as a chicken park, but we have several plum 
trees of bearing age planted in it. 


Garden Is Permanent Largely 

As we grow considerable fruit, much of 
the garden is permanent, but all the vege- 
tables used in the family are grown, with the 
exception. of winter potatoes. Lettuce, rad- 
ishes and onions are planted early, a second 
and sometimes a third planting being made 
of the first two. As soon as the ground can 


be worked peas are planted, and as none 


but those which are 


derived from them. 
have the hotbeds to grow plants for our own 
use, it is but little more work to raise extra 
plants for sale. Canna and dahlia roots: are 
also started there, and surplus plants are 
sold each year to people who have no con- 
veniences for keeping them over winter. A 
row of climbing nasturtium vines 100. feet 


long’ was a-sight long to be remembered. 


The vines were allowed to trail on the ground, 
where they grew rank and blossomed freely, 
and though the flowers were picked often, 
three quarts of seed were saved. 


Fruit Is Most Satisfactory 


Our fruit makes the best showing of all. 
We have 50 grapevines of over 40 varieties, 
all of fruiting age, ranging in season of ripen- 


As it is necessary to 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 


Duchess are almost old enough to bear. 
Although we do not have the figures to 
show the money value of our garden, we feel 
sure dt is a profitable investment -in severa] 
ways. _ Beside the value of the produce dur- 
ing the growing season, we have cabbage, 
carrots, parsnips, beets, squash and sweet 
pumpkins enough to last all winter, beside a 
large supply of pickles, canned fruit and 
jelly, most of which were made from fruit 
of our own raising. 


ESSENTIALS WITH ASPARAGUS 


W. G. DAWSON, DORCHESTER. COUNTY, mp 


Asparagus when properly grown and care- 
fully packed is a good paying crop, and prob- 
ably the most certain in profit of all in the 

perishable list. . This 


planted early are a $ 750 FT is because the supply 
success here, we plant rarely _exceeds the 
in this way. Three € w Row OF NASTURTIUMS 100 FT. LONG demand, — asparagus 
varieties, an early, a being used so exten- 
medium and a late " sively in its fresh 
sort are planted at state and for canning. 
- the same time, thus CHERRY TREE As to varieties, there 
furnishing a succes- ™ ok is much difference of 
. sion for a long time. opinion, but one can- 
If the season is cold w No not go far astray in 
and backward we HOUSE AND LAWN choosing Palmetto, 
sometimes make an- [ly Giant Argenteuil or 
other planting a few Nd 2 Barr’s Mammoth. All 
weeks later, using 3 of these are good, but 
only an early sort CHERRY TREB 3 & more depends upon 
Seed of onion, par- Sal Sp the grower than upon 
- < i 

snip, carrot, beet, ee the variety. 
squash, sweet pump- TRES ake md Where. one desires 
kin, water and musk- CANNA to produce the plants 
melon, string and BED 8 Es for setting, it is best 
shell beans and cu- ROSE ~Si to sow the seed in 

cumbers are planted . = drills early in the 
in their season, while 6 BED a g spring, in order that 
_ tomato, cabbage, cel- OLEUS -/RIS- PEONY-CURR they may germinate 
ery, cauliflower ard & CURRANTS GOOSEBERR and get a start before 
parsley are grown in ~ 3 ASTER BED - 350 PLANT, the grass and weeds 
hotbed and cold = CURRANTS _vinve come along. This is 
frame until proper =r 2 very essential, as the 
time to plant them |SALVIA $ 2 ROWS CABBAGE g plants are tender 
.in the garden. BEO RASPBERRY SUSHES when young and 
Peas are followed TOOL © many will be de- 
by celery, winter rad- 8 SHED I» stroyed in the neces- 
ish, late cabbage and Ss PANSY 3 sary hand cleaning, 
eauliflower, all BED even under the most 
ground being made 2 +9 6 favorable conditions. 
to ratse two crops, 2 Tet. Frequent cultivation 
Sweet corn is 3 9” tion will force the 
planted like peas, APPLE TREE . : growth, which is de- 
three varieties being e BLACKBERRY BUSHES ee as sirable, as plants one 
planted as early in APPLE year old are much to 


ble, two later plant- 
ings being made of 
two varieties each, 
and when the straw- 
berry bed is done fruiting it is plowed under 
and planted to any early variety of corn. 
This plan furnishes us with sweet corn for 
the table from July 20 till killing frost, which 
is due here about October 15. 

Last season the latest corn was planted 
July 7, and was ready for use in ten weeks, 
the last of it being frozen on the stalks just 
before the middle of October. An asparagus 
bed, clumps of pieplant and horse-radish, and 
a little bed of parsley furnish what is needed 
of these things and occupy but little space. 


Hotbed Seedlings Sell Well 


The seedlings raised in the hotbed, and 
also seedlings of flowering plants, find ready 
sale at fair prices, so a little revenue is 


ATTRACTIVE LAYOUT OF A PRACTICAL FARM GARDEN 


Bird’s-eye view of Mrs Woodward’s fruit garden—See article herewith; describing 
the successful and profitable family garden of Mrs H. M. Woodward of Illinois. 


ing from August 25 to October 10, in color, 
red, white and black. No idea can be given 
of the amount of fruit the vines produced, 
as the grapes were picked for family use and 
to treat our friends, and no record made 
of it. 

A new strawberry bed is planted each 
spring, the other one being plowed up imme- 
diately after bearing its first crop. This plan 
pleases us better than running a bed longer, 
as we think it less work to plant a new bed 
than to keep an old one free from weeds and 
well cultivated. s 

Four apple trees of bearing age, Wealthy, 
Northwestern Greening, Snow and Whitney 


No 20 furnished us with all the summer and _ 


fall apples we could use, and two trees of 


they better withstand 
the shock of trans- 
planting than when 
older. The soil is a 
most important item in locating the crop. 
‘Land that erusts after a rain is not desirable, 
for it will cause the loss of many stalks by 
reason of crookedness. Therefore, light soil 
is usually chosen, and wisely. Asparagus is 
a heavy feeder and a generous supply of plant 
food will usually bring good results. Farm 
manure does much to keep the soil mellow as 
well as help feed the plant. But it is not 
often possible to do more than manure in 
the row. It has been observed that some 
growers, as soon as the land is well worked, 
after the harvesting is done, sow cowpeas. 
This shades the ground, smothers out weeds 
and grass and improves the land as well. 

The addition of hum us to the soil is worth 
the effort of every gardener. 
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ECONOMIES IN TRUCKING 


[5] 


> 


Extend Their Period of Service—Wise Use of Modern Tools Results in Larger Crops on Farm and 
Garden--Some New and Old Friends Described--The Farm Workshop Has Its Place— 
Practical Work for Early Spring—By John J. Rosa, Delaware - 


Every farmer who has given his business 
the necessary study kKhows that the proper 


use and care of 
tools is. of utmast 
importance. For bréak- 

ing the ground, 


the plow in some 
form has been in use 


and probably will be 
“used for a long time to 
come. In its use the 
greatest care should 
be taken to secure 
straight furrows of 
uniform depth and width. One of the most 
common mistakes made in plowing is taking 


JOHN J. BOBA 


a wider furrow than the plow is intended for, 


thereby leaving a continuous 
strip of land practically un-' 
broken. 

Modern improved imple 
ments, any one of them, will 
pay 6% on the amount in- 
vested and wear and tear. 
Buying them is a first-class 
investment, vastly better for 
the average farmer than min- — 
ing stock. 


The Harrow and Its Function 


As a rule, the harrow of 
some kind must follow the 
plow in order to secure a suit- 
able seed bed. There are many, 
kinds, the old spike-tooth, the 
spring-tooth, the smoothing 
harrow, disk, double -action 
cutaway and others. It does 
not make so much difference 
which is used as when and 
how. The harrow should al- 
ways be used soon after the 
plow has done ite work, be- 
fore the furrow has become 


for hundreds of years ' 


ful. I feel very sure if the farmers in the 
drouth districts last summer had been pro- 
vided with this tool and used it as we did, 


they would have had no trouble at all in 


seeding their fields with wheat and would 


also have had moisture enough to cause the 


wheat to grow until the rains came. 

It is of the greatest importance in these 
days of an inadequate supply of labor for 
farm operations, that one man should do 
the work of two whenever possible. The 
various makes of riding harrows, for crops 
planted in rows, will do this. 

"Plant your gardens in long rows, and then 
the same tools you use on the farm will come~ 
in play there. Riding harrows, supplemented 


by the weeder, make the hoe nearly obsolete - 


and permit the man with the hoe to employ 


with tools can paint a wagon and do it well. 
All manufacturers of paints now offer for 
sale wagon and buggy paints, ready mixed, 
of all colors suitable for the work. 

A wagon, before painting, should be cleanly 
washed and sandpapered to remove all rough- 
ness. Every bolt and rivet should be looked 
after to see that they are all tight and solid. 
The rims of the wheels should be treated to a 
hot bath of linseed oil. We use a small, 
V-shaped metal hog trough. Put in enough 
oil to cover the rims, build a fire under it, 
bring the oil to a temperature of about 212 


degrees, put in the wheel and turn it very | 


slowly, until satisfied that every crack and 
crevice between tire and rim is filled with the 
oil. This treatment for this part of the wheel 
is of more importance than the painting. 

‘Care must be used not to get 


the oil too hot, as it must be 
remembered that oil can be 
made a great deal hotter than 
water, and if too hot, will 
burn off what old paint may 
be left on the felloes and in- 
jure the strength of the wood. 

The axles must not be neg- 
4 lected, every time they are 

“| oiled they should be ~ well 

cleaned. None but the best of 
heavy oil should be used; 


lubricating castor oil is the 
best lubricant for axles we 
have ever used. The axles 
should at all times be kept 
washered up in place; with 
one thin washer inside and all 
others at small end of axle, 4 
inch is plenty of play. With 
this treatment of farm wagons 
I feel sure the average period 
of usefulness can be doubled. 


Other Tools Similarly Treated 


The same principles of care- 
fulness apply to all tools with 


dry and hard. One working 
then is worth three 24 hours 
later. 

On lumpy ground the roller 
can be used to good ad- 
vantage, but, as a rule, should 
not be used after the crop is 
planted. Should hard, driving 
rains beat down the ground 
and sun and winds crust and 
bake it, then the tool of all 
tools to put if again in good order is the 
double action cutaway harrow for four 
horses, 

I had an experience with this tool that 
may be of interest. In the summer of 1906 
! cut a large field of timothy hay and then 
wished to plow it. It was heavy ground, 
very dry and baked so hard it cracked open. 
We could not plow it with less than four 
horses, and then it would have been clods 
in some places half as large as a man-could 
lift. We went at this unpromising field with 
double action cutaway and, in eight days, 
without one drop of rain, we had that field 
so that we could plow it as easily as any 
spring plowing. The result was on the theory 
ef a.dust mulch and it was perfectly success- 


fine flavor. 


.of the country. 


very uniform in size. 


family, the red rust. 


CLUSTER OF ELDORADO BLACKBERRIES 


As here shown, this is a comparatively new variety, the Eldorado. It 
originated in Ohio and its culture has gradually spread over a large part 
It is very hardy and of extra 
The first of these has made it popular with northern growers 
in the latitude of Michigan, and the second is-bringing about its adoption 
as a choice family variety. The berries are large, glistening black and 
The clusters are peculiar for their open character. 
Another important quality is its freedom from that fatal disease of its 
It seems to be not quite the equal of the Kitta- 
tinny in vigor of growth, size of berry and productiveness. 


It has two strong points. 


himself more profitably and pleasantly. Let 
us now consider for a short time the care of 
farm implements. I have in constant use one, 
lumber wagon bought in 1870, another in 
1885. The first is still a good wagon and the 
second practically as good as new. Wither 
will carry two tons anywhere. To start with, 
both were first-class wagons; the older one, 
with double body whiffiletrees and neck yoke, 
eosting $124, the other, bare running gears, 
costing $72. 

These wagons are never allowed to stand 
in sun or rain when not in use, and are kept 
in a building with earth floor. The tires 
have never been loose on either. Every two 
years they are given a coat of paint. This 
is a simple matter and-anyone at all handy 


equal force. When you come 
from the field with a plow or 
other tool, see that it is in 
order and placed under cover. 
Have a bucket of petroleum 
and with a brush go over all 
bright wearing parts and then 
when you want to use it 
again, you will not have occa- 
sion to use any bad words 
before you are ready for business. A neigh- 
bor of mine, to save 5 cents’ worth of oil, 
ruined a new mowing machine in less than 
two days. A mower does not need much 
oil, and much will not stay on, but the wear- 
ing parts need it often and only good oil 


should be used. 


See to it that lost motion is promptly 
looked after and taken up.. The wear is 
vastly more on a loose bearing than on one 
which is just right. All mowers ahd reapers 
are now so constructed that packing can be 
removed and bearings adjusted. Always keep 
your knives sharp., A mowing machine should 
never be run, in either heavy or Hght work, 


more than a half day without grinding the _ 
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{6] 
Care of Farm Implements 


, [From Page 5.] 
knives. Remember that a sharp knife 
is easy on your team, also easy on 
your\machine. 

“he grain drill is another imple- 
ment which suffers a great deal for 

‘Wwant- of care. After use, it should 
be thoroughly cleaned, especially tee 
fertilizer attachment, because the 
acids and salts in the phosphates 
cause the machine to rust rapidly. If 
you-are so favored that you can turn 
a hose on the machine and thorough- 
ly wash it, so much the better; if not, 
wash with water ahd sponge. After 
it becomes fully dry, take your brush 
egain and give it a good coat of oil; 
elevate one wheel and turn by hand 
until every part is covered with oil, 
then when you want to use it again, 
it will be ready. 

We are still! using the first trans- 
planter ever sold in Delaware, as far 
as I know, and it works as well as it 
ever did and has set from 100,000 to 
500,000 planis every year. Machines 
of the same make, used much less 
than one-half as long, and setting 
half as many plants, have long since 
been on the scrap pile. The course 
as to care indicated in’ this article 
was applied to this machine and it is 
still good for-an indefinite period. 


The Farm Workshop 


For the proper care of farm im- 
plements a farm shop is desirable; in 
fact, almost indispensable; also some 
tools; a couple of saws, rip and cross 
cut, a good brace and set of bits from 
% to 1 inch: a claw and riveting 
hammer;- set of chisels from 4 to 
1% inch; a good vise; and if a port- 
able forge can be added, so much the 
better. With this small list of tools a 
beginning can be made and such 
others can be added as may suggest 
themselves in practice. 


If I have here suggested anything ~ 


to my brother farmers which will 
lessen their labor and expenses, I shall 
feel amply repaid. In closing, let me 
assure you that these thoughts are 
from one who has had practical ex- 
perience with farm implements for 
more than half a century. 


Hot Water Heat Clean and Cheap 


Cc. L. MONTGOMERY 


I’ have used my hot-water plant 


for four years. It was installed in 
an old building and cost me $375, in- 
cluding a complete heat-regulating 
apparatus. My house consists of 
seven rooms, a vestibule, closets, one 
wardrobe, and stairway. These are 
all heated regardless of whether they 
are in use or not. I find this sys- 
tem much cleaner, cheaper, requires 
less attention, furnishes a more even 
temperature all over the house. There 
fs no putting up or taking down 
stoves. We are always ready for a 
cold morning or a damp day. It is 
possible to have pure air, and con- 
trols the supply much better than 
the old system. I am only waiting 
for a scheme to supply coal and re- 
move ashes automatically. 

It costs me between $30 and $35 a 
year for coal. This includes the coal 
used in the kitchen range. This cost 
is about the same as it cost me to 
heat two rooms with hard coal. Then, 
too, we alwuys had to use a smhil 
wood stove in the fall before we 
started our base. burners. 

I am quite convinced that people 
of moderate means who can afford 
the old way of heating houses can al- 
so afford the new. I was the first to 
install a plant in the vicinity, and 
now there are several, with more to 
come. I am so enthusiastic that I of-, 
ten tell my friends «that hot-water 
om is the only heat. I say this af- 
ter having tried soft coal, hard coal, 
atoves, hot-air furnaces, and lastly, 
I could hardly be induced 
#o use soft coal stoves, and would 


FARM POWER CONVENIENCES 


not have a hot-air furnace in my 


rouse if it were installed free of 


charge. If I conld not get hot water 
or steam I would be obliged to go 
back to hard coal burners: 


J. WILSON, MISSOURI 


Some years ago-I built a ladder on 
wheels. It worked so well that I am 
sure readers of Americam Agriculturist 
will find it exceedingly useful. The 
acompanying sketch illustrates the 
manner of construction. Any farmer 
or orehardist can build it. In my 
orchard are some very high trees. 
At is dificult work to carry a tall lad- 
der from one to another while pick- 
ing the fruit. 

I secured two old mower wheels 
and: one piece of 2x4 _ scantling 
for an axle. I place my ‘ladder 
upon this scantling. To keep it 
upright, I used poles, two at 
the bottom and one near the top of 
the ladder, extending to the ground. 
The upper one was forked at the top 
so as to hold the ladder firmly. My 
ladder is 18 feet high, and as the 


foundation is broad, there is no dan- 
ger of it falling over. The brace is so 


‘made that it can be adjusted, thus en- 


abling me to place the ladder at any 
angle. 


Rack for Curing Pea Vines—The 
frequent difficulty of curing pea vines 
is obviated very 
simply. by the 
fack shown in 
the accompany- 
ing drawings. 
Figure 1 shows 
the detail. The 
V-shaped pieces 
support one an- 
= other and the 
horizontal pieces 
hold the vines 
off the ground 
so that air may circulate freely be- 
neath and through the center of the 
pile. Figure 2 shows that the pile 
completely covers the rack, These 
racks may be made of any convenient 
size, but the one shown herewith is 
about 6 feet high when in position. 


FIG II—~HAY ON RACK 


FIG 
The hay may be piled a foot or more 
above the top of the rack. Any light 
material may be used for this pur- 
pose and when the racks are not in 
use they m y be stored undér cover 
for another season, 


I—PEA VINE RACK 


Steam Heat and Acetylene Gas 


M. ZIMMERMAN, ILLINOIS 


My steam heating plant has been 
in use for three years, and I find it 
quite satisfactory. The house was 
newly built, with a 9x13 chimney. 
Since then I have often wished that 
the chimney was 13x13. It seems 
that the man who made the recom- 
mendation was mistaken. It might 
be all right for hard coal, but where 
soft coal is used a larger chimney is 
very desirable. My plant cost $500. 
It has covered pipes, guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. This cost included 
the bathtub and lavatory, but no hot 
water supply. My house contains 
eight rooms and a large hallway. All 
the rooms are good size. I am high- 
ly pleased with the system in that 
part of th house, which‘ is equipped 
with double radiators. This plan was 
original with me. In mild weather 
we use one radiator, and get along 
very nicely. When the weather is 
very cold, or when we want to warm 
up the house rapidly, we use both 
sets. 

I use from ten to 12 tons of coal 
a@ year. There is no other expense. 
I am satisfied that stoves would not 
be more economical in the way of 
fuel. Besides that, they are much 
more dangerous and would require 
much more attention, and it would 
not be possible to heat all the rooms, 
and if we adopted it the expense 
would be greater and our house 
would be very dirty. I would not 
go back to stoves under any circum- 
stances. I live in the country and 
belong to the moderate class, and cer- 
tainly would advise all modern dwell- 
ings to be heated either with steam 
or hot water. I believe them much 
safer than hot air, as many fires 
originate from overheated air pipes. 
lin many cases the air pipes rust 
through. This is not noticed, and re- 
Sults In many fires. 

In addition to comfortable heating, 
I would use acetylene gas for light- 


ing. I have a plant of my own, and 
am very much pleased. with it. 
Some, through ignorance, have had 


disastrous explosions, but this is not 
necessary any more than with a gas- 
oline engine. I have 20 lights fed by 
one generator. Every room, cellar, 
and porch has its gas jet. I tse the 
2%4x3-inch size carbide, for I think 
it is best, as it seems strongest. My 
generator is fed automatically, water 
being poured on the carbide. This, 
in my opinion, is the safest and sur- 
est way of generating. The gas does 
not clog up, the plant is easy to clean, 
and is in every way satisfactory. The 
pipes were laid when the house was 
in course of construction, but, of 
course, they can be put in at any 
time. 


Automobile ‘ies a Place 


H..E. TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, 0 


The automobile has come to stay. 
When a little better designed for aver- 
age people it will be a great blessing, 
including not only the city man, but 
infinitely more, the people of the 
country. At present, the excessive 
cost, somewhat complicated construc- 
tion and generally rough country 
roads are against large use in the 
rural districts. But these adverse 
conditions are receiving extended at- 
tention. While the motor car as it 
exists today involves considerable 
wear on our roads, it is at the same 
time a potent faetor in road improve- 
ment. 

_ Some time ago I bought an automo- 
bile, and was the first farmer of my 
section to own one. My sanity was 
seriously questioned at the time. And 
I knew that if I had made an error it 
was not the first: I knew also that I 


could sell out or give it ‘away at any - 


time. So I didn’t worry. After an 
extended experience I am sure that I 


madé no error, for now I would nog 
do without my machine. I purchaseg 
it principally for pleasure, and I hays 
not been disappointed in the slightest, 
way. 
Valuable for Quick Service 
Easy riding, speedy and tirelegg,’ 
this great invention cares nothing fog 
distance, and makes neighbors 
those who heretofore have been prac 
tically beyond reach. One hundred tg 
150 miles a day cam be covered ag 
easily as one-fifth the distance with 
horses, and with far more comfort, 
Nor is one concerned with the dreag 
or regret experienced at the thoughg 
» of making long or speedy drives ag 
the exposure of flesh and blood. 
Machines designed for pleasure only 
are not of great use for other pur. 
poses. For economical hauling of 
milk, vegetables, grain, etc, it becomes 
a matter of the autotruck with solid 
tires, low gear and design adapted to 
earrying. The practical utility of such 
amachine depends almost wholly 
up - the amount of hauling, and the 
roads over which hauls are to be 
made. When both these conditions 
are favorable the use of such a truck 
is worth consideration, otherwise it ig 
probable that the investment and cost 
of maintenayce would not be come 
mensurate with the service rendered, 
Up to the present the vast majority 
of automobiles have been built to in- 
corporate speed, easy riding quality 
and fine appearance, rather thar 
economy of cost. The automobile of 
the future, as constructed for the man 
to whom cost is of prime importance, 
will be constructed quite differently, 
from those of today. It will include 
high’ wheels, solid tires, simplified en- 
gine and electrical appliance, etc, and 
will be capable of covering fewen 
miles than most of those now in us@, 
It will also sell for much less money, 
and will be more durable. 


Useful in Emergencies 


Aside from its use as a _ travé 
vehicle, the same machine occasion- 
ally renders valuable service ip 
emergencies. Just a few weeks ago 
in a nearby neighborhood one of the 
operators of a corn shredder wa 
caught between the rolls of the ma- 
chine. His arm was literally torn is 
shreds, and- but for the timely use of 
an automobile, death from bleeding 
would have resulted. Summoned by 
telephone, a physician was brought a 
the rate of 40 miles an hour, arriving 
in time to save the life of the late 
erated feeder. 

Some time ago we were seriously ia 
need of a competent veterinarian 
Fourteen miles lay between us and the 
nearest practitioner. Using the ma- 
chine the distance was soon covered, 
and a valuable horse was saved. 


Good roads are a necessity for the 
advancement of market and fruit 
growing. With good roads it requires 
less time and horse power to move 
the crops to market. High-power au- 
tomobiles and heavy machines rul- 
ning at a high rate of speed are more 
destructible to gravel and stone roads 
than heavily loaded wagons drawn by 
horses. Many farmers object to the 
improvement of roads because as soon 
as a road is improved the automobiles 
take possession of it and crowd th® 
farmers into the ditch. Good roads 
are just as essential to the progress of 
our country as canals and railroads. 
Let us have good roads and let all 
users respect the rights of others, and 
progress will continue.—[C. A. Brown, 
New Jersey. 


I like American Agriculturist very 
much. Your market reports are 
good and other departments are in 
comprehehsive style. It is an up-to- 
date home paper.—[B. J. Hall, New 
York. 


A Garden Spot when it once gets 08 
a farm is harder-to get rid of than@ 
grease spot on acarpet. 
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“ADVERTISEMENT 


For Your Pockethook’s This 


1 am so confident that the Olds Engine is the most economical and most durable en- 
gine you can buy that I will make this proposition to every buyer of an Olds Engine. 

I agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds Engine 
that breaks or becomes worn, from any cause whatsoever, within one 
year from date of shipment, provided the replacement is one you 
think should be borne by the manufacturer. You are to be the only 
judge. There is to be no argument, no delay in returning old parts Ot haieet piel: as: Shia 
ond getting new ones: you decide and I abide by your decision. y Olds Engine. The first cost is saved 


so quickly in time, labor and money 


that no shrewd farmer should try 
J. B. SEAGER, Gen’! Mgr. to get along without one. The daily cost 
: 7 of an Olds Engine is so small it is hardly 
th while counting, com ed ith. th 
Do you think this proposition could be made on any engine but a practically perfect one? werk it Gok = oie " 
You can easily see that to stand this supreme test of durability and perfect workmanship it must There are not two farmers out of @ 
be built right, of the very best material, of the simplest construction. This is the kind of an en- thousand who could not use an Olds En- 
t. You tak h in buying an Olds. All of my representatives furnish | 
gine you wan -. ou enoc ances in uyl g y Pp e can urnis farms. You know what can be done with 
these repairs without any delay. They do not have to consult me. Write to my nearest agent. an engine on a fares bother than I. You 
He can fix you out with the best engine you can buy, no matter what others cost. fe Sat eotay tee aan Gar aoe 
not one now is. because you have felt you 
Gi the could not some idea an 
wi ‘| engine was a difficult thing to run, and an 
: ve you po er you expensive thing to keep in order, or_per- 
ENGINES need at the price you nae “you haus bad an that not 
give you satisfaction. so WwW an 
Olds. You can afford it. Thousands and 
© thousands of successful farmers have felt 
Stas can afford to pa for it. just as you do, but each man owns an Olds 
~ - y Engine today, and now he wonders how he 
As 3 ever got along without it. 
They are the cheapest engines you can thing he buys. The Olds Engines stood Do you think the big successful men of 
buy—simple in construction, most economical the government test just as they will stand | tcaay it "they wot kage the 
/ times? They bought the things they 
to run, do not get out of order, start every other test. 
winter or summer—a ten-year can . - . successful man can always find a way to 
he Olds Engi inet py ll ¥ ; For thirty years we have made nothing pay for a necessity in his business. 
run the Ol¢s Engine just a6 well 48 a'man. but Olds Engines. We know the engine I. guarantee every Olds Engine that 
Thousands of farmers have found out business just as you know your sitting room. | 120) ee T° oe spend mach time in 
the superiority of the Olds over all other Our business has steadily increased during i ae aie yeh —— with my, 
engines. The United States Government that time. What made it? Why, because By keeping right out among the work- 
¢ i men, seeing that all the little things are 
must have found it out also, because they the Olds Engine did just’ what we claimed | ‘iy dane, 1 know the engine you get 
buy Olds Engines for their military institu- for it— every user was satisfied and knew he | is all right, and that the high Olds stand- 
ard is maintained. .I_also know the engine 
tions, forestry and irrigation departments. had got more than his money’s worth, and | js “Best by every test,” because I look 
Uncle Sam thoroughly investigates every- he told someone else about it. 
5 you pay less or more than the Olds price. 
Some of the Features of the Olds Engine me advise with You. What 
case. t me advise with you. at 
: ean tell you will fit your case exactly. 
Olds Patent Seager Mixer Removable Valve Mechanism. Removable Then you can decide what engine to buy. 
The only one that makes @ perfect mixture-of gas and. air, Water Jacket. Jump Spark Ignition J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mer 
giving the greatest power. No pump to leak or get out of order— Piston and cylinder ground to a perfect fit, giving better com- 
ho moving parts, 4 pression and more power. 
Simplicity, three separate inspections, durability, economy and certainty of operation. 
8 Our catalogue explains these points in detail. The , Ol i Pn ti 
a penny’s worth o} r. - There a machine for every operation, and eac own @ smallest - or 
nut, is made of the very best tested material at a cost that could not be lower a yst am: 
out eutting by Simple, Reliable and Economical — 
engines. 0 y can afior to uy a r engine any price, Du ere i 
is a point where the highest quality can be had at the lowedk cost, and the water ‘for the farmhouse Leto 
Olds Engine, beeause of the factory in which it is made, and the workmen know your 
who make it, stands without a superior in this respect. They are not slighted requirements 
in places you cannot see, or where only an expert can discover it, but and we will 
thoroughly well built through and through, in a factory that is known eote-¥ou 
. the world over as one of the most modernly equipped engine factories that qu yo 
has been built. prices. Satis- 
<= = = = 3, That is why we give you a durable, simple, strong, high-grade, perfect- 
Olds Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids working, long-lived engine at a low price. . 

; : It is to your decided advantage to 
Do Not Think of Buying an Engine 
P Do it now before you forget it. A postal card will do; but 
better still write me a letter, telling me what you want the en- 
Without Investigating an Olds gine to do, and you will get a personal letter from me that will 
, give you the facts you want. 


SS 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 
Write T -for Our Our hopper jacket engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12 frprenitatire. sow. OLDS GAS POWER C0., 
Catalogue the wheel, that's Main Office and Factory 906 Seaget St., Lansing, Mich, 


gasoline, throw on the —— 


It contains many fine pictures of the very latest models all. No piping to connect, nothing to set ‘ 
of Olds Engines with & detailed desntintion that makes up, always ready, can be moved anywhere. BRANCHES OF THE OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


the engine question as plain to you as an open hook. We also make ular engines 8 to 50 MINNEAPO 

It contains Iutters from farmers who have used the Olds H. P. for heavier work. Beverly St. Olds Gas 

Engines, and they give their practical everyday experi- Every. Olds Engine is fitted with the as Ee OMAHA, NEB. 

ence with it. Seager mixer which is recognized as being BINGHAMTON, gt. . Olds Gas Power Co.,106 Farnum St, 
Olds Engines are made in all sizes to suit every kind the most effective mixer that has ever been *- HB. Deyo Bs ra. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 

of work on the farm. We have exactly the kind of. invented. No.pump toleak. No moving PRILADELPEIA, Power CG; 1222 W. St. 

engine you want. Tell me what you. want to do with. parts to get out of order. They also have Mallalieu 

it, and I will tell you just exactly the kind of engine you. @ removable water.jacket so if through Vv. 


want to buy to dothe work. It will be an expert opinion carelessness the water should freeze, but 
that costs you nothing. . oss very little damage is done. : KEMPTON, PA., E. J. Bachman. 
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From Seed to Table 


{From Page 247.] 
between the heads of lettuce may te 
used for early beets, planting alter- 
nately lettuce and beets 4 inches 
apart in the row. 

Here is a list showing how 
ene good crop may follow an- 
other: First crop—Peas, bush beans, 

early cabbage, early potatoes, lettuce, 
early beets. Second crop—Celery, 
late cabbage or turnips, late peas, 
turnips or celery, late peas or turnips, 
corn, celery, turnips or peas, winter 

_ Fadishes, lettuce, peas, etc, late beets, 
for fall.and winter, to replace early 
beets as used. 

Transplanting 

Do not transplant just after a rain. 

The ground will cake. If at the time 
ef transplanting it is dry weather, 
eut back the leaves from a third to a 
half; and be sure to press the earth 
firmly to the roots, with an oblique, 
downward thrust of the fingers. 
No matter how good the seed and 
the garden bed, frequent and careful 
cultivation is needed to bring first- 
class garden stuff. Generally speak- 
ing; rapid growth, without setback, 
is necessary, and lack of cultivation, 
by retarding growth, tends to make 

{mferior garden stuff. 

Simple common sense teaches that 
a plant which is injured by disease or 
the attacks of insects cannot do as 
well as where it makes a normal, un- 
hindered growth. Experiments, ex- 
tensively carried on, have shown the 
Value of spraying to be greater than 
most farmers would believe. 

Kerosene emulsion is not hard to 
make; and applied with a hand pump 
will rid the garden of all soft bodied 
insects. Paris green, 1 ounce to 3 
gallons of water, will settle all chew- 
ing insects. And bordeaux will, if 

* properly applied, check completely 
the ravages of blight, anthracnose, 
etc. Several simple points ought to 
be remembered, viz: in using. paris 

. green. first mix it into a paste, and 
then work into the water; and al- 
ways use from two to four ounces of 

_ Mme with each ounce of paris green 
to prevent the burning of the foliage. 
Do not use bordeaux on cucumbers 


until the vines have ‘begun to run,. 


and then a slightly weaker solution 
than for potatoes. Paris green the 
cabbages and cauliflowers thoroughly 
just before’ heads begin to form. It 
will save a lot of bother from the 
green cabbage worm, and not in any 
way hurt the heads. 

: Taking in the Garden Stuff 

The farmer’s main advantage over 
his city brother is in his ability to 
have absolutely fresh: vegetables; but 
I have so often seen this advantage 
carelessly lost that I can’t help calling 
.attention to the obvious fact that, the 
minute garden stuff is taken from the 
garden deterioration begins. From 
‘garden td pot with all speed; and 
from pot ‘to table, cooked tender, but 
not overdone; crisp, as becomes a 
self-respecting vegetable, not. water- 
logged, flat and insipid. Boiling in 
salted water helps to retain both cole 
or and firmness; and a _ vegetable 
ought to look just as good as it tastes. 

After all the trouble of selecting 
seed, preparing the ground, fighting 
weeds and insects and disease, it is 
right and proper that the finishing 
touches of the gude wife should round 
up the story with such an ending. 
Even if we do not always tell them 
about it, we certainly can and do ap- 
preciate ai well-cooked, succulent, 
steaming dish, fit for a king, and yet, 
on our own table. 


<>. 


Overfeeding with Hay is the source 
of a long list of ills with the horse. 
There should be a definite allowance 
of hay for the horse at each feeding 
time, and this should always fall 


short of what would be consumed if 
more were given. 


TRUCK FAKMING 


IOUISIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 


Cheap Cold Frame for Tomaheds 


Rignt feet wide and 30 feet long 
will give sufficient room to hold plants 
for an acre of tomatoes. _ The cold 
frame is generally built in fhe center 
of the field “in which the plants are 
to be set. Set up ix2 plank on edge 
all around the edge of the frame, 
letting it-run north and south. Gable 
up the ends with 1Ix2 plank, making 
the gables about 5 feet high. Provide 
a ridge pole for the eenter, support- 
ing it by 1x4 rafters every 4 feet. 
The side plank should be kept from 
spreading by stakes driven inte the 
ground outside the bed and opposite 
the rafters. These latter should run 
from the ridgepole to the top of the 
side plank. Provide a cover of 
cheesecloth. sewn together, large 


ehough to cover the whole structure, - 


and to lap well over ends and side 
plank. Tack it in the center of the 
ridgepole, and to the edges tack light 
poles the length of the frame, so the 
cloth can be rolled up to the center. 
Spade the ground in the -frame good 
and deep, work in a lot of well-rotted 
manure and have fine and level. You 
are now ready for the plants. 

A simpler cold frame can be made 
by placing it along the south side of 
a picket fence. In this case the mat- 
ter of construction is greatly simpli- 
fied. The illustration shows one of 
tnis kind. 


Setting the Plants 


Tomatoes should be placed about 4 
inches each way. Draw. the plants 
from the hotbed dry, by loosening 
the dirt with a trowel. Shake them 
free of dirt, and set one plant every 
4 inches in the frame, making a hole 
with a stick, inserting the plant and 
pressing the eartn firmly around it. 
As soon as the plants are set, water 


Garden soils are not all alike. And 
there is no set standard for measur- 
ing their qualities or classifying their 
merits. Some are just naturally fit 
for vegetables, others have ta. be 
bolstered up and coaxed and others 
are altogether out of garden classes. 
Fortunately those in the latter clags 
are small, They are too insignificant 
to serve as drawbacks to good gar- 
dens. 

For on every farm a garden patch 
can be found. If not already service- 
able, it can be made so. Good tillage, 
good drainage, an abundance of ma- 
nure and high-grade fertilizers will 
do wonders. If you want to see a 
miracie, try them_on some now un- 
productive garden. I have seen the 
rejuvenation; with my own hands I 
have done my part; with my own eyes 
I have feasted on the results. 

My .first experience in this work was 
had in a new garden, clay soil above 
and gravel below. ‘The ‘occasional 
heavy rains always puddled the top, 
packed the earth and made the work 
hard and trying. And a little later 
the crops suffered because the soil 
reservoir below had become  ex- 
hausted so quickly of its moisture. But 
that fall well rotted manure was used 
abundantly and the earth turned by 
horse and plow to get the good of 
frequent freezing and thawing. In 


COLD FRAME WITH PICKET 


the bed freely. The transplanting 
into the cold frame can be greatly 
facilitated by using the following im- 
plement: 

A scantling 1x5 inches, and long 
enough to reach across the bed, is 
bored with a line of 1-inch holes, 4 
inches apart, and with their centers 
4 inches from one edge. Into these 
holes are driven inch pegs, 4 inches 
long and sloping to a point. Wet the 
ground thoroughly, place this imple- 
ment across the bed, pegs down, and 
with the wide edge next to the last 
row set, drive the pegs into the 
ground by pressing, or walking upon 
i., and when removed, you Aave holes 
for the plants clear across the bed. 

In bright, warm weather, roll up 
the cover during the daytime. As 
the plants approach the time for set- 
ting in the field, give more air, and 
for a week before setting withhold 
water... On warm nights leave the 
cover up so aS to harden them; “The 
plants should not be placed in the 
field until all danger of frost is over. 


make. 
lent for the purpose, but the soil not facts 
very desirable. 
and dead and sour; really sour and 
disagreeable looking. But there was 
no appeal. 
decreed and I accepted that as final. 
And here was what I did. The garden 
was laid out, long and narrow; this 
provided for horse tools, a very ‘neces- 
sary provision in modern garden mak- 
ing. Then the land Was. drained and 
I assure you this acre-gardéf 
drained thoroughly: and that helped 


FENCE FOR BACKGROUND 


the spring fairly satisfactory results 
were obtained. But in the third year 


the transition was observed; the light 
colored stiff clay was no more. The 


soil had changed, actually changed in do the stunt. 


color. It was now dark, full of life 
and the soil from now on 


easily and was in fine tilth. 
Making a New Garden 


Later on I had another garden to 
The site selected was excel- 


It was wet, stiff, hard 


The powers that were had 


a good deal. That fall a dozen loads 
of well rotted: manure were Scattered 
over, thoroughly, evenly and really 
very thickly. 
grumble! He thought it so foolish 
to use so much on s0 small an acre 
with big corn fields needing this ma 
nure too. 

But I was determined; and sup 
ported by. Mrs Man I got the manura 
Then the plowing came, with a subs 
soil plow coming behind in the furs 
row. Later on, I got six loads more 
on the garden, this time on top, whic 
was disked and harrowed in as sogg 
as spring was far enough along ty 
permit work. Lime was also added 
a full ton to the acre garden. This 
was harrowed in and thoroughly ine 
corporated in the soil. 


Still more was done; a good fertiean 


lizer composed of sulphate of potash, 
dried biood and bone was added, 
right on top of all “that manure »s 
whole half ton. Well, it paid. & 
turned out to be a magnificent gars 
den, filled with everything. Bye 
sweet corn’ and potatoes had bee 
given space just to show how easy if 
is to live well with the good vegetable 
and garden products at hand. 

But that first year was nothing as 
compared with what followed whe 
this same treatment had been in us 
for three more years without any 
change or let-up anywhere. That gar- 
den still exists and it did my heart 
good, to see it last summer after being 
away for some years. I was told that 
some other crops for table use there 
tofore grown in other places had for 
some time been taken care of in the 
garden because larger yields were se 
cured, and plenty of room was avail 
abl for every table product catalogued. 
And what was more, the currants 
gooseberries, blackberries, raspber- 
ries and strawberries were now ii 
vigorous prime, with reward ahead 
for many years to come. 


Essentials in Handling Garden Soils 

I have had other experiences with 
gardens and garden soils. Some took 
eonsiderable care and work to bring 
“up; others but little. But there is oné 
thing certain, tillage, lime, drainage, 
stable manure and fertilizers will do 
wonders with any soil; stubborn # 
may be, but by such handling in time 
the most stubborn soil will respond 
And sour or hard or light or sii 
these five will prove a_ general 
panacea for most troubles and difi- 
culties. In fact, every bit of knowl- 
edge gained about soils only the 
more emphasizes the healing effect 
of tillage and humus in soi! maladies 

The real secret of tillage lies in thé 
depth that the soil body is stirred 
Shallow spading or plowing will 20 
You waht to have& 
deep body of soil, 10 to 15 inches; and 


and rich looking. And oh! the crops ipnis must®be so well worked that 20 
we got; 
caused us no trouble, for it handled ticularly not down below, because 


clods will be found anywhere. Pat 
clods resting there, although covered 
up, will interfere with air and water 
circulation and with the spread of thé 
roots.. A strict observance of thes? 
will aid in securing quick 
growth and a heavy yield. 
The soil all the way down should 
be fine, mellow ané@ yet compact. 
should be healthy, rich looking and 
good heart. This. condition is ob 
tained when lime has been added 
sweeten the soil and to keep it sweet 
when vegetable and stable manure 
are liberally applied to loosen & 
liven up, and when fertilizers are in- 
jected to stimulate. growth and @ 
{To Page 254.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT | 


THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
STATION 


for 1908, 1907, 1906, 1905, 


RELATIVE CHEAPNESS OF HIGH AND LOW PRICED FERTILIZERS 


The official reports of the Connecticut Experiment Station for 1906, 1905 and 
1904 contain the analyses of some ar hundred samples of brands of mixed fertili- 
zers (samples taken in the market). these reports of analyses the MAPES MA- 
NURES are given the highest a i Pi of all and on the ordinary basis of figuring 
“valuations,” no benefit is received by the MAPES MANURES for the superior 


and more costly forms of Potash, as Nitrate of Potash and Carbonate of Potash (eight. 


cents instead of five cents per Ib. ), nor of the superior forms in Peruvian Guano, 
Pure Animal Bone Flour, of Nitrogen, Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid, Potash, ete. 


Mapes Top Dresser, full strength Tebacco Manure, Wrapper Brand 
Year Official number ' Ammonia Acid Potash Year Official number Ammonia Acid Potash 
verage 5 years verage 
12 8 4 See note’ Guarantees 450 1 
Nearly all soluble. jStation Number 1904 samples 11590—11913—12130. on 
ya all soluble. 


*Ammonia total 12. 17, insoluble (organic) 0.43; Phosphoric acid, total 7.92 
insoluble, 2.14. Potash, 6.51. ‘All so lable, 


Mapes Top Dresser, half strength (Half ya 


Ammonia total 7.89, insoluble (organic) 1.85. rane insol. 1.29, 
Potash, 11.08. _ All soluble. 


1908 20440 See notes* Found 5.98 2.50 Average Soll, Complete menue 
Average 5 years 6.22 ti? 2.60 1908 20501- . See note* Found 5.04 8.15 5.47 
Guarantee 6 2 Average 5 years 5.21 8.22 5.85 
total (organic) 0.19. Phosphoric acid total, 4.08, in- all soluble. 
mmonia solu 
soluble 1.22. 3.10. G32, An solubl ble (organic) 0.54. Phos. acid total, 1.7, fmsol 2.12, 
Vegetable or Complete for Light Soils ae 
1908 20713 «See note* Found 6.49 8.64 6.97 Fine Bone Dissolved 
Average 5 years " 6.71 8.57 693 . Ammonia Phos. Acid 
Guarantee 6 8 6 ‘ 1908 20837 See note* Found 3.77. 16.72 


*Nearly all soluble. - Average 5 years 


Ammonia total 7 insoluble anic) i Phosphoric acid total, 8.16,,in Guarantee 
soluble, 1.99. Potash, 7.35. sola *Ammonia total, 3.53, insoluble (organic) 2.69,< Phos. acid total, 18.76, snsol. 


“As a Rule, Fertilizers Which Sell at a Low Price Are Really the Most Costly.” 


Page 5S, Connecticut Station Report for 1905: ~ 
“As a rule, fertilizers which sell at a low price are really, the most costly if we regard the amount of plant food in them.” 
“Some brands of fertilizers sold in Connecticut by reputable manufacturers, and Soy bought by some farmers, supply 
scarcely more than one-third of the plant food which can be bought for the same amount of money in other brands which aa 
sold in the same places. That is, in buying these brands, the farmer is simply throwing away two-thirds of his purchase money.” 
The MAPES MANURES in this Connecticut Station Report, 1905, also for 1904, are given the nen 
valuation of all mixed fertilizers, samples taken in‘the market, on the ordinary basis of figuring “ valuations.” 
The American Agriculturist, Orange Judd Co., in reviewing ; this report for 1905, states : 

‘The Connecticut Agricultural State Report again confirtas what we have so often urged—that the cheaper the price per ton of a com- 
mercial fertilizer, the higher the cost per pound of the actual Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphoric Acid it contains. Accordingly, it is not 
ery jor? Dr. Jenkins contends some farmers are not getting the benefit from fertilizers that they might, because they go for cheapness 
instead of quality.’ 

‘Exactly 600 commercial fertilizers and waste products. have been analyzed and tabulated."’ 


“¢VALUATION” OF FERTILIZERS 


‘They Fail to Determine the Quality of Goods. Established Reputation the Main Security to the Purchaser. 


Extracts from Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Prof. S. W. Johnson, 
Director, for year 1895. Issued December, 1895. 


The valuations, it must be remembered, are based on the assumption that the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and ee in each fertilizer 
are readily available to farm crops. Chemical examination can show pretty conclusively whether this is true in respect to potash. There is 
128s certainty regarding phosphoric acid, while chemical examination, as is usually made, gives little or no clue as to tae availability of the 
organic nitrogen of mixed goods.”’ ’ 


While various inferior or agricu.tarally worthless forms of nitrogen are in the market, the main ot 'imxed fertilizers 
is in dealing with firms which have an established reputation, and in avoiding ‘cheap’ goods offered by frresponsible ,parties.’’—Page 39. 
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ider Pre 
Cider Press 
Great strength and ca- 


pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 


steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Genarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


BIGGER GARDEN CROPS 
ing. We the te proper tools 


st for rthe purpose are 
MATTHEWS’ NEW UNIVERSAL 
Hend Seeders and Cultivators 


lo Bakes” 
singly or combined with Be Hoes, ats 


ake garden im- 
ents of all kinds—the 


hed 
an 
rite 


AMES FLOW 00, - Dot 74 BOSTON, MASS, 


Does perfect work, Fully guaranteed. 
Write tee illustrated catalogue of Dig- 
gers, Pickers and Sorters. 

TBE HOOVER Ben 11 » Avery, Oble 


0; Oregon; Spokane, 


Solid or Cut Out Disks 


() With this disk harrow the farm 

can do the work of a plow, an 
finish work a plow cannot 

mace in eight widths from ft. 4 in. 

of cut, cutting an 

thoroughly all soil. = 


Works up the soil into a perfect seed 
Cutting angle always under driver's, 


Special convex center bumpers take 
care of end Pini essure,and make this 
raft disk harrow manu- 
isks are hard to nick,bein 
made of highest quality of tough stee 
Write today for our 1909 Library des- 
cribing all the Johnston farm tools. 


The Johnston Harvester Co., | 
Box 115, Batavia, N 


STIMULATING 
Handling Garden Soils 


{From Page 252] 
keep the soil -abundantly 
with immediately-available 
food. 


supplied 
plant 


Change the Crops About 

After you get the garden going 
change the crops around. Do not 
grow thé same crop year after _year 
in the same spot. Garden crops rebel 
against this hardship just as do field 
crops. Their roots like change; they 
fancy. variety just as do live, active 
men and women. And there are good 
reasons for this change. Plants differ 
in their tastes. Grown in the same 
place for some years they find the soil 
stale; they grow tired of it. Not only 
do they withdraw an excess of cer- 
tain food elements, but they excrete 
waste materials that in time become 
to some extent, objectionable. 

But plants do not mind the waste 
excreta of other species. Potatoes 
really like to follow peas and beans; 
melons like to”“ecome after potatoes; 
and cabbage and melons are eager for 
the very places that turnips and corn 
vacate. So why withhok this favor 
when so easy to grant. Change their 
little spots, rotate them about, first 
here, then there, then elsewhere. It 
all pays because the change is help- 
ful to the crop. and less trying on the 
soil. 

Technique of Handling Soils 

Try to do your soil ‘work at just 
the right time. Fall and winter plow- 
ing are very helpful. The clods are 
pounded and broken down by the 
hard licks of frost that put the soil 
in far better physical condition than 
would be possible by spring plowing. 
As a rule, too, you are anxious to get 
certain garden crops started early. 
When tillage work is done while the 
ground is still wet the land is injured, 
maybe beyond help for an entire sea- 
son; especially is this the case when 
clay is more or less prominent in the 
make-up of the soil. 

But this difficulty is not presented 
when fall or winter plowing has been 
resorted to.. The surface or top soil 
has been harrowed and pulverized by 
frost, the seed bed is aired and dried 
for early working and the storage bed 
beneath has been filled, thus provid- 
ing for a good moisture supply for 
later on when water will be in de- 
mand. It foll6ws then that many 
kinds of seed may be planted early, 
much. earlier than would be possible 
if plowing be postponed until spring. 

Stable manure when employed in 
garden making should be added in the 
fall and winter and not in the spring. 
This allows thorough decay and the 
residue is better incorporated in the 
soil. The earth, too, compacts better, 
capillarity is improved and better 
heart ts secured. These things mean 


much in handling the garden with 


ease and satisfaction. 

It is understood, of course, that no 
neglect will be shown in preparing the 
seedbed. The closest observance will 
be given to all details of fining, pul- 
verizing, leveling and even smoothing 
the surface earth. And since the soil 
is to be so near alive with rich humus 
material, every precaution at»seeding 
will be taken to-have the garden seed 
covered just right and the soil all 
about pressed or compacted. Shrewd 
gardeners use a board or the foot for 
this purpose. Such are the final 
touches to complete the work. From 
now on careful attention will-be given 
grass and weeds that few, if any, may 
secure favor to bother or trouble the 
crop plants for which so much has 
already been done. 


Mention has been made about 
water in the soil. Because treated 
here last, you should not conclude 


that water is of minor importance in 
growing garden products. Far from it. 
Water has never been so much ap- 
preciated as in recent years. Lerge 
market gardens are often supplied 
water artificially; and this practice 


PLANT GROWTH 


will be more generally . observed in 
time. Even where water is handily 
added to garden lands great precau- 
tions are taken to conserve all that 
comes naturally to lands by rain and 
snow. 

The aim is to get and hold as much 
as possible. Keeping the surfaée 
loose, open and irregular helps, es- 
pecially during the winter season; 
and during the summer constant cul- 
tivation will improve the mulch, thus 
assisting much in blanketing in the 
supply down. below. 


S566 
Early Sorts for Home Garden 


M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0 


All our vegetables are planted in 
rows that we may use-horse power 
and the wheel hoe in cultivating 
them.. This is ugually spaded up, and 
the cultivation is . done mostly by 
hand a small part with the wheel hoe. 
We have, however, a permanent bed 
of winter onions, which are always 
ready to use by April 10. It is a small 
task to keep. them clean and give 
them a light coating of manure each 
fall. Lettuce is sown broadcast in a 
bed well enriched and just slightly 
covered. I have no certain kind, ‘but 
heve found the black-seeded varie- 
ties best, more crisp and tender ‘than 
the white seeded. 

Radishes are .planted in drills. I 
find nothing that excels the early 
French Breakfast. They grow very 
rapidly, are highly cglored, conical 
in shape, and very. crisp and tender. 
For early peas I have never found 
anything that beats the Earliest of 
All. I plant them in double drills 
about 6 inches apart. Have found 
this much better than a single row, 
as the vines are much easier to keep 
up. There is nothing better for this 
purpose than chicken netting 18 or 
24 inches high and stretched. tightly 
in the space between the rows. The 
vines will cling to it in growing, and it 
is a light task to stick the peas in this 
manner. I have also found that in 
growing peas it pays to be liberal with 
the seed. If we are to get peas we 
must, have plenty of vines. 


Gooseberries for New Jersey 


8. J. BLACKWELL, MEBCER COUNTY, N J 


The Houghton cooseberry always 
bears a full crop of fruit of good 
quality, although fruit is small. It is 
@ sure cropper and has long been our 
@tandard sort. The Downing fruit is 
larger and just as good in other ways 
with the exception that they haye 
rather small plants. The Pearl pos- 
sesses a superior flavor and is a very 
attractive green color and the bush 
is a strong grower. The Joslyn, when 
grown here, has large size, but is not 
very hardy. It has a large number 
of spines and holds its leaves well. 

The Columbus is of large size and 
quite productive, but not a very rapid 

®grower. It is worthy of trial. The 
Chautauqua has been grown here for 
some time and I would plant this for 
market were I putting out a berry 
patch this year. The Mountain Seed- 
ling is a very attractive berry, but the 
quality is poor and the stems hurt 
its sale. Gooseberries tere will stand 
spraying with coal oil to kill San Jose 
scale if_it is applied in a light mist. 


©ooqooqo@o 


The Kennoyer Blackberry is much 
earlier than Ward, ripening about 
with Early Harvest. It is not large, 
but it looks and tastes like a black- 
berry, and is a good cropper. The 
Ward is the very best hjackberry of 
its season, doing better the past sea- 
son than.ever before. It needs good 
soil and good culture, and then will 
give -good profits to the grower.— 


[B. C. Black, Monmouth county, N.J.j 


Steel and Wood Drum Rollers 


low prices on mowers, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 


produces more and better 
cider from less apples, and 
maker 


mick changes from drill 


to broadcagtin 


Special Large Size, a & Feet 8 inches Wide 
BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 

Box 120, Chicepee Falis, Mass. 


Great Progress in Corn Growing 
It is very. doubtful whether there 


lao for thick and thin 
fts or tongue. .W 
tes tim 


has ever been given so much thought” 


and scientific, practical research to 
any known cereal crop as there has 
been to corn. Such eminent men as 
Prot. Holden have made corn their 
life work and with what great benefit 
to the farmers in the corn-growing 
states. Marvelous fesults have been 
achieved in increasing both quc'ity 
and crop. Hand in hand with these 
men the manufacturers of corn plant- 
ing machinery have been Keeping 
pace, and to them some measure of 
praise is justly due. 
Corn Planter is one of the results of 
this painstaking work. Hoosier Corn 
Planters can be had in many sty!es, 
with and Without fertilizer attach- 
ments. They can be had with shoe 
or runner, single disc or twin disc fur- 
row openers. Also in round-hole, flat 
drop and edge drop plates. No mat- 
ter what style of corn planter the 
user wishes to purchase, he can find 
it in the Hoosier Corn Planter line 
The Hoosier Corn Planter has many 
exclusive features. Every Hoosier 
Planter is sold under the most liberal 
of guarantees. The Hoosier must and 
will @o ail that the manufacturers 
claim. They are accurate, very sim- 
ple, easily adjusted, strong and of 
light draft. Before purchasing a Corn 
Planter the farmer should write to the 
manufacturers, The American Secd- 
ing-Machine Co., Incorporated, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, for a Hoosier Corn 
Planter catalogue, and any special! in- 
formation they may want Then g¢6 
to the retail implement dealer and in- 
sist on seeing the Hoosier Corn Plani- 
er before buying any other make. 
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STUMP PULLERS | 
cultivators, steam and 
P. @, Box No.2, Tatamy, Pa. 
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[POTATO DIGGER] | 
The wet or dry, é or Drilling in 
nochoking, jf 6 ft. 10 inches. 
Wash.; i 
PERFECT POTATO 
PLANTING SAVE 
Every farmer knows the importance HIRED 
of proper potato planting. Here’s a HELP 
machine that does it perfectly. Has 
‘@ none of the faults common with com. | 
; mon planters. Opens the furrow 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
SOME SHORTAGES IN SEEDS — 


Annual Inquiry Develops Uneven Supply of Garden Seeds~— 
Actual Scarcity and High Prices in a Few Varieties—Seed 
Oats Short, Clevers Plentiful—By A. W. Fulton 


Not in several seasons has the seed. 
supply proved so uneven. Certain 
kinds are plentiful-and cheap; others 
normal beth as to quantity and-prices; 
still others “(important ones, too,) 

= notably short, 
sometimes to the 
point of actual 
searcity. Where 
shortages appear, 
prices are high 
and promise to 


in a word, is the 
seed situation as 
brought out by 
our annual ex- 
haustive inquiry 
now just com- 
pleted. Exhaus- 
tive canvass has 
been made among 
all leading seedsmen north, west and 
east, and this report bears upon the 


A. W. FULTON 


situation in a large way; and upon 
the retail trade also. 
Where shortagés occur, as to va- 


riety, will be outlined in succeeding 
paragraphs. Suffice it to say, there is 
no oceasion for panie among truck- 
ers, market gardeners or farmers 
generally. Instead, it is a case of get- 
ting posted and securing supplies of 
seed in ample time, particularly where 
the shortages occur. Seeds-should be 
bought before stocks are exhausted. 
Probably in no season for some time 
past has this caution been more 
necessary. It is always true, that as 
the season advances, many varieties 
are apt to be sold out and this is par- 
ticularly so of the present. 

The year 1908 was particularly try- 
ing for seed growers, crops maturing 
indifferently with some marked short- 
ages. In fact, 1907 was also a trying 
year, for example, in seed oats, which 
have been relatively searce and high 
for a long time. 


Where the Shortages Occur 


In the line of garden seeds, the 
shortages most marked for the season 
of 1909 are the vine seeds, such as 
cucumber, muskmelon, watermelon, 
and to some extent tomato, bean and 
pea. Early potatoes, seed stock, are 
in short supply, late potatoes fair 


“Great Oaks from Little Acorn?” 
Supply. Owing to the great expanse 
of the seed growing section of the 
‘ountry, losses in one place were made 
up, at least in part. by fair crops in 


remain so. This, ~ 


another, and seedsmen hope to be 
able to reasGnably fill their orders. All 
varieties of cucumbers are ruling 
higher in price than for the past two 
years... Many varieties of peas are 
very short, especially the canning va- 
rieties. Growers of cucumber seeds 
were hard hit in Nebraska and -Mich- 
igan. Bush lima beans are -reperted 
to American Agriculturist as very 
short and prices higher than usual. 

In fact,-it' would be difficult to find 
any variety of garden seeds which is 
in excessive supply. While the short- 
ages have pushed prices on many 
seeds. to a considerably higher level 
than’ they have. been for several years, 
peas are possibly excepted; pea crops 
have been short for at least three sea- 
sons, and prices for 1909 promise to 
run no higher than those of the preced- 
ing two seasons. Some of the leading 
dealers seem to think there may “not 
be enough peas of a few varieties, and 
muskmelons, to go around. 

One prominent Pennsylvania grower 
says of muskmelons that of some va- 
rieties there is very little seed now to 
be had, but that dealers were more 
successful with watermelons as our 
southern crops did much here to re- 
Heve the situation. In tomatoes a few 
localities. have given: a few crops of 
seed, preventing a famine, and mak- 


ing it unnecessary to advance prices , 


for this vegetable. A Michigan-seeds- 
man summarizes the shortages to An- 
clude dwarf green podded beans, 
dwarf limas, nearly all pole varieties, 
table beets, carrots, cucumbers, 
muskmelons, matermelons, in a less 
degree and nearly varieties 
of peas. A leading New England 
grower. cites a shortage not. only 
in those named, but also in celery 
seed. A New York seedsman ‘notes 
particularly shortages in such early 
varieties of peas as Alaska, First an. 
Best, Dwarf Early, Nott’s Excelsior and 
American Wonder, prices for these 
varieties being higher than usual, but 
probably enough to supply the de- 
mand, excepting in the case of Alaska. 

Similar comment comes from a lead- 
ing Ohio seedsman, who adds that 
prices of muskmelon and cucumber 
seeds are on an average fully double 
those of other seasons, while some va- 
rieties run fully three times as great 
as in a normal season. One of the 
oldest seed houses in New: York 
writes us that on some sorts of corn, 
western grown, the contract stocks 
have not been delivered just as satis- 
factorily as they would desire, both 
regarding quality: and quantity; and, 
of course, other seedsmen are suffering 
under the same conditions. This 
house adds that European deliveries 
of seeds are coming very slowly, ow- 
ing to the wet and dull summer on 
the continent, but eventually the seeds- 
men expect to get their orders filled. 
In the southwest a prominent Kansas 
seed house also adds to the list of 
shortages squash and carrots. 

Onion seed appears to be abundant 
and plentiful. Ohio and Indiana se- 
cured large crops and prices are 
lower. Onion seed growers in Con- 
necticut matured only half a crop. 


The Field Seed Situation 


The supply of cereals and grass 
seeds is apparently ample. In fact, 
in many of the grass seeds, especially 
corn and red clover, more is available 
than in recent years. Seed oats, as 
also noted, seem to be somewhat 
short in first-class stock. Clover seed 
is in heavy demand, as indeed it 
should be at existing moderate to low 
prices. 


Clover Plentiful and Cheap 


In a wholesale’ way~medium and 
mamoth clover, according to a prom- 
inent New York seed grower and 
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PLOW THE EASY WAY 
| USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don’t touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn a 
smoother, straighter farrow. Holds plow steady in.stoniest 
ground. A light boy or woman can do in easily. 


255 


J and all the drudgery avoided. As good on side hill as 
on fiat land plow. Saves the plow points and carries the 
Fry it 40 Days at My Risk. Write for descriptive 
r te 


matter and full p: 


XY 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14 Cortiar 4, NM. Y. 
New No, 14 Jr. 
lee- 


Give up your farm and garden new- idea cultivator 
drudgery—liet the Planet Jr. do ‘also leaf 


your work. 
“I wouldn’t be without a Planet 
Jr. for five times the price,” 
writes P. P. Hamilton, Carlisle, 
S.C, “I never had finer vegeta- 
ht work.” 


ments. Free. Write today, 
S. L, Allen & Co. 
Boxli07E . Philadelphia, Pa, 


Write for Price and Guaranty on 
This 


For many years the favorite because it is “the 
harrow of all work’’—the only implement a man 
for following the plow in any field—or stirring any 
kind of soil. 
it Grushes, Cuts, Lifts, Turns, Smoothes 

and Leveis in One Operation 
Yet it puts less strain on the borses than any other harrow, 
to the sharp, ingknives. The knives cut through 

the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, leaving the trash be- 
low the surface, while other barrows drag this to the top, where its 
fertilizing value is wasted. 

A est For Covering Seed. The curving coulters turn every inch ot 
the soil. Made in different sizes, from 3 feet to 17% feet in width. 

Examine the Acme at your dealers. If not there, we will ship direct. . 

Write for Catalog Valuable Book on “Preparation of the Soil."' Free to you. 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 120 Central Ave., M ton, N. J. 


Our book by experts on “Prep 

aration of the Soil.” The 

study of this book meang 

larger better 

crops for 

Write post 
now. 


Pull Your Stumps 
All-Steel G 


400% Stronger Than | 
Any | 


with the Only. Genuine 
Triple-Power 


HERCULES 


- Stump 
Puller 


Thére is no 
longer any ex- 
cuse,* Mr, 
Farmer, for 
you having 

stumpy fields. The 
problem is solved for 
everybody with the 
latest steel Hercules 
Stump Puller. It is the 
onlyall-steel stumppul- 
ler andis the only one 
that uses triple-power, 


Hitch On—The Stump is Bound to Gome 


The strength is there and the power is there. You may have had trouble with iron pullers, 
but this Hercules genuine steel puiler is a different matter. It has 400% more str than 
the best iron puller ever made, and with our triple-power attachment a one-third greater pull 
is developed. The Hercules is in a class by 1tself. 

dt és the only stump puller that és guaranteed for three sears. The 
only stump # made with double safety ratchets, making them doubly Cast Iron 
safe. The only stump puller having ali bearings and wonking parts 16500 Ibs. 
turned, finished and machined, reducing Jriction, increasing power 
and ing it extremely light running. . 


Look At This Table 


You will see why we have made the Hercules of steel. The table 
aS strength per square inch of each different material. Steel is 
material for the Hercules, 


Don’t Risk 


It’s dangerous and it’scostly. Besides, it only shatters the 
stump and leaves the roots in the ground to grow again. The 
Hercules pulls roots and all, big stumps and small stumps, 

sized green trees, It is the Wrought Iron 
lor satisfactory work and keeping down the expense. Investi- 
ateitnow. Our little books are eye openers for people who 47000 Ibs, 
ave clearing todo. Let us send them to you. 
Free. Write today. 


Hercules Banufacturing Go. 
323 17th St., Centerville, 


Other 


19000 Ibs. 


Bronze 
36000 Ibs, 


Malleuble Iron 
40000 Ibs, 


} 
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Planet Jr. 12-tooth Harrow is the 
| tool no berry-grower or market-gardencr 
‘i : can afford to do without. Turns hard work RID 
for six men_into easy work for one. | 
a Our 1909 catalogue pictures and CH ap, ; 
describes 45 kinds of Planct Jr 
} 
| 
Lowest Priced 
Lightest Dratt 
| 
| 
| 

| | 
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from used fields, as our earl 


Nitrate of Soda 


ant-food all crops. 
OUR FREE BOOKS 


“cover the whole sulject of Nitrate of Soda terilsing and 
for 


: Buy Your Trees of | 


“MILLIONS motte Arbor 
Thirty-four growing Evergreens enable 


me to know what kind of trees t for the planter 
w and root | they will live. 
Trees are all Nursery Grown and in-a sugged climate 
on the open prairie, giving them a hardiness Not found 
in wild trees or those grows under protection. 38 Tested 


breaks, Hedges and Shelter-belts, $4 and up per 1,000, 


colored sorts—the Blue Spruce, Concolor, the wonder- 
ful Black Hill Spruce (native of South Dakota), Golden 
Arbor Vitae, Silver Cedars and Golden and Silver Juni- 
. My beautiful catalog describes over 200 varie’ 
iding Porest Trees, Shade Trees, Ornamental 
ruit Trees, _——_ Flowering Shrubs, Roses and 
emall Fruits. My Bargain Sheet contains 54 wo: 
Don't buy until you get my Catalog 
Write teday. My is Deautitally illustrated. Contains nearly 100 
for the planting and care of all kinds of trees. 


A Tree 


. Varieties, suited for aliclimates.and purposes: Wind- ~ 3% 
Por Ornamental Planting I offer many of the highly —*~ 


erfal Bargain Lots at $1 to $10 Red 
and Bargain Sheet. FREE. 


SILVER KING G BARLEY 


ley state hy the U soo 
1s that it produces the Denviest The baricy of | OUrnewEmperorWil- 
barieys on earth. “ (lam oat is the great- 
or VARIETIES your dreams; oatof thecentury. 
Qested by she Wisconsin Agricul | beards; easy to} armostas greatas the 
tural Sliver King | harvest, yielding Em You 
Barley heads thelistas thebiggest | wow Yorkstate pero It’s 
yielder! .That’s a record we are will want it. fe 
proud oft But it’s what Salzer"s marvel, 
Seeds do everywhere. acre. Big trial package, Ge 


R’S BILLION DOLLAR GRASS AND TEOSINTE 


Billion Dollar Grass covered itself with glory in 1908. It’s hay crop to the 
ted States alone 1s estimated at $10,000,000.00, I¢ will be much more for 
1909. is talking Everybody will sow it for 1909, as it 
coste bi téo t0 doe ‘with its first crop within six weeks a 
phe tone tone 8 per acre of magnificent hay. 
well, food freak. 


PURE CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 


re strains ot sever ona timothy seed stand all alone in 
course they cost more than any other seedsmans, 
but they are from weeds, That’s worth the diff: 


‘ We have by all odds the largest Seed Potato trade in the World— 
ene of our collars holds 60,000 Bushols! 


> 
@@” BIG CATALOG FREE 


in stamps we mati free of ali costs samples of King Bae Bar. 


Wheat, yisidt 64 bu. per acre 
Billion Do or, the cores bay fond bay food prodigy. together with 
any man’s money to 
getast start therew 


pate of Farm Seed 
you package Novelty 


JOHN A. SALZER 


dealer, should ‘be bought at figures 
around $6 a bushel for strictly prime 
seed. The supply in Ohio, Indiana 
and westward is also plentiful. The 
same holds true in a general way of 
timothy, alsike and Kentucky blue 
grass. Fiaxseed is much higher than 
in recent years. 

Farmers are more than éver before 
seeing to it that seed oats, for ex- 
ample, possess requisite germinating 
qualities, and dealers report some- 
thing of a defictency in really good 
seed. In the southwest there is talk 
of shortage in alfalfa, fescue and red- 
top. 

In corn, farmers were never more 
alive to the merit of planting only 
good seed. With -nore or less of the 
field corn maturing indifferentiy last 
seasoh, the shrewd business farmer 
intends to plant only good seed in 
1909. The crop of sweet corn was 
reasonably good and prices more 
nearly normal, although some dealers 


say that seed of high germination is” 


relatively scaree and prices wiil be 
fully up to the level of last year. 
The Shortage in Early Potatoes 
Dealers uniformly advise growers 
who want seed potatoes of early va- 
rieties to put in their orders at once. 
Some of them question whether there 
will be enough of the desirable varie- 
ties, strictly first-class choice stock, to 
go around. One prominent Ohio dealer 


says first-class seed potatoes are now, 


the middle of February, selling quite 
readily at $4 per barrel of 11 pecks. A 
New York dealer writes American Ag- 
riculturist that the supply of early 
varieties of seed potatoes is smaller 
than for many years, anticipating 
thaf the price will be much higher 
before planting time. Of the late 
varieties of potatoes there seem to be 
fair supplies. 


As to Quality 

There seems to be no question 
among reliable seedsmen about qual- 
ity. Here and there are evidences of 
cucumber seed, for example, appearing 
somewhat indifferent, but the gratify- 
ing testimony is added that germinat- 
ing trials show_a more excellent pro- 
portion even than could be expected. 
Each year finds farmers and garden- 
ers more alert as to quality, and seeds- 
men are keeping step with the pro- 
cession. 


Order Early 


This is the uniform and positive ad- 
vice of the seed trade. Such orders 


can be filled out of stores that have - 


been especially grown under. contract, 
or otherwise, and they are usually un- 
broken early in the season; a planter 
is thus able to get what he wants, 
while later on there is a possibility 
he may not find it so easy to secure 
seed of high grade. In fact, farmers 
are learning to order their seeds 
earlier through just such knowledge 
as is brought to their attention in this 
article. 

Farmers and gardeners should thus 
provide at once for seeds where short- 
ages are indicated; otherwise the ma- 
jority of seedsmen may have to re- 
port “stock sold out” before the plant- 
ing season really opens. With the 
knowledge before them of marked 
shortages in supplies in some quarters, 
and the accompanying fact that the 
quality of seeds as a whole is good, 
the forehand farmer and gardener 
will grasp the situation. 


.A little seed 
“Of a weed, 
And a little drop of water, 
In a clime, 
In a little time 
A little crop wili slaughter. 


But a little hoe 
- "Gainst the little foe 
And a little elbow grease, 
Will stealing stop, 
Assist the crop, 
And plant food will increase. 
{M. G. K. 


Bunch Beans in Favor 


GEORGE W. WOOLLEY, HAMILTON co, g 


Gardeners in our vicinity have toig 
us for years that it did not pay to 
srow-bunch beans. Last year | de- 
termined to make an experiment of 
the matter for -myself.- I bought 
enough of Burpee's-.bunch butter 
beans to plant 86 hills, The results 
surprised me and pleased me beyond 
expression. From -the -36 hills we 
had an abundance of good, large. 
sized beans, all that. were needed for 
a family of seven -persoms. -I like 
these beans, becausé they are easier 
to cultivate. than lima- beans, and 
they do not require any poles, which 
is quite a saving of labor. Now, | 
will say this to readers of, American 
Agriculturist : next season just try and 
see if they do not pay. Give them a 
good rich soil, such as for onions. 
It is not necessary to hoe them more 
than three or four times before blos- 
soming; then the parts form, and in 
a very short time there will be plenty 
of nice, large-sized, tender beans, 


Handling Cauliflowers 

SIVERT HOWELESEN, COOK COUNTY, ILL 

I own 40 acres in the> suburbs of 
Chicago and value this land at $5000 
per acre. The least profit these 40 
acres have ever returned me was 
$3000 annually. My principal farming 
has consisted in vegetables to supply 
the Chicago markets, mainly cauli- 
flowers, and also spinach, cabbage, 
cucumbers, radishes and other crops 
in season. I have been particularly 
successful with my cauliflowers and 
the following is the way I have man- 
aged : 

The seeds are sown in @rilis in the 
hothouse early in March. This hot- 
house is made into a cold frame after 
the plants have been out of the 
ground several days. They are trans- 
planted in May to the fields where 
they are placed 2% feet apart, the 
plants themselves being 18 inches 
apart in the row. When there is any 
danger of worms of any kind, I place 
the plants close together because the 
loss will then be less in proportion to 
the acreage planted. When the first 
crop has been taken out of the hot- 
house, I immediately sow other seed, 
generally getting three or four crops 
each season -to keep the market con- 
tinuously supplied between July and 
the first frost. 

My soil is a black loam. I use no 
compost or commercial fertilizer. 
Twenty-five loads of manure per acre 
is about the usual amount applied. I 
get this manure from the city stables 
and the cost, when I figure the cost 
of team and man and -the great dis- 
tance from the sources of. supply, 
amounts to $2 per load. 

I practice clean cultivation, mainly 
to keep the weeds down and yet aim 
to conserve the moisture; sometimes 
cultivating as many as three or four 
times per season, using a one-horse 
cultivator. In order to utilize the land 
to the utmost, I plant celery between 
the cauliflower rows, planting just at 
the time when the cauliflowers are 
being set out. 

As soon as the heads commence to 
form I draw the ‘outside leaves to- 
gether and tie them to keep the sul- 


light off the heads. This should be 


done. as soon as the head can be seen 
and I usually leave the leaves tied 
until the head is cut out. When treat- 
ed in this way the heads will nearly 
always be snowy white. Otherwise 
they become brown in color and, if 
kept long in the field unprotected, 
will become yellow and the. heads 
will spread, losing their crispness and 
delicate flavors. Late in the season I 
find immature heads do best if put in 
cold frame or cold cellar to matur& 
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How to Select Fruit Trees 


ORLANDO HABRISON, MARBYLAND - 


One of the important questions 
with the fruit grower, today § is: 
Where can I get the kind of fruit 
trees and select them to my own 
- liking? There 


is but one an- 
swer to, the 
question: Go 
yourself: 
to the nursery 
and be con- 
vinced whether 
you are willing 
or not to place 
yourself inthe 
hands of the 
nurs eryman. 
If satisfied, 
make up your 
list of. varie- 
ties, so the 
nurseryman can tell you whether 
good or bad, or whether he grows 
them or not. Many growers want at 
Teast ten times too many varieties and 
often worthless sorts for their local- 
ity, simply _ because «+ they have 
noticed the variety well advertised. 
Confine yourself to few. 

Ask the nurseryman to explain his 
methods of growing from the seed or 
seedlings to maturity, and you will 
not ask for cheap trees. A visit will 
convince you no good nurseryman is 
sparing either money or efforts today 
in producing the very best trees that 
can be grown. He must be up’to date 
on practical and scientific problems 
pertaining to all nursery and orchard 
work, and to protect himself, and 
you will find he is only too glad to 
impart this knowledge to his cus- 
tomers, A visit to the nursery will 
convince you. 

Some nurserymen employ the best 
scientific men for inspection work 
and fumigation, and for looking care- 
fully in the matter of spraying with 
the proper materials and at the 
proper time. These men are assisted 
by the state entomologist on both sci- 
entific and practical points. A visit 
to the nursery will convince you. if. 
such men would pay you. 

Some nurserymen employ men well, 
posted on varieties of fruit, but the 
best of all is the experimental farm 
en the nursery grounds. Eating the 
fruit will convince you. 

When you are ready to select a 
good tree you will leave the whole 
responsibility to the nurseryman and 
his men, and the only thing for you 
to do is to select the grade of tree. 
Convinee yourself his seed or seed- 
lings are the best. See that the roots 
are not affected with knots or aphids. 
Ask where the buds were cut from 
and about being true to name. “By 
cutting a tree you can tell whether 
the heart is affected or not. Ask the 
nurseryman not to dig too early, and 
use great care in keeping the trees 
from the sun and wind. Don’t be so 
rigid as to say the peaches must be 
’ 9-16 of an inch caliper and not less 
than 5 feet, and the apples must be 
% inch, and not less than 6 feet high, 
when some varieties will make twice 
the growth of others. Too many or- 
chardists insist that trees must be 
exact in size and shape. You should 
remember that trees are not molded, 
but grown, ~and as varied in sizes as 
your corn in the field. It is almost im- 
a to keep in sizes and varie- 

es. 

Many nurseries can show you 
something worth while any month in 
the year if you will make the trip. 
Yet August and Septemover is the best 
time to visit them. In January and 
February you fin@ -them grafting, 
March and April planting and ship- 
Ping trees and digging shrubs and 
Plants, May and June cultivating 
trees and picking strawberries, July 
to September picking peaches and 
*arly apples and budding trees in full 


OBLANDO HABRISON 


‘does Mot usually become serious be-* 


-den crops, all in one patch, and in 


FROM NURSERY TO ORCHARD 


foree, October and November digging 
and shipping ‘trees and picking ap- 
ples and pears, December trenching 
trees and getting them in shape for 
early spring. The nurseryman has a 
hard business to handle, and a visit 
to the nursery will convince you the 
price of fruit trees is far too low. 
Controlling Leaf Diseases 

One of the most striking results of 
spraying an apple orchard is the ef- 
fect on the foliage. ‘The leaf diseases 
are largely prevented by applications 
of bordeaux, write Profs W. M. Scott 
and A. L; Quaintance of the United 
States department of agriculture, and 
the foliage remains fresh and green 
long after unsprayed trees are de- 
foliated. In. some recent experiments 
the unsprayed trees began to shed 
their leaves.in July, and were practi- 
cally defoliated by the last of August, 
@ month before the time to pick the 
crop. 

Treatment recommended for fungi 
on apple fruits will largely prevent 
leaf troubles and hold the foliage in 
good condition till frost. Some of the 
leaves become affected soon after they 
unfold in “the spring, but the trouble 


fore midsummer, and four applica- 
tions of bordeaux at intervals of two 
to three weeks, beginning about six 
weeks after the blossoms are shed, 
appear to give reasonable protection. 

However, the earlier applications 
usually necessary for the control of 
apple scab and the codling moth aid 
in the control of leaf-spot diseases, 
and when these are made only one or 
two of the later sprayings are neces- 
sary. - When it is desired to spray for 
leaf-spot diseases only, the first ap- 
plication should be made two or three 
weeks after the petals have fallen, 
and a second about seven weeks later. 
These two applications, if thoroughly 
made, will usually hold the foliage in 
good condition. 
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sats fren 
rust end they heave cutyielded other kinds in the eame from 10 te 
Que own 1908 erop, 185 sores, yielded between 8,000 and 9,000 bushels or the 
age for New York. “waleed 440 bu. om 4 sores.” 

Dann, Monroe Co., reports, “Over 1,000 bu. from 26 scres."’ Our 


imoluded. 
Car. fa the Farm 


Circumventing Weeds 


A. JEFFERS, FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA 


The long growing seasons of the 
south make it almost impossible, at 
least impracticable, to keep the gar- 
den clear of weeds all summer. No 
m&tter how clean the garden may be 
kept throughout, the earlier part of 
the season, the weeds creep in later 
on, and in the fall the garden looks 
more like a weed bed than anything 
else. 

This year we adopted a new plan. 
We planted watermelons, cantaloups, 
cucumbers, beans, sweet corn, sun- 
flowers and several other minor gar- 


largest size at $15 per hundred. 

cIntosh Red Apple is our specialty and we have a large block 
of that hardy red app We nearly 100 hing of le 
trees, at our nursery. We offer Peach, ‘ear, Cherry every 

of plant, vine or tres for the orchard, en or wart. : 


Bartlett Pear Trees For Sale 


There is a big demand for the P. T 

Last year the supply did not equal the Send We now have the 
torgost and best block of Standard Bertet Pear Ti in New 
York state. Our price at present is $24 per undred for the largest 
size. Price of medium size Bartlett pear trees is 2 per hundred. 
Bartlett pear 4 to 5 ft. hi 15 per hundred. e offer Kieffer 


* -- Book Worth s Dollar for Ten Cents, Send 10 cents for postage and mailing Green’s Book on Fruit Growing 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 21, Rochester, Y: 


IT CATALOG, 137 da of BIG FRUIT MA ; a 


long rows to be mainly cultivated 
with the horse. At the last working, 
which covered an area of little more 
than one acre, we sowed cowpeas be- 
tween all the rows, and _ the last } 
vorking. worked them into the soil }) 
nicely. 

By the time the melons were ripe 
not a melon nor a melon vine was to 
be seen, and yet the patch was cov- 
ered with them, hidden away under 
the foliage of the peas. We had no 
trouble in picking the _melons. and 
other vegetables, and by being a little 
eareful in gathering the garden sass 


I the Best Seeds You Have Ever Bought. 


‘At The Same Prices You Have Always Paid 


JOHNSON’S GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL FOR 1909 
By HERBERT W. JOHNSON, of the Late Firm of Johnson & Stokes 
_QQIVES you the benefit of x ears’ experience in testing and 
- proving the best. Sent /ree to Seed Buyers who write for 
- its Johnson's Jack Rose is thé earliest good tomato in existence. If XY 
; three 2c stamps with your inquiry we will send with the : 
anual a packet of this valuable new tomato, which alone costs 1§c. ‘\ 


JOHNSON SEED COMPANY, 217 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for the table, did not at all injure the 
protecting crop of pea vines. 

In October we finished mowing. and 
raking up the peas and had 40 cocks, 
nearly a ton, of fine forage for the 
cow. The garden patch was not only 
free from weeds, but the land is ac- 
tually better, 

Had we not sown this crop the gar- 
den would have been the worst look- 
ing patch: of latid on the farm. - On a 


Fieid Seeds 


ecialty of handling Red 
White Glover and ‘Altalfa seed; 


Bought 
Direct 


OODSEEDS 


SEBESTINTHEWORLD 
PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 

Tzive alot of new sorts for 

i ith every order I fill. 


Illustrated with over 


Clover, 


‘ungarian and Millet, 


small part of this garden we sowed, our direct from the 

as an experiment, crimson clover with roducer, and give you good quality for the "@ 700 engravings of vegeta 
fowess prices. Samples and prices on appli- ; and flowers. Send yours and 

the peas, but the growth of peas was | Bestion.” address all inquiries to aoa * add 

so luxurious that the clover was Wertheimer & Sons, Ligonier, ind. d, Llinois 


in the cold North on land especially for each varicty 
com ive 5 
Lawrence on the Eden Grounds in Massachusetts, 1,y00 } 
varieties were grown, have proven $0 be the 
‘Thousands of progressive business farmers in the Southern and & 
rience that Dibple's Northern-growz Seed 
~ splendid crope when others fall be 
Seed Potatoes that moncy cost you 
more than ordinary, run-out, lots by your leet 
Cres 6,00 sre, 30 varieties in all, the new sorts 
of and all the standard Kinds worth every 
Dushel was saved from fields free from t or disease. 
We are not merely Seed Dealers, but SEED arow and have 
. fer the Middle and 
| DIBBLE’S MAMMOTH YELLOW FLINT 
the 
DIBBLE’S IMPROVED EARLY LEAMING 
ia from 10 days to 2 weeks earlier than the ogmmon Leeming and 
eure are large 4 : 
W. Onnder writes: ‘Ears 11 inches Jong, 10 to fest tall. Tt was the 
Palen, 1 bu. 2 be. bag $8.00, 20 bu. $1.60; bags fine: 
cats are th ecleane and weigh te 5 ibs. per | 
also conteins testimonial over 100 Farmers who have 
found eux Parm Seeds to be all that we claimed and MORE. The is ; 
free and it deseribes the best See¢ Potatoes, Cora, Onta, Clever, Alfalfs sad 
Grace Beed that money vill Duy, and the prises ave right Send for it teday. : 
‘The Leoding Parm Good of 
Over 1,200 Aeres tm our Seed Parma. 
| 
| 
| | 
i 
d 
| 
From the Grower, and 3 
‘ | 
Sold Direct to the Farmer | 
4 
= é 


50 PLUM to Points in N. ¥., N. J 
50 CHER Ohio, IL, Mieh., Ind., and all 
ve 
Get it new. festab 194 


& WILEY & SON, Dept. D, Cayuga, &. ¥. 


Empire King.§ 


He who attempts to grow fruits without » Sprayer is handi- 
—— Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mold and mildew, all & 
damage the crop, and in all cages succeed if the farmer does 
ray. is the pump having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 
book free. FIELD FORCE CO., 18 Ecanea, ¥. 


WM positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all soft bodied oucking insects without injury to the tree. Simple 
more effective i cheaper than Lime Su!phur. Not an expermment. 
for for FREE sample anc enaorsements of leading frui: growers and entomologists who have used it for 
958.00 SPRAY CALENDAR fr YOU MENTION THIS PAPER.’’ 
Prices gal. tin Ss. 1¢ gal. can $6.06, 5 gal. can $3.25; 1 gal. can $1.00 f. o. b. New York. 
gallon to cy simply sading water. Order now; sprin NEw our last chance, 
G. PRATT 0., MEG. Dept. 0 50 CHURCH 8T., iw cITYy. 


Don’t Waste Money 
On Cheap Implements 


Cheap materials and flimsy con- 
struction can't miake a Satisfactory 
implement. They cost a lot of time 


and temper and saving in price 
is but trifling. Pri WALTER A. WOOD SPIKE TOOTH HARROW 


WALTER A: WOOD IMPLEMENTS 


are made of the os se gtade materials and are carefully put together 
by competent workmen. A fifty-seven year experience is behind them. 
hese are the implements it pays to buy, you get satisfaction in every 
t. Take | or example our Spring and Spike Tooth Harrows. 


_ They do work under all conditions and endure severest strain. The I-beam steel 
composing their frames has no sir ual for strength in proportion to its bulk, while nothing 
makes as good a tooth bar as the U-bar steel we ‘use, as it is the only material that ields 
Eroeatiy to the strain of the teeth. The relief springs on the adjusting hars (exclusive 
| featare) allow bred levers to yield to unusual strain on teeth, saving the entire harrow 
from injury and greatly prolonging its life. The triangular tooth on the spike harrow 
Cuts the soil easier and stirs more of it than any other; has three sharp edges to be used 
in succession and is held more firmly against the tooth bar than any other kind. 
The steel runners on the spring tooth harrow have renewable shoes, allow adjust- 

ment of height of harrow frame saving 

it wear, preventing gathering of t 

oo our dealer show you these harrows. 

u don’t know his address, ask us, 
illustrated forty-page 


Walter A. Wood Mowing and 
Reaping Machine Co, 


Box 207 Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Leading Independent Harvesting Machine Concern 


Plants and Trees You Can Depend On 


-"~ Pruft and Ornamental—are supplied by Harrison's Nurseries. If you have been @ patron you will be interested to know 
that our 1909 stock is bigger and better than that of any previous year, Should you never have tried Harrison's plants aad 
trees, it will pay you to find out about them before you make your spring purchases. - 


Strawberries, Peaches, Apples and Pears 


Are fruits In which Harrison's. Nurseries lead, both in quality and quantity. Our ro09 ~— — nearly six million 
thousand fine young Peach trees, app hi Mion Apple 
ds of Pears. We have also comp Plame, Grapes, etc. 


Orkamental Shrubs for the Home Grounds ~ 
and Decidueus kinds—have had the attention at Harrison's which insures healthy 
in California Privet, Rhododendrons, Roses, Bay Trees, and the favorite hedge plants 


Free — Our New and Better Catalogue! 


Tt fs away ahead Our fruit tree and ornamental 
offerings are y described and illustrated—all pictures from i color covers, 
true to life, showing Strawberries, Peaches and Apples. Send for a copy today and get an explanation of why ft now requires 
& thousand acres to grow the stuff we sell every year. 


Always Mention writing any of our advery 


Quick reply if you do. 


ORCHARD AND FOREST 


High-Grade Maple Syrup 


F, L. ALLEN, TRUMBULL COUNTY, 0 


Iam a maple syrup maker-and aim 
to get the largest possible amount of 
the best possible quality, with the least 
possible expense and injury to the 
trees; To do this I always have in 
mind that tapping the trees deadens 
the wood for a short distance on each 
side and a greater distance up and 
down; hence try to avoid. any great 
injury here. 

In tapping I select a fresh place 
for the boring and use a %-inch bit 
for the first tapping. This size of hole 
will produce just as much sap as a 
larger one, and unless the trees are 
quite latge I hang only one bucket 
to the tree. When the trees have be- 
gun to dry up the exposed wood be- 
comes sour, but there is still sap in 
the tree, and I do not want to stop it, 
so I bore out these old holes with a 
%-inch bit, going in just a little 
deeper, so as to remove all of the sea- 
soned and sour wood. 

By doing this I have a new tapping, 
with everything fresh and clean and 
the tree injured in but one place. 
Some sugar makers freshen the trees 
by putting in an extra spout, leaving 
the old one in also, but I cannot com- 
mend this practice. The two spouts 
will produce very little more sap than 
one when freshened up. There is 
another side to it also, due to the fact 
that the old hole sends out sour sap 
that is certain to injure the quality 
of the syrup. 


How Good Sap Is iia 

All this means that to get quality 
you must be extremely careful that 
you have good sap in the first place, 
and then that everything is kept clean 
and neat thereafter. Consequently, 
covers are essential to keep out rain 
water, the washings from the bark of 
the trees and insects. When uncov- 
ered immense numbers of insects get 
into the pails and are drowned. Metal 
covers are more or less satisfactory. 
Many use square pieces of boards 
large enough to cover the pails.. These 
answer the purpose in every way. Tin 
pails are to be recommended over gal- 
vanized iron, as they are more clean, 
and a better quality of syrup can be 
produced. I find it an advantage to 
paint both outside and inside of the 
tin pails. If well painted they will 


| last indefinitely. Nothing destroys the 


quality of syrup so much as_ sour, 
slimy pails. 

I begin to boil the sap as soon as 
there is enough to justify canning and 
continue as rapidly as possible until 
the entire job is completed. It is not 
a good plan to boil the same material 
over and over. Some form of evap- 
orator should be used which will per- 
mit the draining off of the syrup at 
frequent intervals. Boiling will be 
more rapid and the product better. If 
the sap is not more than an inch deep 
in the pans or evaporator, the quicker 
the sap can be taken frem the trees 
and sealed up in the cans, and the 


same. care that is used to keep all 


handling vessels clean, the better will 
be the quality of syrup. 


Mice in Young Orchards 
©. H. POLHEMUS, ULSTER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


One of the destructive pests that 
the owner of a@ young apple orchard 
has to reckon with-is the field mouse. 
It is commonly supposed that they 
are to be feared only in winter after 
deep snows have fallen and the ani- 
mals in search of food find the suc- 
culent bark of the young apple tree 
near their nests or burrows. But the 
experience of the past season has 
taught me that they may girdle trees 
at any time of the .year if. circum- 
stances favor them. 

In July I mulched the young trees 
with grass cut from around them. 


dnches into the loose soil. 


In the spring previous to that time. 


the ground around the trees had been 
well loosened with grub hoe and pick, 
and when they were mulched in July 
no one suppose the mice would trou- 
ble them, as the field was in grass, 
but the summer proved to be the 
Griest ever known in this section. 
From May till winter only light sur- 
face rains fell, scarcely enough to 
moisten, but not enough to wet the 
ground. The summer was so hot and 
dry that the mulch did not keep the 
ground moist, for the rains were not 
heavy enough to penetrate it, but, of 
course, it made the ground cooler 
and a little damper under it and pro- 
tected th® trees somewhat from the 
fierce rays of the summer sun. 

So what did the thirsty and famish- 
ing rodents do but niake the mulch 
their shelter and home and form their 
nests and burrows under it in the 
ground! In August when looking over 
the trees I discovered a number of 
them girdled, some completely so, 
and immediately I .put’ elm-véeneer 
wrappers ‘around them all, covering 
the wounds of the girdled trees with 
grafting wax and heaping dirt around 
them. The hard, dry, elm weod wrap- 
pers would seem to be @ complete 
safeguard against further depreda- 
tions, and they did protect most of 
the trees, for the tarred ends of the 
wrappers were well pushed down into 
the soil. But some of the more saga- 
cious mice were not to be foiled by 
the wrappers, and burrowed under 
them down to the roots of the tree 
and fed on the juicy bark, and even 
ate the wood of the smaller roots. 

This proves that mulching in a very 
dry season has its peculiar dangers. 
As no rains had fallen on the ground 
to compact it since it was first loos- 
ened up, the mice, protected by the 
mulch, could burrow at their leisure 
and feed on the reots without being 
discovered. The only way I discovered 
that the trees had been molested was 
from seeing one leaning over in an 
unnatural position, and on taking 
hold of it, I lifted it out as easily as 
if it had been a stake stuck a few 
What will 
be the condition of the trees that 
were completely girdled in August 
and treated with grafting wax and 
soil I cannot tell till the next growing 
season begins. They did not shed 
their leaves earlier than the unmo- 
lested trees, and their bark is still 
plump and fresh this winter. 


ts were conduct- 
ge at ths Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion to determine the advantages of 
the relative value of sub-irrigation as 
compared with surface watering. Two 


_ crops of lettuce were grown. The 


first <rop was harvested from Jan- 
uary 15 to 31 and the second crop 
from April 2 to 7. In summing up 
the results from both crops it was 
found that the surface-watered bench 
yielded nearly 60 pounds more lettuce 
than did the sub-irrigated bench, or 
a difference of approximately 600 
pounds for a house 20x100 feet. Judg- 
ing from these results those in charge 
are of the opinion that with proper 
care as large crops can be produced 
with surface watering as with sub- 
irrigation, and that the added precau- 
tion necessary in surface watering is 
more than offset by the difficulties and 
cost connected with the. sub-irriga- 
tion system. ~ 


Hotbeds Are Too Popular with 1a7y 
farmers. Cold frames would offer less 
inducement to late snoozing. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bow- 
ker’s Fertilizers; they the 
earth and those who till it. Write 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, who make attrac- 
tive propositions to farmers who 
will act as agents. Tilustrated 
catalog free.” 
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co-worker with the 
And rite ‘and _— and heat and cold, 


Imperial 


and 
The of to feed and 
clothe 
And render beautiful and glad the 
world! 
[Henry J. Stockard. 
The Latest Word on Spraying 
PROF F, C. STEWART, NEW YORK 


During 1908 some of our investiga- 
tors of plant diseases Have advanced 
important new ideas on spraying fruit 
trees. In circular No 1, of the bureau 
of plant industry, W. M. Scott an- 
nounces that he has devised a cheap 
and easily prepared lime-sulphur mix- 
ture which can be used on peaches 
and other fruit trees during the grow- 
ing seasen without injury to the foli- 
age or fruit. He calls it the self- 
boiled ime-sulphur mixture. His ex- 
periments made in Missouri in 1907 
show it to be hignaly efficient in the 
eontrol of peach rot and scab. The 
best proportions of lime and sulphur 
have not been determined definitely. 

The mixture that gave the most 
promising results was one composed 
of 10 pounds of sulphur, 15 pounds 
fresh stone lime and 50 gallons of 
water. The lime is slaked with a few 
gallons of hot water. The sulphur 
is added immediately and thoroughly 
stirred into the boiling lime. The 
only heat used is that generated by 
the slaking of the lime. After boiling 
ceases, enough water is added to 
make 50 gallons. The mixture is then 
strained through a 20-mesh sieve and 
applied with a spray pump. 

If this new fungicide proves to 
have the qualities claimed for it, it 
will certainly be a great thing for 
peaches and may be useful for other 
fruits. However, we warn fruit grow- 
ers against using it extensively until} 
they have thoroughly tested it on @ 
kmail seale. In the past, heavy losses 
have sometimes resulted from the use 
of new spray mixtures. It is best to 
£0 slowly with these new things. We 
understand that Mr Scott made fur- 
ther experiments in 1908, but the re- 
sults have not yet been published. 


Stock Solution of Lime and Sulphur 


Prof Cordley of the Oregon station 
also has a lime-sulphur mixture, 
Which he claims can be safely used 
on the foliage of fruit trees. He 
falls it the stock solution method of 
Preparing lime-sulphur mixture. He 
makes a stock solution of Mme and 
Sulphur, which gives a hydrometer 
test of 1.27. Each gallon contains 
238 pounds of sulphur. .Diluted wita 
15 parts of water this did not injure 
the foliage of apple, pear, plum, 
Brape, potato and celery, but aid in- 
jure peach, He states that apple 


- was free from spray injury, 


Colorado apple trees 


INSECT AND omen PEST 


trees sprayed three times with this 
mixture gave 79.3% of scab-free fruit, 
while unsprayed trees gave only 19.9% 
trees sprayed. with bordeaux 
49.1% of scab-free fruit; Moréover, 
the fruit sprayed with. lime-sulphur 
while 
31.9% of the fruits receiving bordeaux 
spray injury. 

While we do not question the 
veracity of Prof Cordley, we cannot 
believe that the lime-sulphur mixture, 
in any form, is really more efficient 
than bordeaux for the control of ap- 
ple scab. A mistake has been made 
somehow. Qur advice to apple grow- 
ers is to continue to use 3-3-50 bor- 
deaux, as in the past. 

Poison by Means of Soil 


Probably many fruit growers have 
been alarmed by Colorado station bul- 
letin No 181, on arsenical poisoning 
of fruit trees. It is stated that in 
suffer from a 
disease in which the crown of the 
tree_is girdled, the bark on portions 
of’ the trunk dead and sunken, and 
most of the roots dead. Dr Headden, 
the station chemist, who made an 
investigation of this trouble, con- 
cludes that it is due to arsenic in the 
soil. When trees are sprayed with 
arsenate of lead or arsenite of lime, 
these substances eventually find their 
way into the soil and accumulate 
there. According to Dr Headden, the 
alkali in the Colorado soils renders 
the arsenic soluble, so that it may be 
absorbed by the apple roots. That 
arsenic in soluble form is extremely 
poisonous to plants is well known. 
Dr Headden analyzed the soil under 
dying trees and found it to contain 
arsenic in dangerously large quanti- 
ties. He also found arsenic in the 
wood of diseased trees. e holds 
that spraying with arsenical com- 
pounds is responsible for the death 
of the trees. 

In the minds of eastern orchardists 
who read this bulletin, the question 
will naturally arise, Does this apply 
to orenards in the east? In the past 
it has been assumegé that, in our soils, 
the arsenical compounds used in 
spraying retain the tmsoluble form 
and so are not harmful to the “trees. 


Sweet Corn Is a Staple crop though 
not as profitable as many others. We 
generally manure it heavily, not only 
for itself, but the succeeding crop. 
Bight thousand ears is what we try 
to get from an acre. There is always 
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GROVER NURSERY CO., 


Line. Fruitand Ornamental, Free Catalog. 
72 Trest 
Rochester, Y. 


The KLINE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Just the thing for 
WATER SUPPLY 


No water rent, yet all the 
city conveniences; pumps 

water for irrigating or any 
other water supply, with- 
out cost. Write for catalog. 


J. M. KLINE, Beavertown, Pa. 


FARM | ‘SEEDS. 


We are Recl 
etiten Seed Oats and Corn and a full line o’ 


The Henry Phipps Seed and Implement Go. 


115-217 St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio. 


in Red, Alsike, 
Alfalfa, Crimson also Timothy, 
Write for price list cata- 


ONLY ONE SMALL PROFIT 


The 
SH SHRUBS, ROSES 


ES. MAYO & CO. 


ent of HARDY 
PLANTS. 
Grower te Planter. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


rite for factory 
agency offer. 


with same laborand fluid. 
Fiat or round, fine or coarse « 
from same nozzle Ten 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewashing, 
ete. Agents Wanted, Bookiet Free, 

1 East Ave. 


Wf Vick’s Garden a and Ploral Guide 


tells how to V bles 
Flowers, Fru ts. Value 
interested in gardening or ing. Cai 
and coupon good for 25 cents on first order 
Vick's Mikado White Aster four to five inches in 
Giameter. Retails at butwe 10° 
et 


will send Catalog 


CHOICE STRAWBERRIES 
h igh 
es ine hig -grade 
tion about varieties. Cat- 
alog FREE. 
The Flansburgh & Potter Go. 
Box 10 Lealle, Mich 


a demand for it and for several years AU UGUSS 

it has averaged over $1 a hundred.— ST RA ERRIES 

[E. A. Sexsmith, Essex County, N J. e by Samuel Cooper, Delevan, N.Y.C y Circulars trees 
NO-MONEY-IN-ADVANCE,. 


URST SPRAYERS¢* FREE TRIAL § 


LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, then 
if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till you sell your crop, then 
you can pay us out of the “‘extra profit.”” We pay freight... Wholesale dealers’ prices. 


se 

time. a sprayer. Vapor spray 
prevents is blight bu; and rot from cuttin 
pour crop in half. pressure from big wh 

eight of row. Cheap in price strong and der- 
able. GU FoR 5 FULL 
Needn’t-send-a-cent to get it ‘‘on trial.” You can get 
one free if you are first in yourlocality. Write now. 


PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID 
FOR ITSELF. 


~Get a spra 
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FREE =: 


r eve Power 
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Horsepower Potato & Orchard 
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wers in this way. offer good 
"Don't delay. the 
G4 North St. 


Horse-Power Potato & Orchard 
_For big growers. Most powerful machine made. 
‘ato ito gallon tank for one or two horses. Stéel axle. 
One-piece-heavy-angle-iron frame, cypress wood 
tank with le round iron hoops. Metal 
wheels. “Adjustable” spray arms and nozzles. Brass 


sure, perfect agitation, easy 
operate, ball-vaives, plu 
er, strainer, etc. Automatic 


strainer. do ree or 
rayere, 
bar- 


ber” about any of our 


ball-valves, plunger, strainer, a Big pump gives § pornished plain, mounted on 
vapor ae. arranted for 5 years. thie § rel, or on wheels as shown. 5 year 
machine at our erpense with “your money in your 
See offer We try in, Get one 
Write today. free. See Write today. 
em an ote 
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COUPO N—Fill cut and send Coupon wi 


HH. L. HURST MPG. OO., 64 North 8t., Canto 
Send me your Catalog, Guide, “special offer” 
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PEACH TREES 


ts and Orna- 


260 


the cream of profitable inelndin 
ac 
Diamond and other raspberry 


ts; Evergreens, H Hedging, and other orna- 
tal stock request, stating what 
interests receive prompt attention, 

nformation how to succeed in fruit growing 


BROS. CO., Box 88, Yalesville, Coun 


$50.0TREES 


PuSave You$50 
) On a Manure Spreader 
-~ if You" Let Me 


than an 
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foray Waterion, lows, 
al Waterloo, Iowa, 
postpaid. 
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The Perfect Apple 


Write to us for our beautiful, free 
book, The Apple Stark “Delicious,” 
telling all about this wonderful 
apple—Perfect snipper—Surpass- 
ing flavor—Striking appearance. 
Sells for 25 to 50 per cent more cn 
all markets than other varieties. 

These trees bear young and bountifully 
in any climate where an apple can be 
grown. Big moneymakerin any o: 

Send For This FREE 
Book Today 
re or 
—all of first that 
live and bear magnificent fruit, 

Our prices are lowest on earth for high- 
est quality trees. — line of gen- 
eral nursery stock incl mageoee vines; 

roses, ornamentals, ots., years in the 
busines 


Get an early start by writing us now— 
* gefore you forget it. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


-—the acme of perfection in cata- 
logue making—is the most in- 
‘structive, the most useful, the 
most concise, and contains the 
least extravagant descriptions 
of any seed annual published. 


A Veritable Mine of Information 


‘You will agree with us when you 
have secured a copy. 


Ready Now Mailed Free 
Postal Sufficient 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


$3 Barcley St. York 
107 Yxare in Business in New York City 


VINE FRUITS 


Establishing a Vineyard 


In a thoroughly practical talk L. 
G. Youngs.ef North East told the 
Pennsylvania horticultural association 
at its recent meeting ofthe meth- 
eds he - employs in grape growing. 
For best results he prefers a well 
drained loam, elevated sufficiently to 
proyide good air drainage. The ground 
is thoroughly fitted by plowing and 
the .one<year.-one-root vines set in 
rows 9 feet. apart. Concords are 
placed 8 feet asunder in the rows and 
Delawares Somewhat closer; thus re- 
quiring about 600 and 800 vines to the 
acre, respectively. 

Before. planting the roots are 
trimmed. so. they. extend about 16 
inches, and in setting these roots are 
spread out in’ all directions, so as to 
hate the largest possible feeding 
ground. Many - growers) bunch the 
roots, but this practice does not give 
hest results. 

A few grapes may be gathered the 
second year,. when the vines are tied 
for the first time to wires stretched 
either after the Kniffin or the arm sys- 
tems. The first wire is about 30 
inches from the ground and the sec- 
ond about 24 inches higher A few 
vineyards employ. three wires. The 
canes are tied with soft wire, so that 
after the fruiting season, when prun- 
ing is done, these small wires readily 
drop off trellis. --Sumnrer~ prun- 
ing is not: praeticed,. cultivation 
with. plow, horse hoe and harrow 4s 
frequent. As a résult, the crop is well 
developed and of high quality. It_is 
marketed through co-operative socie- 
ties which. have enabled growers to 
do far better than they could pre- 
viously through. commission men. — 


Melons for Home Use and Mark?t 


G. “K.. MAURICE, NEW. YORK 


Among the most popular cantaloups 
of the large markets are the Montreal 
Market, Rocky Ford, Netted Gem, 
Emerald Gem.and Hackensack. This 
last one, however, has been rapidly 
givirig place’to melons of higher qual- 
ity ever sinee the Rocky Ford cru- 
sade, which was inaugurated in the 
late ’90’s; ‘The varieties mentioned are 
not only popular becauge of their 
ready salability, 
their high quality they are excellent 
for home. use. 

The Montreal Market is, perhaps, 
the largest muskmelon of high quality 
grown, specimens often weighing ten 
pounds or more. The Rocky Ferd is 
small, weighing about two pounds. 
The other varieties mentioned, with 
the execption- of the Hackensack, 
are round-formed varieties, weighing 
from three to six pounds... All these 
varieties, with the exception of the 
Emerald Gem, are  green-fleshed. 
There are a number of red or salmon- 
colored varieties of good quality 
which command a ready sale in mar- 
kets where they are known. They are, 
however, not quite so popular as the 
green-fleshed sorts: Among the lead- 
ing varieties are Paul Rose Osage, or 
Miller’s Cream, Emerald. Gem, and 
Banquet. 


The Montreal Market is more noted 
in the north than in the south, but 
whether this is simply because of gain- 
ing its repute in Montreal and other 
northern markets is not known. It 
would be well worth any planter’s ef- 
forts to try all the varieties men- 
tioned in an experimental way, and 
decide which is best suited for his 
conditions. So far as quality is con- 
cerned, he can make no mistake in 
the list given. 


As to watermelons, probably no va- 
riety exceeds in high quality the old 
Florida Favorite, Ice Cream, and 
Sweetheart. These, however, are not 
especially noted in the large markets. 
They are mostly desirable for home 
use and the local market. Without 
sacrificing too much in the way of 


but also. because of. 


quality, the grower may find Kleck- 
ley’s Sweet, Alabama Sweet, Duke, 
Jones, Triumph, Lord Bacon and 
Jumbo are good ones, They are all 
superior to Kolb Gem, which for so 
many years has been a leading ship- 
per-from the south, and holds a place 
among melons similar to the Ben 
Davis among apples and the Kieffer 
among pears. 

There are other varieties of excel- 
lent quality, such as the Gray Mon- 
arch, Sibley and Seminole, which 
should find a place in any list of good 
varieties. As to earliness, Sugar Loaf, 
Rattlesnake and Memphis hold a high 
reputation, and. for lateness, Scale 
Bark, Sweetheart and Boss are also 
noted. 


Care of Cane Fruits—Blackberries 
are easily raised in Illinois soils. The 
fall is the best time for planting. Set 
in-rows about 9 feet apart, 3 feet in 
row. Commence cultivation as soon 
as ground is in proper condition in 
the spring. Cultivate deep in the early 
part of the season. Later practice 
shallow cultivation with a harrow. 


Dust mutch is better and cheaper than 
straw. The latter also tends to har- | 


bor mice and insects. Bushes should 
be trimmed twice a year, being cut 
back the second spring to a hight of 
3 to.3% feet. After picking is oyer 
cut eut old canes and all small and 
weak growths.—[Supt Mclivaine, 
Central Illinois Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Cranberries should be given clean 
culture, if possible, and no weeds be 
allowed to grow on the marshes. On 
the clean marsh any-injury done to 
the vines is more easily noticed and 
aiso the insects that are found flying 
among the vines are then liable to be 
only those which .have business there. 
A clean marsh is also easier to be 
sprayed for pests.—[C. B. H., Wis- 
consin. 


Cultivating Currants—I begin culti- 
vation as-soon as the weather permits 
In the-fall we-plow up to the 
bushes .and. hoe oace, throwing the 
furrow up. In the spring we:hoe once 
again: -I.use a high-grade fertilizer 
analyzing,. nitrogen 2%, phosphoric 
acid 8%, potash 10%. . I use from. 500 
to 700 pounds.an.acre, applying it by 
hand in the spring, after which it is 
hoed in... I manure the. crop once 
very five to seven years. ‘The mixed fer- 
tilizer costs me from. $28 to-$30 a ton. 
{J. A. Hepworth, Ulster County, N Y. 


Growing Bush Fruits—At a recent 


horticultural meeting, Supt. McIlvaine 
of the Central Illinois experiment -sta- 
tion in a talk upon small fruits had 
this to say: “Cultivate currants until 
fairly well grown. Bushes may ‘be 
set nearly 900 to the acre. To. combat 
slugs dust the bushes with white -heél- 
lebore. Plant gooseberries 9 ‘feet 
apart, 7 feet in row. Thin the bushes 
to let in sun and air. Gather the 
fruit by putting on buckskin gloves 
and strip the berries and leaves to- 
gether, winnowing out the leaves af- 
terward.: 


Roads in Ocean county, N J, are 
very bad this: year. Many farmers 
have objected to spending money on 
the roads because too much of it is 
spent near the large towns. If the 
automobile owners want a gravel or 
stone road built it is easy for them to 
have it, and when it is built they 
crowd the horse vehicles to the ditch 
in many eases. The farmers and auto- 
mobile owners should try and agree 
on some law that will protect both 
against the’ reckless driver on the 
road.. I believe that the speed limit 

20 miles an hour is as fast as they 
should be allowed to run for their own 
safety, as well as the safety of oth- 
ers. Many abandoned farms would be 
reclaimed if the roads to market were 
good.—[C. M. Rorer, New Jersey. 
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Wilson Bres., Sale Easton, Pa, 


ere is 
scarcely any limit to the 
ible improvement in seeds, 
but it takes time and mo We have 
been improving flower rm vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
— are working to make Ferry’s 
suit you. Buy the best—Ferry’s, 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


- Everybody loves earticst vegetahles ¢ 
‘and brilliant dowers, Therefore, to 
gain you as a customer we offer: 

1000 kernels Fine Onion Seed. 
x» 1000 Rich Garrot Seed. 


Juicy 

Buttery Lettuce Seed. 

Tender Turnip 

Sweet Rutabege S’d. 

Melons, 1¢0 Tomato. 
ent Flowering 


1206 
all 10,000 of warranted 
grown seeds, well worth 
of arty man's money (instedies 
he Catalog) all postpaid for but 160 
send we add a pack- 
of Earliest Peep O” 


Big Plant, Tool ‘and Seed Catalog 


My buyers. Write for 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
LaCROSSE, WIS. 


Eclipse Corn Planter 
and Fertilizer Distributer. 


Plant: and ee as you go. Corn, peas, 
beans, beets, planted and fertilizer de- 
posited, in inte or all at. one passage. 


Wide -range for hill 
Handles any kind fer- 


row marker. 
ing, 6 to 45 inches. 
thizer. in any condition, 60 to 450 Ibs. per acre- 
‘We make a special gear which sows ~ Ibs. 


eracre. Plants all seeds accurately. Light 

raft, casily handled, quick and positive 
adjustments. We also make the Eclipse Two 
Horse Two Row Planter, Good terms t0 
agents where not introduced. Write us. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 


Box 120. Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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A New Early Strawberry 


The Gill was introduced in 1908 as 
a promising candidate in the list of 
extra earlies, and it is, therefore, too 
soon to make any positive assertions 
as to its value, So far as tried, how- 
ever, it is considered of great prom- 
ise. Its one serious defect seems to 
be a want of firmness that may pre- 
clude it from ever being.a shipper to 
distant markets. In the test plot of 
the Ohio station it has made a grand 
record.as @ heavy bearer, exceeding 
all competitors in yield. 

The time is ripe for the introduction 
of a new standard extra early and 
it were a pity if the Gill fails to fill 
that place. The Gill has marked 
characteristics that distinguish it 
from all others of the extra early 
class, 
strong, healthy and vigorous. It does 
not make runners as freely as the 
other earlies. It resists frost well, is 
perfect in blossom and sets the heav- 
jest crop of any berry of its season. 
Its berries run from medium to quite 
large and are handsome and very 
uniform in shape. They are well 
flavored and free from the sourness 


Good Seedling Strawberry—I have 
more of Mount’s séedling strawberry 
in fruit than anyone else. A friend 
of mine at Hightstown took a seed- 
ling out of the fence corner and 
planted it some eight or ten years ago. 
About five or six years ago he had 
not more than an eighth of an acre, I 
think, grown thickly all over the 
ground, and at one picking, before 
anybody had commenced to pick at 
all, he had picked eight crates of fine 
berries. He gave me a few plants, 
and I have been growing them and 
increasing the plantation. Last year 
we had about an acre and a half in 
fruit. They were plants that were set 
along in July and August and fruited 


The plant is rather small, but 


THE LUSCIOUS 


the next year. The plant is an excel- 
lent grower, and the fruit a finer 
colored and finer flavored berry than 
the Success. I think it is not as pro- 
ductive as the Success, but, as a home 
berry, or for the local market I have 
never known an early berry that I 
like as well as that. It is too soft for 
distant shipping. It holds its own as 
to size to the very last, and is about 
as early or a little earlier than Suc- 
cess. Ihave not sent it out, nor 
recommended “it very highly, because 
I was not certain that it would be pro- 
ductive enough. I have now two 
acres On. good, saridy soil. These will 
fruit next year.—([C. E. Black. 


Mulching Strawberries—Our Michi- 
gan friends do not mulch strawberries 
as much as we do, and they have 
more snow. Their principal market 
is Chicago, where they find that early 
berries bring the best prices. The 
strawberry not mulched will ripen 
several days earlier than the mulched 
ones, so a great many having sandy 
soil do not mulch. Mr Welch of 
Douglas plants rows of corn through 
the strawberries, every three or four 
rows, I think. He lets the stalks 
stand, and if they do so, fall over. 
This protects from the wind, and 
catches thge snow, and at the same 
time it acts as a mulch. Of this it 
can be said that it does not rob the 
soil of moisture as do oats and’ bar- 
ley wlfen used as mulch.—[W. W. 
Farnsworth, Lucas County, O. 


I would like to say a good word for 
the President strawberry as fruited 
upon my grounds, and 6ne of my 
neighbor’s last season. The fruit is 
firm, large, and of splendid color, 
while some of my best varieties failed 
me, probably caused by excessive 
moisture, which was disastrous. to 
strawberry growing in BEssex county. 
{E. C. Black, Monmouth County, N J. 
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Farmer Strawberry 
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Long’s Champion 
Yellow Dent Corn 


Here is a corn that yielded 
160 bushels shelled corn per 
acre last year, and has yield- 
ed an average of 133 bushels - 
per acre for the last 10 years 
on a breadth of 80 to 90 acres. 


PRICE, $1.50 per peck; 
$5.00 per bushel ; 10-bushel 
lots, $4.75 per bushel.  Se- 
lected and hand-picked. 


Our Farmer’s Manual for 1909 
is now ready and will be mailed 
free to all mentioning A. A. 


Peter Henderson @ Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York 
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Insects Injurious to Vegetables 


By F. H. CHITTENDEN, 8.0. D. A complete, 
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practical work, giving desc 
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trated. inches, 300 pages. Cloth. Price..$150 
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& Any kind, and quantity. Write for catalogue 
bulletih No. 51. 


free 
Sole Exporters o: Extra | HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, MN. C. 
ok: Ge ~ for sow- 
Specially se for the ° 


CABBAGE =: mature 
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“Business Plaats” tor the 


Man, that plants for profit. Guy M. Hutton, Conyaghsm, Pa. 


mission and exclusive territory to res 


POTATOES PAY 


Make them bay bn by using the machines that 
trees andl our catalog con really do 


toby. Gardser Nursery Go., 


cents. To help, send S$ cents or not 
you please. A postal will bring the 


FOR HOME AND 


ASPINWALL EQUIPMENT 
Write for copy of our free book telling how 

4B0Sabin St., Jackson, Mioh.,U.S.A. 
Potato Machinery 


Mies C. H, Lippincott, 
602-604 10th Street, Minn. Pioneer Makers of 


Nitrate ot Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
36 Bay Strtet, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. / 
Holcombe & Co., 24 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. j 
603-4 ‘Osiental Block, Seattle, Wash, 


Address Office Nesrest You 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled—Write for Quotations 


Pll Give You Plenty of Time to Prove that 
the CHATHAM Fanning Mill is the Best Seed 
Grader and Cleaner | Gente 


‘ou are 

dirt in every bushel, Pay me on time for 8 CHATHAM 
Fanning ait Cleans wheat market. Takes oats, 
gar mustard 
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That is a proved fact. You know that Government experts and practical farmers have 
ss inetqualed value value of seed or soil inoculation when itis properly done, The difficulty 
the past has to supply the farmer with the right bacteria in a strong, active form. 


Farmogerm 


of alfalfa, any clover, peas, beans or other 


Fasmogerm must not be compared with other nitrogen cultures. It is different. It is 
right, sealed bottle— 
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CELERY FOR. THE HOME GARDEN 

Select Well-Tried Varieties—A Good Rich Soil Essential—When 
to Set the Plants—Keep Stored Celery Near Freezing Point— 
By Irving C. Smith, Wisconsin 


The seed. should be sown out of 
doors as soon as the soil is in first- 
class condition to work. The seedbed 
should be thoroughly pulverized and 
raked very finely to give the small 
seeds a chance to start.. Two or three 
square yards of ground is plenty to 
grow plants for yourself and to give 
to your friends. Don’t be afraid to 
cover the seed. There is an old 
threadbare theory that celery seed 
will not come up if covered. This is 
not true. The seed grows with much 
more certainty if covered reasonably, 
one-fourth to one-half inch. If sown 
broadcast, rake it in and press the 
soil down with a board. 


Good; Rich Soil Needed 

The soil may be any good garden 
soil. The essentials are a soil that 
will not bake, plenty of fertility and 
water. Here again we often hear the 
statement that celery must have a 
muck bed to be.a success. I[ have 
grown celery for over 20 years on a 
sandy loam, varying all the way from 
a sharp sand to a black loam with 
wery little sand in it. Given the re- 
quired amount of fertility and mois- 
ture, the loam soil does better than 
the muck. The quality of the muck 
grown stock is not nearly up to that 
grown on loam. 

An old strawberry bed which was 
well manured and plowed when set, 
makes a very fine celery bed. As soon 
as the berries are off, spread on a 
liberal dressing of weli-rotted fine 
then another 
dressing of fine manure on top,. disk 
very thoroughly and drag. Do not 
begrudge a little work here as good 
preparation is a necessity to good 
success. 

At this time the plants should be, 
if you have taken good care of them, 
about 6 or 8 inches high and the size 
of a large lead pencil. Pull only the 
largest plants and clip the roots to 
8 to 4 inches and the tops to 4 to 5 
inches long.. Wet at once to prevent 
wilting. It is important that celery 
be set in straight rows, so draw a line 
up taut where you want the row and 
set plants close to it. 

The plants should be 5 to 6 inches 
apart in the row and the_rows 3% to 
4 feet apart. In setting use a com- 
mon garden trowel to open the hole 
and be sure it is as deep as the root 
is long. Set the plants in so only the 
root is in the ground and pack the 
soil very firmly. Water enough so 
the soil is wet as deep as the roots go. 
If weather is cool or damp for a few 
days only one watering is necessary, 
but if very hot and dry it may be 
necessary to water once or twice more 
to insure a good start. 


Begin Cultivating Harly 

Cultivate thoroughly as soon as 
plants are started, and keep it up all 
the season. Do not throw dirt into 
the hearts of the plants when culti- 
vating or banking. When plants are 
about a foot high, comes the first 
banking. Straighten up the. leaves 
with one hand and draw earth up to 
the plant with the other. This makes 
the plants grow erect and fill out in 
the heart. The banking should be re- 
peated as the plants grow, until the 
row is banked to.a foot or 15 inches 
high. A part of it may be left with 
only enough banking to hold the 
stalks up straight. This will keep 
longer than the fully banked and 
bleached. 


Store in Cool Cellar 


Now that you have the crop grown, 
care mUSt be taken not to spoil it in 
harvesting and storing. The digging 
of the celery shouldbe deferred till 
the latest date. possible. If it can be 


left till the afternoon of the last 
warm day, when you seé that a sharp 
freeze is at hand, so much the better. 
With a tile spade or shovel, dig under 
the plants so as to cut off the roots 1 
or 2 inches below the leaf stalks. Pull 
off all the small, half grown stalks 
from the outside of each~plant. 

If you have a cool cellar with an 
earth floor, take the celery there and 
set it up straight, throwing a little 
earth against the roots of each row 
as it is set up. The ground should be 
damp, but not soaking wet. If too 
dry, water the ground before packing, 
If celery is very dry as it ccmes from 
the field, dip the roots in a pail of 
water as you set it up. Pack rather 
loosely, but not so loose as to sag 
over one. side. The temperature 
should be as near the freezing point 
as possible. If cellar has a brick or 
coment floor, a little earth may be 
brought in, or the celery may be 
packed in boxes in the field by put- 
ting a little earth in the bottom and 
packing as above. Boxes should be 
about as high as the celery. These 
can be carried and stored in the cel- 
lar. 

It is an aid to keeping if a part of 
the leaves are trimmed off before dig- 
ging. This can be done with a sickle 
by clipping off both sides of the row. 
Pack the different varieties separate- 
~ as the white sorts are ready to use 


Earliest Tomatoes Secured 


B. F, MACK, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 


I have succeeded admirably in grow- 
ing tomatoes by a process of my own, 
earliness being the object. About 
the middle of March I took a com- 
mon goods box about 2 feet square 
About 6 inches below the open top 
on the inside I nailed strips and then 
made a shallow box about 2 inches 
deep and of the exact size to fit in- 


side of the box, resting-on the strips. © 


On one side of the box I fitted a door 
of a size to admit a common lamp. I 
filled the shallow box with very rich 
soil and planted the seed and placed 
a glass frame over the top. The 
whole was covered at night with a 
horse blanket. With care in airing 
and watering, and by the use of the 
lamp below to furnish bottom heat, 
I had a lot of as fine plants by the 
middle of April as could be found. 

I then made a hotbed of horse ma- 
nure in the ordinary. way, placing 
about a foot in depth in the excava- 
tion .over which the frame was placed, 
using the ordinary 3x5 sash. About 2 
inches of soil was put on the manure, 
patting it down smoothly. I then got 
common tin fruit cans of quart size 
and put them in a fire and took off 
the top and bottom, the seam in the 
side also coming apart. Each was then 
tied with a string to hold the edges 
together. They were then placed 
close together in the bed and filled 
with rich soil, also filling the inter- 
stices between. In each can a to- 
mato plant was put and heated in 
the ordinary hotbed manner. By the 
middle of May each had formed 4 
large bush and was in full bloom. 
The ground being well prepared, 2 
hole was dug for each plant, the can 
being placed in, the soil was brought 
clese around each, the string was cut, 
and the can lifted off without disturb- 
ing a root or checking the growth. 
On June 25 we had ripe tomatoes and 
by August 4 had sold more than 50 
bushels, averaging $1.25 a bushel, and 
for some weeks continued to sell at 
more general market prices. 
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Fertilizers for the Garden’ 


BE. B. VOORHEES, DIR N.J_ EXPER STA 


In market gardening two factors 
are essential: First, a soil that is cap- 
able of absorbing and holding water 
without being so compact and tight 

as to prevent 
free movement 
of water in all 
directions, and 
second, plant 
food. Prob- 
ably a typical 
garden .soil 
would be a 
sandy loam. 
This .kind, 
however, 
would be 
largely regard- 
ed as a good 
place for the 
plants to 


DR E. B. VOORHEES 
grow, rather than as a source of the 


food required. Hence the second 
factor, an abundant supply of all 
kinds and forms of plant food needed. 
This may be accomplished by the 
use of the manures, preferably well 
rotted, which contain plant food in 
more or less soluble forms, but which 
possess, in addition, decaying vege- 
table matter, so important in con- 
tributing to the physical character. of 
soils, more especially in the matter of 
holding moisture. Hence, any soil 
well adapted-naturally for market 
gardening should either be heavily 
manured, or should have sub- 
jected to green manuring for a suf- 
ficient period of time to build it up 
in vegetable matter. 

Owing to the cost, both in money 
and labor, of supplying -the food re- 
quirements through the use of ma- 
nures only, nowadays resort is- made 
to commercial fertilizers. These not 
only supply the total food, but are 
capable of supplying it in such forms 
as to enable the plants to absorb. it 
at once. That is, there is no necessity 
for any delay, in order that the plant 
food constituents themselves may be 
made available. Fertilizers are, 
therefore, capable of supplying the 
needed requirements when other con- 
ditions are favorable, and may be 
grouped into three classes; i e, gen- 
eral, specific and basic. That: is, a 
general formula would be one that 
is not made for any specific crop, but 
which contains both soluble and in- 
soluble forms, with the idea of build- 
ing up the soil in the constituents, 
rather than meeting the special re- 
quirements of any one crop. 

The specific formulas are those 
which are made up for the purpose 
of meeting a particular need of the 
crop, at a particular time, and basic 
formulas may be regarded as those 
Which contain large quantities of all 
of the best forms of plant food. They 


are to be used as a base for supply--[ 
_ing market garden crops with their 


general needs, with the idea that 
amendments may be made of nitro- 
gen, or of other constituents, as the 
conditions seem to require. A general 
formula, for example, may be made 
up of a mixture of say: 


Lbs 
Acid phosphate ..... 


Muriate of potash 

This will supply, mot large quanti- 
ties of- nitrogen, but considerable of 
the minerals, and so fortify the soil 
in this respect. It should be applied 
at the rate of 500 to 1000 pounds an 
acre, depending upon conditions. - A 
Specifie fertilizer may be made for 
Some special crop. For example, po- 
tatoes require not only an abundance 
of ‘food, but should have a largé 
Proportion of nitrogen and __ potash 
Present, primarily because early - po- 
tatoes, particularly, are grown upon 
Soils usually. of an open,: porous char- 
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FEEDING THE SOIL 


loafing acres where 


Idle land enriches no one. 

Land that can work and doesn’t work, should be put 
to work. | 

Acres that draw each year on your pocket book for 
taxes and interest without making any return in crops, 
ought to be made to produce something. 7 

They are loafing acres. | | : 

Wouldn’t oer look good to you with a corn harvest 
of 50 to 100 bushels shelled corn from each, and a big lot 
of fodderP All they need after they are well plowed and 
harrowed -is an application of BRADLEY’S FERTI- 
‘LIZER. 

Be a producer, not a buyer, of that great corn crop 
that is yearly enriching the Western country. It makes 
a big difference in your. bank account whether you 
produce or whether you buy. 


See our Local Agents or address 


Bradley Fertilizer Works 


92 State Street - . Boston, Mass, 
; 2 Rector Street, New York 


“I cheerfully recommend it to any farmer.”"—Fraxx Dvean, Battenville. N. Y. 


That’s the kind of a plow any farmer oaight to have. ‘‘The 
Cambridge’’ plow does its work well and does enough 
more than other plows to 
make it an object to 

buy it as a means 
of economy. 
Buy the 


No. 
29 Steel 
Reversible 


‘ 
bank the money. Each 
season counts more if 


Our No. 29 
plow is so good that it commands the attention 
of anyfarmer who is anxious to get the most in 
return for a given amount of labor. .Thousands 
sold—thousands commend this plow. A 


plow with an unbroken record of Hoe 
success, Made bya firm.that has 

been in the business for 64 

years; a firm that has 10 Men 


studied the real 
low needs of the 


tarmer,  3-Row, 2-Horse No. 1—Cambridge Adjestable Disk Hoe 
Any girl who can drive a team can mark a field with 20 in. tempered steel disks. 
and the rows she makes with ‘“The Cambridge” 


will be straight ones. It marks for anything a farmer 
needs to w in rows, and the steel wings on the shoes 
will open a wide enough for any purpose. Adjustable 
gauge swings to either side. Seat sold 
if wanted, Illustrated description in free 
$ catalog. Plant your crops after a Cam- 
bridge Marker and y have a farm different 
from the rest—it will be a farm of straight rows. 
Write for Catalog. It is FREE. 


The Lovejoy Compan 
702 Foundry Cambridge: New York. 


No. 2—Changed width at will; han- 
dles can be moved to either side 
or directly behind. 

No. 3—Will do the work of 
10 men. Note the saving. 


anywhere on 
trial, 


4 


fio] 363 
| 
bleSulky | 
mTheCambridge’’ ReversibleSuiky 
Plow 
| 4.) 
fom 
are ne- you farm with Horse 
Alse mado with shovels— 
in 3 sizes 
@ 
cesstul- 
Width, ~ 


Lowest factory prices offered by anyone, 
shipped on one month's approval, 2 se 
years’ guarantec. Get new free catalog, ky = 

Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Station C2 Columbus, 0. 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING) 
boa LAWN FENCE 


You sond no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satistaction Guaranteec. Write today for free samples for 
test and ison and our lieled 
designs. Oheap as 
— 4 $2 page Catalogue 


selling plan, 
UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A24, Cleveland, 0. 

free. jal Prices to 

Churches and Cemeteries. 


Wincheotr Ind 


Yo get 
quick reply if you do. 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send forinspection. Test it for 
strength, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. File 
it and see how thick thatis, We want you to satisfy yourself 
that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 
heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 

SELLS AT 16 to 36c PER ROD DELIVERED. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Easy to put up. Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 
bag down. oon pas are less than you would pay for much 
lighter fences—fences not half so durable. Write today for 
sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5] Cleveland, Ohio, 
SAMPLE FREE 


The ONE Fence That Stands Above All Others 


on. 


4 
There are reasons why farmers and stock-raisers buy it, and then 


buy more of it. It is. manufactured of the right kind of material—the 
best that can be bought. Jt is tiea as no other fence. The Anthony knot 
shows its points of superiority.ata glance. A prospective fence buyer does 
not need to be persuaded to believe he sees good points—he SEESthem, An- 
thony fence not only has good material and a good knot, but is built by work- 
men who know how to build fence. Every bundlé of wire is -inspected when it 
aces in the factory, and every roll of fence is inspected in course.of manufac- 
ure. The foundation of Anthony reputation is based on protecting customers 
me inferior material and workmanship. Improved mechanism handles An- 
ony wire without injury or removing the galvanizing, hence Anthony fence is 

more nearly rustless than any other fence. - 
Steel Wire Gates 


Send for Hand Sample e 
All gates, both double and single, have 


Send for free sample Anthony.Fence. It 
shows the Anthony knot as it actually h’ carbon tubular steel frames; the 
appears inthe Fence. It and Booklet | filling; or mesh, is of galvanized steel 
ee. Write forthem. Then we want wire; all fittings of forged malleable 
youtocompare Anthony with others | iron. Furnished in single or double. 
Let us send you a folder showing what dealers think of Anthony Fence. 
They could net sel! so mnch if farmers did not want ft, and ers 
would not want it if Anthony fence were not the best. 


The Anthony Fence Co., 
11 Michigan St., Tecumseh, Mich., 
U. 6. A. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Hand Book for 1909 


_ SS en Here Are a Few Reasons Why 
You Need It 


It ~—e Money Saver—a whole library in one 


Itls a Money Maker—every page has some 
new wrinkle that will help you to make the 
farm more profitable. 

itis for You, Your Family, both old and 
young—all will find it very entertaining as 
well as instructive. 

This Book Is Unique—not offered for sale 
and can only be had with a subscription to 
this. journal. 


A Brand New Idea Fi's tock tells of 


farming, the advance of commerce, finance, science and 
the political situation. It shows when to plant, how to 
fertilize, when and how to spray, and best of all how to 
market farm products favorably. § There are hundreds 
of illustrations, thousands of facts and figures, and is 
authoritative on every subject covered. 9 A at bi 
a book, over 200 pages, 6 1-2x 9 inches, bound in hand- 
some and durable paper covers. 
RENEW NOW: Send us $1.00 or more and we will rénew your subscription to this 
. journal! for as many years as you send dollars, including, posteaté, with- 
» OUt cost to you, a copy of the American culturist Hana Book for 1909. This book may be had by 
new subscribers on the same terms. ddress your order to the office nearest your home. 


‘ORANGE -JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Myrick Bldg. NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg 


POTATO CULTURE 


acter, generally sandy loams. These 
soils.are, as a rule, deficient in pot- 
ash and nitrogen. Beside, potatoes 
belong to that group of plants which 
are called “potash lovers,” that is, 
they require large proportions of 
these elements. The followiug formula 
is an example: 
Lbs 
Nitrate of 100 
Sulphate of ammonia .......ses 300 
Ground fish or tankage .....<.. 
Acid phosphate ...... 
Muriate of potash «=............ B30 
This should contain 8% ammonia, 
8% “available phosphoric acid, and 
8.75% potash. This fertilizer should 


be applied at the rate of 800 to 1200 


pounds an acre, depending upon con- 
ditions. 

In market gardening, the object. is, 
as a rule, not only to obtain a large 
crop, but to have it ready for market 
as early as possible. Hence, as a rule, 
soil supplies of plant food are disre- 
garded, and formulas are made up 
and used, containing large propor- 
tions of all of the constituents, and 
in immediately available forms, be- 
cause the purpose is not only to feed 
the plant, but to see to it that such 
an abundance of available food is 
present that under even slightly ad- 
verse conditions the plants may not 
suffer. That is, being in a soluble 
form, if dry weather comes so long 
as there- is any moisture in the soil 
these soluble forms will be capable 
of feeding the plant, 


A good basic formula for such 
market garden crops as asparagus, 
cucumbers, -early potatoes, early to- 


matoes, onions, cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, eggplants, melons, peppers, 
squashes, etc, may consist of: 

Lbs 
Nitrate Of s0da@ 100 
Sulphate om -ammonia ..........100 
Dried blood ....... 


Ground bone 
Acid phosphate 
Muriate of potash 


A mixture of these materials of 
standard quality would show an av- 
erage composition of 5.5% nitrogen, 
6% “available” phosphoric acid, 
7.5% total phosphoric acid and 7.5% 
potash. 

In many cases it might be neces- 
sary during the growing. season, par- 
ticularly in the case of such crops 
as early beets, early cabbage, melons 
and celery, to make additional dress- 
ings of nitrate of soda, preferably” in 
fractional applications of, say, 100 
pounds each. That is, the early beets, 


after transplanting and being prop- 


erly set, should receive a top-Gress- 
ing of 100 pounds of nitrate of #oda 
every ten days until 300 pounds. has: 
been .appHed, in addition to 800 ‘ta 
1000. pounds an-acre of this formula. 
The object of this being not only to, 
give the plant what it needs at: the 
time it needs it, but to guarantée the 
fullest use of this substance, which« 
is so. soluble that if applied .early in: 


~the season-a large praportion.may be 


lost by washing out of the soil. 

The same is true of. celery, which 
is not only greatly improved in 
quality when. conditions are 
favorable for rapid and -continuous 
growth, but is also largely increased 
in yield. As high as 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda; applied as above 
stated, in addition to the application 
of the -basie formula, has provéd 
most profitable. 

The application of these concen- 
trated fertilizers, more especially the 
dressing made after the plants are 
growing, should be carefully made, 
so as not to injure the young and 
tender vegetation. The fertilizer 
should not be scattered broadcast 
over the plants when the foliage is 
wet, but rather applied along or be- 
tween the rows, and the land im- 
mediately . cultivated. 

A good plan to follow is to apply 
the general fertilizer broadcast as 
soon as the land is plowed, and then 


made, 


worked in during the subsequent cy. 


tivation. A part of the special of . 


basic formula may then be applied in 
the row, and preferably lightly coy. 
ered with soil before. setting the 
plants or seeding, and the fractiona] 
applications of nitrate, ammonia, or 
acid phosphate applied as before out- 
lined. For most market garden crops 
there is but little danger of using too 
much, provided the soils are in good 
mechanical condition; the cultivation 
good and the proportions of the con. 
stituents such as to provide an abun. 
dance of minerals in available forms. 


CSE ESS SO 
How They Do it in Maine 


Many farmers look to Maine for an 
example in the matter of potato pro- 
duction. . Methods which have proved 
so marked a success in Aroostook 
county, Me, have been printed in these 
columns, but it is always interesting 
and probably helpful to many to re- 
peat certain phases of the work. This 
was the assumption which prompted 
W. D. Hurd, dean of the Maine ag- 
ricultural college at Orono, to give a 
helpful lecture on Potato growing at 
the recent farmers’ week at the col- 
lege. The points he gave were gleaned 


from experience in Michigan, New 
York, Maine and elsewhere. He 
briefly outlined the methods which 


have been most successful at the state 
college. 

Potatoes are a highly specialized 
crop, said he. The soil should be 
given the best of preparation and, if 
possible, grow them on clover sod, 
This saves the buying of much ferti- 
lizers. Select a well drained soil. It 
will pay to select the best hills in the 
field and use them for seed. Do not 
use potatoes affected with scab for 
seed. Whether the disease shows or 
not, soak the seed for two hours in a 
solution of one pint formalin (30%), 
to 35 gallons water, 

Lime, wood ashes and fresh stable 
manure seem to produce a condition 
in. which potato scab thrives well. 
Therefore, these should not be used 
on the land the same season potatoes 
are to be planted. Prepare the land 
deeply and practice shallow cultiva- 
tion after potatoes are planted. Go 
over the land with a weeder or spike- 
tooth planter once or twice a week 
after planting’ and before the pota- 
toes are up, which keeps down the 
weeds and saves much handa-labor. 

Importance of Cultivation 

Large amounts of fertilizers do notas- 
sUre.a crop without proper preparation 
of the soit. They require considerable 
nitrogen and a larger amount of pot- 


ash. A potato fertilizer analyzing 3% 


nitrogen, 6% phosphoric acid and 10% 
potash can be made from the follow- 
ing . materials: 135 pounds nitrate 
soda, 690 pounds tankage, 200 pounds 
‘acid phosphate, and 400 pounds sul- 
phate potash. ‘It is best to apply half 
of this. with the planter and the other 
‘half broadcast just before the pota- 
toes come through the ground. 

Spraying ‘is essential and successful 
spraying depends on doing the work at 
the right time with a ‘properly made 
‘mixture properly applied. Bordeaux 
is ysed against blight,’ and is made 
by using five pounds copper sulphate, 
six pounds lime; and 50 gallons water. 
If the potato Bug bothers, add one 
pound ‘paris green to this mixture. 
Begin to spray when potatoes are 4 to 
5 inches high, and keep the vines well 
covered until they are ripened or 
killed by frost. The best crop of mar- 
ketable tubers depends on keeping 
vines green. 


oO. 


While I am not an ola man, I have 
been taking American Agriculturist 
for about 22 years and have a good 
deal of reverence and respect for the 
journal and its influence.—[Prof C. 
L. Newman, North Caroline. 
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Start the Home Garden 
PROF W. F. MASSEY, MABYLAND 


The farm garden should, of course, 
be located near the house, and on the 
: best land for the 
purpose. But it 
should not be a 
fenced-in area, 
It should be 
lon g, rectan- 
gular in shape, 
so as to 
mit of long rows 
and horse culti- 
vation. Then it 
should have the 
best preparation 
of any spot on 
the farm. Deep 
breaking an @ 
deeper subsoil- 
ing are essential, 
‘for many of the 
c.rlen crops are deep rooted, and 
ro:-t have a deep and loose soil. 

The careful Dutch farmers, where 
farms are but garden plots and all 
work is done by hand, dig their soil 
two spades deep, cutting a trench that 
ceep on* one side and carrying the 
earth over to the far side, and then 
cutting a trench alongside - the first 
one to fill it, and so on, till the last 
trench is filled with the earth from 
the first one. And the crops from 
such deep and heavily manured soil 
are wonderful. 

Hotbeds and Cold Frames 

With our widespread areas and 
cheaper land we can hardly afford 
this labor, but can accomplish similar 
deepening of the soil by horse power. 
As an adjunct and important aid to 
the garden, one should have a few 
hotbed sashes: and a hotbed in. early 
spring for starting the plants to be 
hardened off in the cola frame. These 


“a 


v. F. MASSEY 


will enable the grower to get plants - 


like early cabbages, tomatoes and 
eggplants. earlier than he otherwise 
could, and earliness is not only pleas- 
ant as @ means for having things on 
the table ahead of one’s neighbors, 
but where any products are to be sold, 
a better price can be had by one early 
on the market. Then, too, the farmer 
who gives attention to his garden and 
has these means for getting early 
plants can sell plants to his neigh- 
bors who have not these conveniences. 

Too many farmers are very enthus- 
jastic in planting a garden in spring, 
and then in the rush of farm work 
fail to keep up a succession of crops 


grouped. 
its size, 


variety. 


‘worms in the spring. 


‘a few of the extra early pea like the 


HOT HOUSE GROWN TOMATOES 


The size of the Matchless tomatoes shown in this picture 
readily judged by comparing with the quart berry boxes in ‘which they are 
The tomato at the top is placed in this position merely to show 
The variety, while well known as a field kind, 
testing before it can be recommended for greenhouse use. 
€rown in comparison with Earliana Dwarf Champion, 
well known Lorillard which has already made its reputation as an indoor 
Matchless is the largest that M. A. Blake of the New Jersey 
experiment station has grown under such conditions. He says that al- 
though very large for greenhouse tomatoes, the specimens are solid and 
that they retail at 80 cents a quart in the city during June. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


through the season, or to have crops } 
that can be had during the winter; 

and inthe fall one sees the gardens 
grown up. in. weeds and grass and 
breeding places for the cutworms that 
will bother the. plants in spring, while 
if a constant succession of crops had 
been kept up and the garden kept 
clean there would be fewer cut- 
‘ In the middle 
states the earliest crops will be Eng- 
lish peas, parsnips and salsify. Plant 


Alaska for a start, but for the family 
table the better quality of wrinkled 
peas will be far better. The Premium 
Gem is one of the best, and needs no 
sticks. Stratagem is also good, and 
Nott’s Excelsior is also a good dwarf 


pea. 

The Student parsnip and the Sand- 
wich Island, salsify are the best of 
these. Plant all in long rows and 
wide enough for horse ctitivation. 
South of Virginia the parsnips and 
salsify should not be planted till July, 
for in the long season there they get 
woody and are inclined to run to seed, 
and as they will grow there all win- 
ter, the fall is their best season for 
making growth. The English peas 
will not need so heavy manuring as 
most other vegetables, but are all the 
better for fertile soil that has been 
well manured the previous season. 
For cabbages either early or late you 
cannot make the soil too rich. Beets, 
parsnips, carrots and salsify are all 
better grown on land that was ma- 
nured the year before, and on which 
commercial fertilizer is used for the 
crop direct, as fresh stable manure is 
apt to make them grow forked. 


_Poorly Balanced Soils 


In old gardens that have had an 
annual apylication of stable manure 
for years, we often hear people say 
that the soil is-too rich for potatoes, 
and that they run to vines and make 
amall potatoes. This is not because 
jt is too rich, but because there has 
been in accumulation of nitrogen in 
the soil in excess of the mineral plant 
foods, phosphoric acid and potash, 
which the stable manure lacks. 

On such gardens a heavy applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and sulphate 
of potash will make the finest of po- 
tatoes. Few farm gardens have a 
supply of green onions that are so ac- 
ceptable to most people in the spring. 
If sets of the yellow Potato onion are 
planted deeply in ridges in the fall 
they will winter in most parts of the 
middle states and the soil can be 
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WARD FENCE | 
Poultry 
Old fashioned gaivanized. Eias- 
tic spring steel, Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 
prices. Write for particulars. 


Ward Pence, Box 547 Decatur, Ind | 


EASE 
YOUR MIND OF 


FENCE TROUBLES 


FENCE ar PANIC PRICES recs 
3 
fi 


We purchased raw material cheap during the | 
panic, you get the saving. These low prices | 
won't last long. Write at once for spialcese i 
& Mtz. 
Dleveland, 


ric: Anchor Fence 
A 


15 Cents a Rod 


For a 22-inch 
26-inch; 19¢ for Sl-inch ; 23 1-26¢ 
for 3t-inch, for a 47-inch 

Fe 6@inch Poultry 


Farm 
Fence 87¢. 
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RBIWIRE mo. | | Bros. South Bnd nd 


Made of wire that is 

7” all life and strength — wire 

that. stretches true and tight 

and yields just enough under impact 

to give back every jolt and jam it 

receives, > 

_ Made of materials selected and tested 

in all the stages from our own mines, 

through our own blast furnaces and rolling 

and wire mills, tothe finished product. Our 
employment of specially adapted metals is 

of great importance in fence wire; a wire 

that must be hard yet not brittle; stiff and springy yet 

flexible enough for splicing—best and most durable 

fence material on earth. 

' . To obtain these and in addition apply a quality of gal- 

vanizing that will effectually protect against weather 

conditions, is a triumph of the wiremaker’s art. 
_These arecombined in the Americanand Ellwood 

fences—the product of the greatest mines, steel 

producing plants and wire mills in the world. 

And with these good facilities and the old 

and skilled employes: back of them, we 

maintain the highest standard of ex- De ogee Ko 

celience possible for human skill 

and ingenuity to produce, & 
Dealers everywhere, carry- 

ing styles adapted to every P)A\% 

purpose. See them. 

American Steel 

-& Wire Go. 

New York 4) 

San 
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‘Hereafter every roll of Congo Roofing 
which we sell will be found to contain 


The Surety Company's capital backs it up to the letter. 
It gives you absolute protection. 

You don’t need to know what Congo is made of os what 
it looks like; you know that it is going to last you ten years at 
least, and that is the kind of service you want. - 

Let us have your name and address and we will be glad to 
send you a cepy of the guarantee, tegether with samples of [iE 2 
Congo and booklet telling all about it. So 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO. 


h Foster Co. 
533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HE best recommendation that any 

: vehiclecan have, the strongest guaran- 

tee that it will give its purchaser satisfac- 
tory service, is the fact that 
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See the Studebaker A 


Mention this paper and send us two cents in postage and we 
FREE Studebaker 1909 Farmer's Almanac. 
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LACK 


we will make you right pricese Write for Gataiog No. A- 60. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Mlinois 
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When you Write to any 
of advertisers; 
you'll geta very prompt 
reply. 


seraped away in the spring and an 
abundance of young onions pulled off, 
leaving the main. ones to ripen, as 
these onions increase by sets at the 
root. 

Warm Weather Vegetables 

String beans everyone wants, and 
a good plan is to plant a row as early 
as the soil is warm, and as soon as 
that row is well up, plant another to 
Succeed it, and so through the season 
till late August, so as to have a reg- 
ular succession fer the table or to 
sell. 

Sweet corn Should be treated in the 
same way to keep up a succession till 
frost. The later crops like winter 
cabbages can come in after some 
early crop, and thus economize the 
land and manure. Where cabbages 
are attacked by green worms keep 
them dusted over with air-slaked lime 
in which a small portion of salt is 
mixed, and make the land so rich that 
they will grow faster than the worms 
can eat them. 

Eggplants are seldom seen on the 
farm table. But who has a hot- 
bed can easily have good early plants 
and grow as fine fruits as the market 
gardeners. But if he has not these 
conveniences he can now get potted 
plants from the city seedsmen at 


planting time and set them in heavily | 


manured soil. 
Fall Crops 

The winter crops like parsnips and 
salsify should remain where they 
grew, but the soil between the rows 
should be heavily covered with coarse 
manure to prevent too hard freezing, 
so that the. roots can be dug when 
wanted. 

Always have a laté crop of tomatoes 
to come on full of well grown green 
fruit at the time when frost comes, 
Then gather the green tomatoes and 
wrap each in paper and pack in boxes 
or baskets and put in a cool place, 
but out of reach of frost. Bring in 
a few at a time to a warm room and 
they will ripen nicely. I often have 
them for slicing on the table till Jan- 
uary, and one who has a quantity of 
them can sell them for fancy prices 
near the holidays. 


Raising Profitable Sweet Corn 


E. H. PLATT, BENSSELAER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


During the past 20 years I have 
grown Hafly Cory, Country Gentle- 
man, Stowell’s Evergreen and Metro- 
politan sweet corn; the last one, how- 
ever, for only four years. Without 
hesitancy, I think it the best sweet 
corn I have ever known. All these 
varieties have been grown either en 
heavy or sandy loam, following po- 
tatoes on inverted sod. Tomatoes, 
squash or pickles follow the corn. The 
ground is plowed with a two-horse 
plow the latter part of April, pre- 
viously having been liberally dressed 
with manure. The land is marked 
both ways 2x4 feet, and the seed 
planted by hand at the intersections. 
My usual acreage is two to five acres 
a@ year. 

Planting is done during the first 
ten days of May. Cultivation with a 
hoe is started the first week the corn 
is up, light cultivator follows one way, 
every week or ten days. Later culti- 
vation is given in the other direction, 
a hoe follows to remove all but three 
stalks to each hill. A furrow is 
plowed each side of the row when the 
corn is 2 feet high and cultivation is 
finished with a cultivator through the 
middle of the row one way. I am 
not an advocate of commercial fer- 
tilizers, except in going back to grass. 
For that crop I use about four 
bushels of Jand plaster to the acre in 
April. 

A good crop is about 15,000 ears to 
the acre and sells for about $110. The 
ears are put in barrels or bags and 
sold to grocery stores by the hun- 
dred. No attention is. given to cul- 


tivation after the final plowing, and» 


‘fruit were harvested. 


‘BEGIN TO LENGTHEN 


no top-dressing is given. The cul 


ears are fed on the cob to horses ang 


hogs and the stalks to the cows. [ 
prefer to save my own seed up to the 
fourth year, then to buy from a thor- 
oughly reliable seedsman. My last 
purchase of seed was about one peck. 


What He Forgot 


It was the busy hour of four 
When from a city hardware store 
Bmerged a gentleman who bore 
6 screens, 50 feet of garden hose, 
1 rake, 1 wheelborrow. 


This gentleman with air distraught 
A big department shop then sought 
And there invested in or bought 

40 yards mosquito netting, 

1 hammock, 1 croquet set. 


His business next our hero leads 
Unto a place which retails seeds, 
It takes to satisfy his needs 

24 packages assorted annuals, 

10 rose bushes, 1 peck mixed bulbs 


The sun was low behind a hill 

When he got home to Loneleyville, 

And then his wife in accents shrill 
Pointed out that he’d forgotten 
The sprinkling can, the pruning 
Shears and the lawn mower! 


{Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Orchardists to Conquer Frost 


‘E. J. IDDINGS, COLOBADO 


The fruit growers of the 
valley of Colorado, in which are 
located the fruit packing centers 
of Fruita, Palisades and Grand 
Junction, have purchased within 
the last few days 100,000 smudge 
pots for use in the orchads dur- 
ing the coming spring. The 
of the fruit growers is to be pre- 
pared for King Frost and conquer 
him, thus insuring a full crop. The 
damage comes from late frosts, com- 
ing suddenly after several days of 
warm weather. 

The purchase of this number of 
smudge pots means that fully 40% of 
the fruit men have already equipped 
themselves and will save their fruits, 
even in case late frosts threaten de- 
struction of another crop. These pots 
are of various styles and either wood, 
coal or crude oil is used. The pots 
using crude. oil are. smialler, easier 
handled and the fuel supply is in 
smaller bulk, and the pots are more 
easily and more 
from the reservet supply. 

How Ordinary Pot Is Made 

The common type is made of sheet 
iron, supported by iron rod spider or 
sheet iron legs, with ventilating holes 
in the bottom of the pot and supplied 
with a close fitting cover. This cover 
can be adjusted to permit greater 
ventilation, especially in starting the 
fires. The pots are set in the fields as 
goon as the trees put forth buds and 
kindling topped with lumps of coal is 
placed in each pot. As soon as the 
United States weather bureau trans- 
mits intelligence of the coming frost, 
by means of telegraph and the rural 
telephone, the fruit growers can light 
their fires and have the smudge work- 
ing in a short. time. 

Extravagant claims for the pots are 
made by the patentees, but as yet 
there have not been enough field ex- 
periments to determine just what the 
pots are able to do. It is held by 
many orchard men that the pots. at 
a comparatively small cost, will pro- 
tect the buds from a fall of from 
3 to 8 degrees below 32 degrees. 

During the western stock show i! 
Denver, January 18-23, a field test 
was made in a large orchard near 
Golden, superintended by Prof Wen- 
dell Paddock of the agricultural col- 
lege. The fruit growers declared 
themselves satisfied with the showing. 

In a few orchards where the pots 
were used last spring, full crops of 
In orchards 
without protection, the crop was prac- 
tically a total failure. : 
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Order Your Plants with reason, but 
insist on their obedience. 
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Early Plants for Early Gardens 


CHARLES BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, Nd 


Hotbeds and cold frames are easily 
made and managed. 
counted en to give so much pleasure 
and profit that nearly all farmers 
should have at least one of each to 
grow plants for 
his own use, 
The common 
hotbed. can be 
used for grow- 
ing all early 
vegetable plants 
and. should ~ be 
prepared ready 
‘| for the seed six 

‘to eight weeks 
before time - to 
plant in the 
open ground, 
Cold frames 
can be used for 
growing lettuce 
for wintering, 
for lettuee and cabbage plants for 
early planting and for hardy flower- 
ing plants, such as pansies and single 
violets. With slight protection in se- 
vere weather, double violets will 


CHARLES BLACE 


They can be 


HOT BEDS AND 


the .width of.the sash, fit. in a 2x4 
scantling, adjusted se that each sash 
laps hakt way on it. These scantlings 
are to suppert the sash. If stone or 
brick is used these crosspieces should 
be set_in the wall as it is put up, or 
a wooden sill should be fitted on the 
brick work. The wall should be 5 
feet 9 inches apart inside, if a 6-foot 
sash is used. This will allow the sash 
to rest at top and bottom. If wood 
is used for the strong stakes 
should be driven 3 or 4 feet apart to 
hold the wall in place. 
Making ‘the Seed Beds 

To make the beds for planting seed 
it is necessary to have fresh, strawy 
stable manure. This must be well 
shaken up and then made 
compact heap under shelter when 
possible. It should be left in this 
condition until thoroughly hot, but 
not long enough to burn and become 
whitish. In the “bottom of the bed 
spread wet straw, old hay or leaves a 
few inches thick. Then put on the 
hot manure evenly and tread down 
firmly to the depth of 18 or 24 inches. 
After it is firmed place on it a layer 
of good, friable, loamy soil about 6 
inches deep. If not rich and mellow, 


NEW YORK IMPROVED EGGPLANT: 


It is the general opinion that when eggplants become very large they 


are not as palatable as smaller ones. 


fruit pietured above and others grown in the same garden, this statement 
The large ones have been found even more’ delicate in flavor 


is not true. 


than the smaHer fruits, probably because there is no more seed 
larger ones than in the smaller ones, and hence there is less of the pun- 
gent taste characteristic of the seeds. 
grown by C. H: Allen of. Long Island. 


several very large specimens 


Several of the fruits exceed seven pounds each; 
weighed nine pounds. One excellent. thing about the strain is the fruits hold 
their rich purple coler. An idea of the size will be gained by noticing that 
the rules show the fruit to be 10 inches across and almost 8 inches high. 


bloom during mild spelis and blossom 
profusely very early in the spring. 


Architecture of the Hotbed 


lor both hotbeds and cold frames, 
a well-drained, sheltered southern ex- 
posure, preferably on the south side 
of a building, hedge-or hill, should be 
selected, If none of these are avail- 
able, erect an artificial one, such as 
a board fenee or corn fodder; in fact, 
an\thing that will break the force of 
Wind. For hotbed sash which are us- 
ually 3x6 feet, dig a bed 6 feet wide 


or a little wider than the sash, at 
least 2 feet deep and as long as 
wanted. Wall this up with boards 


not less than. 1 ineh in thickness. 
Common slabs from the sawmill will 
do as well as better lumber... When 
a permanent. bed is desired, the sides 
and ends can be bricked or stoned 
up. The north side should be some 
18 inches above the surface of the soil 
and the south side 12 inches, so as to 
five the sash enough slant to throw 
off the water easily. 

Across this frame, every 6 feet or 


-should be covered with something to 


But to judge from the flavor of the 


in the 
The fruit shown above is one of 


the one shown above 


add one-quarter of well-rotted stable 
manure. The soil-should not be so 
wet it will pack. 

After the soil is on cover the whole 
surface of the bed with old carpets, 
bags or any material that will keep 
out cold and retain heat. Let it re- 
main a few days, or until the soil 
is warmed through. Use a thermom- 
eter to determine the heat. When 60 
to 80 degrees is reached plant the 
seed, marking off the drills 4 to 6 
inches apart and about % inch deep. 
Sow the seed evenly; peppers, toma- 
toes and eggplants 30 to 40 seeds to 
the inch. Press down the soii firmly, 
and cover with fine soil a full quarter 
of &4n inch. Put on the carpet again, 
and let it remain until the seed be- 
gins to come through. Watch to see 
that the temperature does not go 
much above 80. 

In warm, sunny weather the sash 
should be raised to keep the temper- 
ature right. In cold weather the sash 


into a 


Paint Talks No. 3—Interior Painting 
You have seen painted walls, ceilings and woodwork peel end scale. 
i 8 @ Sign that something is wrong, either with paint or painter, or 


White Lead and Linseed Oil 


paint loaded 


(put in to save the ibe expense ure White Lead) 
will no matftr how 


There ie mach wider latitude in the mixing of peiat for 

than for outside work. Turpentine may be used 

iving the beautiful dull or “fat” 

be ruinous out in. the weather. 

itable inside also. These 

be secured at their best except 

with the finest White Lead—tbe 

Painter kind. no more to have 

this guaranty of purity of 

y ~ on having 

the Dutch Boy Painter on 7 side oi the the for 
keg. At your paint dealer's. 


Read about our House-owners' Painting Outfit 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 


» Or 
carefully they are 


interior wor 

freely fasted of linseed oil, 

effects. This treatment woul 
A great range of di tints are 


vy 


up with hard, substances We 


Painting Outfit 


pale 
ring on the sahject 
Pints which 
call House-owners 
No. 7, 


Dutch 


rer int 
3—Instrament 
detecting 
adulteration in 
‘paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 
Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 


BUY A NEW YORK STATE-WAGON 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY, 


“ta not merely to sell. 


RAY 


Removable seats, 


Sate delivery. 


Handy Wagon: 

drop end gate, strong and dur- 5°! 
able. Can t be duplicated any- ist 
where. 


If you want the best made at the lowest c= 
sible price. We build wagons for service— 
We -arethe only N. Y. 
State selling di 
the cost for you. 

Send for One on Approval. 

arantecd—no deposit or re- 
ferences required. Our w 
f.or — will be no sale 
y? catalog of 200 styles and Wholesale Price easy ridin 


rect to user, saving 


on cai sell it- 
ce. Write today A No. 1 Runabout: spindle seat, 
will last 


years. It defies competit: 


Rochester Vehicle Company, 372 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


keep out the cold. The outsides of 
the hotbed should be banked with, 


Can Increase Your Comforts! | 
Can _ increase You “Can Increase Your Profits! 


. 


like to sent you our new book snout 


"ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC 


several 
that they are the best investment they ever made. 
They'll save you more money, more work, give bet- 
ter service and greater satisfaction than any other 
metal wheel made—because They're Made Better. 


book. It may save you many dollars and it’s free. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 88 Quiero 


The Empire Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
with Steel 
will outlast two ordinary wagons. 
Our steel wheels are the best con- 
struction possible. The spokes and 
tire are the best wrought steel. Let- 
ters from thousands of buyers tell 
of constant ase for twenty yeare 
without a loose spoke or any repair 
expense whatever. Wo use plenty 
of spokes in‘ these wheels. 
when striking a 
won't break in coldest weather. 


COLD FRAMES [23] 267 
| 
| 
>| . 
0 Po N O REPA PAIR RS 
| ° 
More than a a are \ 
| 
‘lal be Bubs wi neve Wen 
. | A set of these wheels will mates new 1 
By every test they are the best. Spokes united to wan " 
the hub, If they work loose, your money back, Send for 
| Don’t buy wheels nor wagon until you read our | Beate Seek”? aaa > 
| 
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Compare your lantern on these points 
This dome sheds water—prevents rusting of tin. 
Patented wind-brealkc inside of solid one-piece dome. Prisco Lantem don'taneeze.” 
J The heavy flange plate with incurled edges sheds moisture, 
. Reinforced metal here—no raw edges to cut ot 

scratch the hands. 
5 Heavy, specially selected Prisco globes—crystal clear, 


These wire clamp guards hold secure when 

Large brass burner, with one-inch wick for 
Patented flame “expander gives 25 per cent more 
Lift is positive and entirely behind tube—does not 
project to catch on clothes, obstacles, etc. 

stronger oi! fount—contains 


10 


These are some of the special 
features that make the Prisco the 
most convenient, durable and 
economical of lanterns. 


_ You’ve got to have some kind of a lantern 
—why not have the best? 


Prisco’s last longer, give less bother and make 25% more 
light than the ordinary kind that you may have thought 
was good enough. P 

The store in your neighborhood has them: : 
‘ Send for our Free: Booklet of Lantern facts and Prisco proofs. 
THE PRITCHARD-STRONG CO,, 8 Circle Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Paints this House 
Paint 


Best Paint in the World coats. Your choice of 


colors, Then you will not need to paint again for about “= =a 
8 years. That is 53 cents a year for improving the looks and value of your property. 
and long lasting paint is only procurable of us. 


This low priced 
’ It is the highest grade paint in the world. We 
ve other paint much cheaper than this and much cheaper than any other house can sell, as low. in 
fact, as $2.50 for a house like this, But it will not look as good nor last as long as our reliable Power” 
paint at $4.24, though fully as good as other firms sell for their best paint at a much higher price. - 


What Size Building Are You Going to 
Before you buy get our big 1909 Let us tell you in dollars oukcopainen Aaya ad 
Paint Book and Color Card 


for paint enough for body and trim two coats, 

to do the job in a perfect manner and at least 

tells you how to estimate cost of paint forany | ©°St- We make no charge for this information. 

if building, how to combine colors, how to save | Get Our Paint Book Now. Figure out the 
_money and.do the job right—in fact what you 
} ought to know about buying and using paint. 


Fast best colors, etc. be cont free. 
nt ust write us a postal car or ‘letter and say: 
Color Card shows about 125 actual samples of 3 a 
our paint. 


‘Send me your new House and Barn Paint Book 
and Color Card,” or cut out this ad., write your 
name and address on the margin and mail to us. 


‘g5ep Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the most 
the subject ever written, 
mly om growipg mushrooms published in 
erica, The author describes how he grows 
hrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
leading. market gardeners, and for home use 
the most sw private were. 


Ave., Madison 


wm from mature expressly for this work. 170 long, 6% inch 
te ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, and self- 
atching. Signal and brass k 
439: Lafayette Street, New York 
ELWAYS Mention 1 any of our adver. a. E. 
A This Journal tisers. very | | 514. W.SALINA St.. Svaacese, every towa, 


TIMELY WORK 


“stable manure or earth. Give the 
plants ail the ventilation possible, but 
not enough to chill the plant. This is 


important because it will make the 


plants stocky and strong. When very 
strong plants are désired a cold 
frame will be required. 
Managing the Cold Frame 

The cold frame is made similar .to 
the hotbed, but not so deep; 12 or 15 
inches will be enough. No heated 
manure is required, but decom- 
posed manure made as fine as pos- 
sible, and spread about 3 inches deep 
over the bottom, is generally pre- 
ferred. On this about 3 inches of 
good soil will prepare the bed for the 
plants, which, when they are a few 
inches tall, or say four weeks before 
the time to plant in the open, may be 
taken out and transplanted as deeply 
as possible, 4 or 5 inches apart in the 
eold frame. They should be shaded 
a few days from the sun and pro- 
tected from frost and cold. If the 


about the time of transplanting, but 
with caution. If too wet and cold the 
plants will damp off. These direc- 
-tions- apply more particularly to to- 
matocs, but eggplants and peppers 
are forwarded by very much the same 
treatment. 

When they become established give 
them ali the air and sun possible, tak- 
ing off the sash in favorable weather. 
Give only enough water to keep 
growing well. Plants so treated 
should make _ strong, sturdy ones, 
which should be in bloom when ready 
to transplant in the open ground. 
When the plants are to be removed a 
spade is thrust under the manure in 
the bottom of the bed, and as much 
earth as possible preserved with each 
one. They are then put in boxes and 
taken to the field as carefully as pos- 
sible, preferably in damp weather, or 
just before a rain. They will soon 
start off and give fruit much earlier 
than common plants from the ordi- 
mary seed bed: 

The cold frames can be used to sow 
lettuce for late fall or te plant nansies 
and violets for winter. 


Sweet Potato Plant Growing 

For growing sweet potato plants 
make the beds the same as for seed, 
except that sand or sandy loam must 
be used instead of soil, with a liberal 
proportion of well-decayed stable 
manure. Aftér putting in the manure 
as for the hotbed, place 4 inches of 
sand directly upon it, and lay the 
seed potatoes % to 1 inch apart on 
the sand. Press them down firmly 
and cover with 2% inches of sand 
or prepared soil, then cover the sur- 
face with carpets, as for seed. Watch 
the beds carefully and never let the 
heat get above 80 if possible. Should 
it reach that temperature take off the 
covering. When the plants begin to 
come through remove the éovering 
permanently. On warm days® raise 
the sash. 

Sweet potatoes are often -grown 
without sash by covering the bed 
deeply with salt meadow hay, straw 
or other covering that will keep out 
cold and rain. ‘When this is done the 
beds must be watched to see that the 
temperature does not rise too high. 
As soon as plants begin to appear 
through the covering this must be 
removed in favorable ‘weather and 
replaced in unfavorable. Great care 
is needed to prevent extremes of heat 
and cold, and the plants suffer from 
too much wet. 

If any plants grow too fast or too 
tall they should have plenty of air 
and water should be withheld; if they 
wilt in the sunshine they will not be 
harmed. 


We take six. weekly and seven 
monthly papers, but think the “old 
reliable” American Agriculturist is 
the best of all. Wishing you all suc- 
cess with the paper I remain your 
friend and well wisher.—[William 
Lucas, New York. : 


sol is-at all dry it should be wetted - 


_ Growing Onions for Market. 


HENBY PRICE, HARDIN COUNTY, 0 


I like loam or muck soil for Gniong 
best. On hard greund, the crop ig 
uncertain. This type of soil dries out 
80 easily that the ground gets hard@ 
and when you weéd the land, the 
weeds break off instead of pulling out, 
And more than this, onions wil 
be small, too small fof @ gG0d mar. 
ket. Now the real secret of onion 
growing lies in the preparation of the 
soil. The seedbed myst be fine and 
mellow and compact... like a muck 
land, which I roll and rub uati! it is 
solid. A smooth surface is left so 
that the row marker on the onion 
seed drill will show -plainiy, enabling 
the driller to make straight rows, 
After rolling the land, I sow my fer- 
tilizer, using a fertilizer drill. Some 
successful onion growers sow ferti- 
lizers broadcast after plowing and be~ 
fore harrowing or rolling the land. } 
use a brand that has a small amount 
of nitrogen, from 8 to 10% of avail- 
able phosphoric acid and from 8 to 


10% of potash. 


In planting, run the onion drills so 
as to make the rows 14 inches apart. 
This allows cultivators and weeders 
to pass through without difficulty. The 
seeds should not be sown over 1 
inch in depth and less than that is 
better.. As soon as the sprouts come 
through so you can see the rows, be« 
gin wheel hoeing. I usually run my. 
cultivators between rows until weeds 
begin to come. Then I set the wheel 
horse to straddle the row and plow 
close to save as much finger weeding 
as possible. After the ‘working of on< 
ions has begun, they should be culti< 
vated once a week and weeded so as 
to keep them clean until! laid by. , 

Pull white onions while tops are 
yet green and standing; top them at 
once into crates and leave them in the 
field in single rows not over fo 
crates high. Cover the top crates well, 
with onion tops, boards or some othefj 
thing that will turn sun and rain from 
them. After about ten days the on< 
jons can be taken in the sheds on 
sent off to market. After the tops 
of red and yellow onions begin to fall, 
pull them out of the ground and lay 
in wind-rows. Begin to top in about 
five or six days. 
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Asparagus Oulture—I. C., New 
York: Asparagus does well on any 
well drained, rich garden soil. The 
land chosen should be open, pro- 
tected if possible on the north and 
west, and be free from stones and 
tree roots. It should have the sun’s 
rays all day. A southern exposure 
is best. The ground should be thor- 
oughly drained. Unless stagnant 
water oan be removed, the bed should 
not be set. Above all things, the 
land should be well supplied with 
plant food, because the plant is & 
gross feeder. When once set, the 
will last for years provided abundant 
manure and fertilizer are applied an- 
nually. There are only a few varie- 
ties of commercial importance and it 
is difficult to choose among these 


- which is best. They all do well under 


the same liberal feeding treatment. 
No one who plans to grow asparagus 


-should be without Hexamen’s book 


on the subject. It gives full detailed 
information on growing this crop, 
both in the home garden and in com- 
mercial plantations. It will be sent 
on receipt of 50 cents by Orange 
Judd company of New York. 


Handling a Potato Orop—I use 
bushel crates, a four-horse digger, and 
put the potatoes directly into crates. 
These are loaded into wagons and put 
on the barn floor. We finish harvest- 
ing in early September. During the 
late summer we spray for flea beetles 
and other insects that bother. We 40 
not use any fertilizer after planting, 
nor do we use any cover crop, as the 
land is seeded to wheat shortly after 
the potatoes are harvested—{J. ©. 
Illig, Lebanon County, Pa 
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Better Marketing Methods 


y. C. ATKESON, DEAN W VA COL OF AGRI 


In discussing the subject ef better 
methods of marketing garden prod- 
ucts, it is 
first important 
to know some- 
thing of the 
present methods 
which are to be 
| improved upon. 
}~Present methods 
‘| vary greatly in 
different locali- 
ties, and each 
individual pro- 
ducer has his 
own views of 
how best to 
meet his special 
conditions or to 
THOMAS C, supply his 
patrons, It is evident that the meth- 
od that would be best or better under 
one set of conditions might not be so 
under different conditions. Since the 
difference between success and failure 
may depend upon adjusting the meth- 
od adapted to the conditions, it is eas- 
ily seen how important the right so- 
lution of the problem becomes. The 
basic problem is what to grow and 
how to grow it, in order to have some- 
thing to market, but since this in- 
volves a different set of problems, we 
shall not attempt to discuss it here. 

Making the Most Money 

Having grown the stuff, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of how to 
market it so as to get the most clear 
money out of it. The very first ques- 
tion to settle is whether it is to be 
sold in a nearby market or shipped to 
a distant city or other center of pope 
ulation. If it is to be sold in a lo- 
cal market, it may be delivered di- 
rect to the consumers, and thereby 
save most of-the cost of packing, 
transportation, storage, and commis- 
sions. 

Everything offered for sale should 
be exactly what it is represented to 
be, and when delivered in boxes or 
baskets, every package should be 
plainly branded with the name and 
address of the producer, and the 
name of the farm, if it has one, and, 
we may add, all farm homes should 
be named. All inferior stuff should 
be kept at home and fed to the hogs, 
poultry or other stock, and nothing 
below second grade offered for sale. 
If one is to stay in the business this 
method always pays a large per cent 
in the long run. The fact that this 
careful attention is given to. details 
soon becomes a valuable asset in it- 
self, and secures a@ sure demand in 
dull times and the, highest price 
available at all times. 

Shipping to a Distance z 

Where the garden produce is to be 
shipped to a distant market a num- 
ber of new problems must be solved. 
First of all, the varieties that will 
stand shipping best must be selected, 
and then of necessity they often must 
be gathered somewhat greener or less 
mature, in order that they may stand 


ATKESON 


shipping without injury or decay. -It |- 


is sometimes a nice point to know. ex- 
actly the proper stage of development 
to gather the crop to secure the best 
results. After the crop is gathered 
the sorting and grading should be 
dene with expert care, and the vegee= 
tables put up in uniform packages 
that will securely protect the articles 
from damage while in transit and in- 
Sure safe arrival in good condition. 

If shipped in warm weather all 
fruits and vegetables should be so 
packed as to give them abundance of 
air. Articles likely to mash should be 
Put in small packages, and a number 
of these securely crated together for 
convenience in handling. If to -be 
Shipped in cold weather many things 
may be shipped in greater bulk and 
in much closer paekages, the object 
then being to protect from 


TURNING CROPS INTO MONEY 


rather than to secure ventilation: 
Some bulky articles, such as water- 
melons, cabbages, etc, are sometimes 
loaded in bulk and shipped to market 
without other packing than what the 
car affords. 
Importance of Integrity 

We regard as fundamental to any 
improvement in the methods of mar- 
keting garden products absolute hon- 
ésty and uniformity in grading. Clean 
packages, uniform in shape and of 
exactly standard size, holding a defi- 
nite quantity and evenly filled. When 
all this is done it is usually best to 
sell through the approved channels of 
trade in the particular market one 
happens to be supplying. $ 


We believe firmly in the principle of - 


co-operation, and where conditions 
are favorable to co-operative selling 
the producers may do their own ship- 
ping and selling to their profit. All 
co-operation efforts are more or less 
precarious, because of a number of 
elements involved, but where there is 
reasonable assurance of success it is 
worthy of a loyal and faithful trial. 
The chance of success is worth con- 
siderable risk, but the probabilities 
of success should be very carefully 
considered ‘before undertaking the 
enterprise. 


GEO 
Catering to City Markets 
PROF V. H. DAVIS, OHIO AGRI COL 


Many cities of 25,000 to 100,000 in- 
habitants are very poorly supplied 


with locally grown vegetables, and ‘ 
offer excellent opportunities to the 


market gardener. Local competition 
is usually not so sharp as in larger 
cities, and-most of the southern grown 
Produce is received from distributing 
Points rather than direct from the 
south; and the price to the consumer 


is such that the local grower with his 
fresh produce can successfully com- 
pete with the southern gardener. 

An iniportant. factor to bs consid- 
ered is the soil. “It should be prefér- 


ably be a warm, sandy loam, and thor- | 


oughly well drained either naturally or 
artificially. It should be comparatively 


level or gently sloping to the south ‘or | 


southeast; reasonably fertile, and free 
from. noxious weeds. Such a soil will 
be quick and make possible the grow- 
ing of early végetables, which are al- 
ways the most profitable. : 

Insufficient capital is the most com- 
mon cause of failure in commercial 
gardening. . The small amount of 
capital necessary to begin farming: is 
misleading to the beginner. Hender- 
son, in his Gardening for Profit, 
states that not ‘less than $300 an acre 
should be available in the beginning 
for any area less than ten acres. This 
seems an enormous sum, but, the first 
season rarely pays more than current 
expenses, and the capital of $300-an 
acre will all be absorbed in horses, 
wagons, tools, giass, manures, and 
supplies of various kinds. 

It is easy to jump at the conclusion 
that if two.acres can be rented for 


$75 ten is much cheaper at $300, but | 


nothing could be more erroneous un- 
less the necessary capital, $300 an 
acre, is available. The rental or in- 
terest on the ground used in garden- 
ing is rarely more than 8 to 12% of 
the working expenses, so that an ap- 
parently cheap rent or cheap pur- 
chase does not greatly affect the re- 
sults if other conditions be favorable. 
It will always be more profitable to 
‘garden two or three ¢cres well, rather 
than ten acres poorly. 

A market garden three or four miles 
from market, closely cropped and 
with the necessary glass, can be made 


The 
ence of the 


, comfort and conveni- 
solid top, closed- 


in breech and side ejection features 
are combined with the quick, easy 
manipulation of the popular sliding 


fore-end or “pump” action in the new 
Model 20 rifle... - 


In rapid firin, real test_of « re- 
peater—the top is always 
‘otection and prevents emoke and gases 
lowing back; the ejected shell ie never 
thrown into your fac® or eyes, and never 
interferes with the aim; 


your hand and helps quick operation, 


It handles the short, long and long-tifle 
cartridges without change in adjustment, 
and the deep Ballard rifling guarantees the 
accuracy, making it the finest little rifié in 
the world for target shooting and for all 
small game up to 150 or 200 yards. 


it SIGN OF 


PROOFING 


Why Use Paint to Protect Your Roof? — 


needs no painting? 


_ year or so. 


of any kind. 


WHY not get a roofing in the begin- 
ning’ that will protect itself—that 


All smooth surfaced ready roofings re- 
quire a coat of paint or some liquid every 
The roofing itself merely acts 
asa base for the paint. If you fail to put 

it on, your roof doesn’t last very long. 

Amatite Roofing requires no paint 
It gives protection 
from the moment you lay it until it 
is worn out,. without spending 

another cent for extras. | 


Barrett Manufactu 


Its real mineral surface makes this possible, 
What you spend merely for paint and - 


; repairs on other roofs will in a few years 


skilled labor. 


with each roll. 


Chicago 


Write for Free Sample and 
Booklet and investigate its 
merits for yourself. 


ring Company 


Cincinnati 4 


pay entirely for an Amatite roof. 
For Farm Buildings it is especially satis- 
factory and economical. 
Anyone can lay Amatite. It requires no 
Nails and liquid 
cement for laps are furnished free 
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} For full description of fo 
just get our 1396-page 
Marlin Prearms Ca; 
| 110 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
| SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
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American od Fi iron Roofing 


Pure— 


Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Withest Palath 
The Only Guaranteed Metal ever 
market. Samples free. Write for book 


remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 
THE AMERICAR ROOFING CO,, Dept. E, ELYRIA, 


It pays to know 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
is nature’s erfect water- 
‘proofer. 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt. You know it will last and 
give your roof absolute protec- 
tion. 

~Do you know that much about 
‘roofings made of “‘secret com- 
pounds’’? 

Be on the safe side and get the roo! 
with lasting life, backed by a thirty-two-m 
lion-dollar guarantee. The most 
roofing for every eeiiting the farm. Miner- 
al smooth surface. hemi- 


here trade-mark, and insist on Genasco. 
rite te for the Good R Roof Guide Book and 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New San Francisco Chicago 


‘War, 2 and 16 
April 6 and 20 


Plan to go on one of 
these days—the trip 
will not cost you 
much.. These special 
low-fare tickets over 
the Rock Island- 
Friseo-C. & E. I. Lines 
will allow you to go 
one way and return an- 
other, without extra cost. 
You will see more of the 


heap 
Lands 


a etter decide where to locate. 

Ask the ticket agent to sell you a ticket 
over the Rock Island-Friseo-C. & E. I. 
Lines, either through Chicago, St. Louis, 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, Memphis or Bir- 
mingham, according to your location. 

If you will tell me where you want to go, I 
will tell you the cost of a ticket and send 
you & map-sch 

I will also send you some interesti 

about the Sout They books 
you of opportunities waiting for you there, 
and will open your eyes to new possibilities. 
Write for free copies today. 


SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
LaSalie Station, Chicago 
i 1 Frisco Building, St. Louis 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


F. A. WAUGH. This interesting boo! 
degail 


to the 


ore! pur- 
and where quick results are this 
Book meet with 


439 Lafayette Street, 


When You is) journal. "Our 
Advertisers ‘ier 
from. 


INCREASING: 


one man to the acre the year round. 
Two strong, active’ horses will often 
be sufficient for areas less than ten 
acres within two or three miles from 
market, but in most cases three will 
to give profitable employment to about 
be more profitable, because marketing 
and -cultivating can go on uninter- 
rupted. 
Essential Fertilizers 


Someone. has truthfully said that 
manure, good manure and plenty of 


lit, is the cornerstone of successful 
market gardening. While the farmer 
finds himself limitgd in the amounts 
of manure he can profitably use upon 
the ordinary farm crops, the gardener, 
as a rule, finds that the more and 
better the manure he uses, whether 
stable or commercial, the larger will 
be his profits. The, best crops with 
which to use it, and the most eco- 
nomical methods of handling must be 
carefully and thoughtfully determined 
by each gardener for his own con- 
ditions. 

Stable manure is undoubtedly the 
favorite ftaterial, not only for the 
plant food it contains, -but for its 
loosening and quickening effects upon 
the soil. There are two or three seri- 
|ous objections to the use of stable 
manures alone, from year to year. In 
the first place a ton of ordinary fresh 
stable manure contains from $1.50. to 
$2 worth of actual plant. food, and the 
gardener cannot afford to use it ex- 
cept sparingly, if the total cost, spread 
upon the land, is much in excess of 
these figures. In many cases, then, 
distance and first cost becomes pro- 
hibitive. Stable manure, from its very 
nature and methods of handling, must 


always be a source of weeds with ail 
their costly annoyance. 

For the above reasons and others, 
commercial fertilizers are being large- 
ly substituted for stable manure by 
many gardeners. A ton of high-grade 
fertilizer—it pays to buy no other— 
costs about $50 spread upon the land. 
Those most liberal in its use recom- 
mend 2,000 pounds an acre. A fair 
application of stable manure would 
be about 50 tons an acre. This 
amount applied to the land would 
cost, in some localities, from $100 to 
$150. Most of our’ garden crops are 
nitrogen and potash feeders, and in 
the application of stable manures in 
sufficient quantities to supply these 
elements im proper amounts, es- 
pecially nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
often potash is applied beyond the 
needs of the crops, which, of course, 
is not economical. 


It becomes evident, then, that soils 
| filed with humus previous 
| heavy applications of stable manure 
|maay have the nece-sary plant food 
| much more cheaply supplied in the 
|form of commercial fertilizers. The 
| use of manures chiefly as a source of 
humus and fertilizers as the chief 
source of plant focd will usually be 
the cheapest and most satisfactory 
method. 

One form of commercial fertilizer 
deserves special mention on account 
of its peculiar adaptability to the 
needs of the gardener. It is nitrate 
of soda.. The process of rendering 
the nitrogen ih the soil and manures 
available for plant growth is a. slow 
one, especially in the early spring. In 

«.rates we have just the element 
| most needed, immediately soluble and 


PRODUCTION 


available to the plants. By applying 
it in small quantities, about as tast as 
the growing crops can use it, a vig- 
orous growth of foliage can be stim- 
ulated at smali cost and at a time 
when the product will bring the most 
money upon the market. It should 
be applied at the rate of about 100 
pounds an acre, at ntervals of about 
two weeks. Apply broadcast, when 
the foliage of the plants is perfectly 
dry, or just. before or during a rain. 
The effects can be seen within a few 
days by the. darker colored foliage 
and unusually thrifty growth. 


Homemade Drainage Implement 


H, E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N ¥ 


Many a farmer is delayed in his 
work by so-called spring holes, or 
spots where water comes to the sur- 
face, and having no chance to get 
away, soaks into the soil. until an acre, 
perhaps more, is influenced. We all 
understand that the water should be 
taken out, but have been educated to 
believe that drainage is to be advised 
only when we can systematically ly 
out a fleld 4 to 6_rods apart and put 
the tile down 4 feet deep. - 

Our subsoils in the east are gen- 
erally hard, and must be picked up 
before they can be handled with a 
shovel. It is not very encouraging to 
ask a man upon soils worth $80 an 
acre to spend $25 or, perhaps, $40 an 
acre in tile and labor, and this is par- 
cig 4 feet deep into this hard soil. 
But here is a cheap way out of this 
treuble. It will help the back and 
the conscience, as well as the pocket- 
book. Let me suggest the use of a 
soil loosener or digger, which cam be 


EFFECTIVE DRAINAGE IMPLEMENT 


made at any country blacksmith re- 
pair shop at a small expense J should 
say not to exceed $15. 

There may be such a tool manufac- 
tured, but I do not know where. If 
there is, perhaps this article will bring 
it out. Let us take a plow, first 
throwing out a furrow, then go in 
with the digger and continue until 
we are down 2 feet leading from the 
center of this spring hole to some fa- 
vorable-outlet. It is never difficult to 
find an outlet, because these conditions 
are: nearly always found upon hilly 
or rolling land where grades are easy. 
After we have found the advantage 
of these special leaders, if we have 
put in a good-sized tile 3 or 4 inches, 
we can afterward put in laterals cpn- 
necting this main with the surround- 
ing land. 

The frame for this machine sheuld 
be a 3-inch hard wood plank 6 feet 
long and 10 inches wide. Have three 
coulter-shaped irons turned up and 
pointed -so they will dig'18 inches 
long, 3 inches wide and % inch thick. 
Put an old plow wheel under the 
front end to balance the machine, 
arrange a draw iron in front and 
handles which can be raised and low- 
ered to accommodate the holder as 
he walks behind astride the ditch. 
The horses are hitched to an evener 
6 feet long, one each side of the ditch. 
ticularly true when ‘we ask him to 
The driver sits upon the machine, 
which will usually be all the extra 
weight needed. The number of times 
necessary to open up the soil will de- 
pend upon the subsoik Go through 
until the soil has loosened to give a 
shovelful in a~place. The shoveler 
will not then have to push his shovel 
beyond its own length. 


* inexpensive. 


Water in the Soil 


Out west they have been paying 
close attention to soil water. How to 
get it in the, soil and how to. hold it 
once it is secured, is their great prob- 
lem. And much of their agricultural 
success has been due to methods of 
tillage that admit rain water freely 
into the soil and that protect it from 
escape by evaporation. 

Eastern and southern farmers have 
much to gain by close study of these 
methods, because water saving is 
their problem, also. When an abun- 
dant, well-distributed supply of rain- 
fall prevails good crops follow. This 
order of things is not the general rule, 
however, as every crop grower well 
knows. To meet the situation so that 
a good supply of soil water may be 
had, even in dry seasons, is possible if 
diligent attention be given the land. 

Some of our best farmers like dry 
seasons, even prefer them to wet sea- 
sons; enough water is stored away 
for maximum yields, weeds are not so 
apt to bother, and the. work of plant- 
ing and cultivation is made easy and 
The water storage work 
must be done during months long be- 
fore water is demanded by growing 
crops. Fall plowing does much, win- 
ter, disking carries the work forward, 
and a big humus supply completes 
the job. If land is in tough sod you 
cannot expect much water to find its 
way down; if rolling land is tucked in 
by a hard, smooth surface layer, 
water will find the stream with more 
ease than the reservoir down deep in 
the soil. Consequently, if plowing, 
disking and mulch making are de- 
layed or minimized, the chances are 
that the warm winds. of spring will 
lick up water so fast that the supply 
can never be fully replenished. 

The secret of water control lies with 
tilage tools. Lands that are to go to 
spring crops should be broken and 
furrowed; any way will do, but the 
water must be held long enough to 


soak into the ground. ‘Then the disk _ 


harrow will take care of future 
showers and at the same time will 
blanket in what has already been sent 
below. Old corn lands, cowpea lands 
and old pasture lands will be greatly 
helped by double disking as early as 
late Winter or early spring will permit. 


Later on this land ean be plowed to . 


gcod advantage all around. The soil 
will turn better, the team will do more 
work, and the crop will have more 
water. 

Since the past season has been dry 
in some sections, it is important that 
close attention be given this water 
supply matter. It is especially im- 
portant with Jands frozen during 
much of the winter, for the reason 
that the greater part of all precipita- 
tion is lost to the soil. When better 
preparation is given the land the 
water supply will be regulated, fer- 
tilizers will do their work better, 
micro-organisms will he more active, 
and, what is more to the point, crop 
yields will be increased. 


Celery is one of our best rops. It 
is a second crop requiring little work 
after it is set until it is ready to 
trench. The seed is sown in rows as 
soon in the spring as the ground wii! 
permit. It takes a leng time to come 
and we rake the ground to keep the 
weeds down and set in rows 3 feet 
wide and 6 inches in the row. Some- 
times if it is dry weather we cover 
with meadow hay to protect from the 
sun. About the first week in Novem- 
ber we dig a trench about 1 foot wide 
nearly the hight of the celery aud 
roots and five rows in each trench, 
and as the weather grows colder 
throw on the earth until it is covered, 
after that using stable manure to 
keep out the frost. "We do not begin 
to sell until the last of December.— 
{B. A. Sexsmith, Essex County, N J. 
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The successful farmer of today is 
the business farmer. This fact sticks 
out all over. Go north, south, east, 
west, it is the man who keeps posted 
regarding latest developments in 
farm machinery, in appliances, in 
up-to-date methods, in what is new- 
est and best in seeds and nursery 
stock that does Dest in. his business, 
Know something of the leading 
precders of farm animals and of 
poultry. Get acquainted with actual 
conditions in other parts of the coun- 
try and in development of new farm- 
ing lands that you may size up your 
own business in such way as to get 
the most out of it. In a very com- 
pact form this Agricultural . Index 
serves as a ready reference to read- 
ers. It eclassifiés the lines of busi- 
ness under consideration, together 
with the names and addresses of re- 
sponsible concerns engaged therein. 

With the good feeling everywhere 
in evidence over farm prospects for 
1909, this annual index of business 
houses Will serve a useful. purpose 
nd will be appreciated by our read- 
Fr A hint, if any is necessary, will 
« along the line of suggesting that 
readers send for such catalogs as 
they are interested in. Get posted 
in the new wrinkles in manufactur- 
ing, and in distribution. Keep in 
touch with progressive -advertisers, 
whether you are ready to buy at the 
moment or not. The index list in- 
cludes large numbers-of those who 
have sent their catalogs to this of- 
fice. As for a long time past, it is 
our custom to keep-on file for refer- 
ence, these catalogs. They are as 
free to you as to anyone, and almost 
without exception you can secure one 
or more of these for the asking. We 
again advise our readers to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. In writ- 
ing for ene of the8e free catalogs, do 
no: fail to mention American Agri- 
culturist, being essured you will re- 
ceive fair treatment from the person 
or concern sending out the catalog. 


Automobiles 

Times Square Automobile Co, 1597 

Broadway, New York. 
Building Material 

American Iron Roofing Co, 
O—iron roofing. 

American Radiator Co, Chicago, [1l— 
neaters boilers. 

American Sea Green Slate 'Co, Gran- 
ville, N. Y—slate roofing. 

Barber Asphalt Roofing Co, Philadel- 
phia, Pa—Genasco roofing. 

Barrett Mfg Co, New York—Amatite 
roofing. 

F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass 

—Paroid roofing and buildin ng, paper. 

Atlas Portland Cement Co, Broad 
St, New York—concrete. 

Brown-Wales Co, Boston, Mass— 
Aquas roofing. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co, Chi- 
cago, Ti 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co, Boston: Mass— 
rex flintcote roofing. 

Edwards Mfg Co, Cincinnati, -O— 
metal ‘ceiling roofing. 

0. W. Ingersoll, Brooklyn, N Y— 
paints. 

Kewanee Water Supply Co, Kewanee 
supply cutfits. 

Gordon, Van Tine & Co, Davenport, 
Ia—building materials, roofing, etc. 

Montross Metal Shingle Co, Camden, 
\ J—metal shingle roofing. 

National Lead Co, 100 William St, N 
Y City—white lead and paint. 

Standard Paint Co, 100 William 
N Y City—fuberoid roofing. 


Elyria, 


United Roofing & Mfg Co, Philadel- ; 


P hia, Pa—Congo roofing. 
Unied Factories Co, Cleveland, O— 
roofing 
Schaller- Co, Chicago, Il!-—mill 
work. 
Sh rwin-Williams Co, Cleveland, O— 
paints. : 
Commission. Dealers 
W Wertheimer & Son, Legonier, Ind 
grain and wool. 
Dairy Apparatus and Supplies 
American Separator Co, Batnbridge, 
N Y—separators. 
Cha npion .Milk Cooler Co, Cortland, 


Cream Separator Cs, Chica- 
§0, Ilh—separators. - 


FOR THE FOREHANDED FARMERS 
OUR AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
A Ready Reference for the Gardener and General Farmer—This 


Annual Index Well Serves Its Purpose—An_ Aid to All in Keep- 
ing Posted—Various Lines of Farmers Business Well Classified 


Creamery Package Co, Rutland, Vt— 
dairy utensils, 

De Laval Separator Co, New York— 
De Laval separators. 

The Sharples Separator Co, West 
Chester, Pa—separators. 

Vermont Farm Machine Co, Bellows 
Falls, Ve—“U S” separators. 

Parsons Wagon Co, Hariville, N Y— 
low-dow milk wagons. 


Chas D. W. Thrasher, Ascutneyville, 
Vt—swing stanchions. 
Power 
Abenaque Machine Works, Westmin- 
ster Sta. Vt—gasoline engines. 
Brackett, Shaw & Lunt, Somersworth, 
N H—engines. 
Stephen B. Church, Boston Mass— 
gas engines, 

Chas J. Jager Co; Boston, Mass— 
Pumps, gas engines, etc. 
Lunt, Moss & Company, 43 So rket 
St, Boston, Mass—gas engin etc. 
Stickney, Gasoline Engine Co, St Paul, 

Minn—gasoline engines. 
Olds Gas Power Co, Lansing, Mich— 
gasoline engines. 


gas engines. : 

J. Thompson & Son Mfg Co, Beloit, 
Wis—gas engines. 

Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co, Water- 
loo, Ia—gasoline engines, 

Fences and 

American Steel & Wire Co, Chitago, 
Iil—wire fence, 

Anchor Fence & Mfg Co, Cleveland, 
O—wire fence. 

Anthony Fence Co, Tecumseh, Mich 
—wire fence. 

Brown Fence and Wire Co, Cleveland, 
O—wire fence. 

Coiled Spring Fence Co, Winchester, 
nd—wire fence. 

Cyclone Fence Co, Waukegan, Ill— 


fence. 

Fence Co, DeKalb, Ill—wire 
ence. 

Wire Fence Co, Cleveland, 0— 
ence, 

Interlocking Fence Co, Morton, Ii. 

Kitselman Bros, Muncie, Ind—wire 
fence. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, 
Mich—Jubilee catalog. 

Superior Fenee Co, Cleveland, o— 
wire fence. 

The Ward Fence €o, Decatur, Ind. 

Up-To-Date Mfg Co, Terre Haute, 
Ind—fence. ~ 


Fertilizers 


Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston, Mass 
—-—fertilizers. 

Coe-Mortimer Co, 24 Stone St, New 
York City—fertilizers. 

Earp-Thomas Farmogem Co, Boom- 
field, N J—nitrogen-bacteria. 

B. Aspinwall, 136 Water St, New 
York—tertilizer materials. 

German Kali Works, 93 Nassau 8&t, 
New York City—potash. 

Mapes Formula & Peruyian Guano 
Co, New York—fertilizer. 

Merrimac Chemicai Co, 15 Broad 8t, 
Boston, Mass—tfertilizers, etc. 

Nitrate Agencies Co, 64 Stone St, 
New York City—nitrate of soda. 

Rogers & Hubbard Co, Middletown, 


Ct—fertilierzs. 
Fire Arms, 

Hafrington & Richardson Arms Co, 
Mass—revolvers and 

Marlin. Fire Arms Co, New Haven, Ct. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co, New 
Haven, Ct. 

Household Articles 

Advance Co, 65 W Broadway, N Y— 
post cards. 

D. J. Andrus & Co, Elmira, N Y— 
“Doylemarx” pianos. 
Eddystone Manufacturing 1009 
Penna Bidg, Philadelphia’ Pa— 
calico prints. 

F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co, Milwau- 
kee, Wis—boots and shoes. 

Gray Lithograph Co, Gray Bldg, New 
York City—colored pictures. 

H. F. Brammer Mfg Co, Davenport, 
Ia—washing machines. 

Hood Rubber Co, Boston, Mass—rub- 
ber boots. 

J. _B. Ford Co, Wyandotte, Mich— 
Wyandotte cleanser. 

Larkin Co, Buffalo, N Y—premium 
soap, etc. 

Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill—musical 
instru ments. 

National Phonograph Co, Orange, N 
J—Edison phonographs. 

Newcomb Loom Co, Davenport, Ia— 
rag carpet looms. 

New Home Sewing Machine Co, Or- 
ange, wing machines. 
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Concrete Construction on the Farm 


If you contemplate building an 


first that economy in 


is steadily advancing in 


Brick and cut stone are too expensive for practical farm pur- 
poses, and in many cases are not readily avaliable. 


CONCRETE is being adopted by farmers and stock men in all 


parts of the country, because— 

It will outlast wood, it is cheaper than brick or 
, stone and is more adaptable. 
Se cesta Its first cost is the only cost. 

Repairs and painting are avoided. 


Cleanliness and sanitary conditions are ‘secured. 
Every man can be his own builder. 


= “ATLAS” Portland Cement is in greater demand than any 


other cement, because of its well-known standard quality, unfailing uniformity and the 
reputation that backs the trade-mark. . 


When you bulld use “ATLAS.” Insist on ge it. There is ont 
_— quality manufactured—the same for everybody. You will know it - 


Daily productive Capacity over 40,000 barreis. 4 


OUR BOOK SENT FREE 


“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm” contains 
dozens of pictures, together with full specifications and directions for all sorts 


of wood, brick, metal or stone, consider ° 
construction on the farm depends on 
the qualitice of the need. 


TRADE-MARK 


NONE JUST AS GOOD 


of buildings, devices and farm appliances. It’s free on request. 
THe ATLAS pontLanp CEMENT COMPANY DEPT.28 30 BROAD ST.NEW YORK 


(ATLAS*THe CEMENT ORDERED BY THE US.cOVERNNENT FoR THE PANAMA CANAL) 
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You needthis- | 
Vehicle 
we have ever pril 
bo to $35.00 lower 
chased elsewhere. : 
telogues of Farm = 
and Pony Ve- 
f them if are 
our free Vehicle Catalogue No. 685A. = 
Send Us $56.95 i 
| for our tatest, Artomobdite 
| 
to $30.00 more e can sell you a run- 
about as low as $23.06, surreys aa low as $50.95, i 
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N E Post Card Co, Springfield, Mass. 
Postum Cereal Co, Battle Creek, Mich 
* -——Postum and. grape-nuts. 


Potter & Wrightington, Charlestown, 
M 


ass—Old Grist Mill coffee. 

Rochester Radiator Co, Rochester, N 
Y—stove pipe radiators. 

Rubber Hide Co, Boston, Mass—rub- 
ber boots. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, Chicago, Ill 
—musical instruments. 

Bebasticook Skirt Co, Hartland, Me— 
detachable -pearl button sets. 

Btewart -Hartshorn Co, New York 
City—shade rollers. 

Steel Shoe Co, Racine, Wis—steel 
shoes. 

Thomas Mfg Co, Dayton, O—cutlery 
and houséhold utensils. 

Victor Talking Machine Co, Camden, 
N J—talking machines. 


Implements and Machinery 

Akron Cultivator Co, Akron, O—cul- 
tivator, etc. 

Allen, 8S. L. & Co, Philadelphia, Pa— 
Planet Jr farm and garden im- 
plements. 

American Harrow Co, Detroit, Mich 
—manure spreaders, ~ 

American Seeding Machine Co, Rich- 
mond, Ind—seed drills. 

Ames Plow Co, Boston, Mass—garden 
implements, etc. 

Ann Arbor Machine Co; Ann Arbor, 
Mich—hay press. 

Appleton. Mfg Co, Batavia, Ill—corn 
huskers, wood saws, etc. 

Aspinwall Mfg Co, Jackson, Mich— 
potato machinery. 

Austin Manufacturing Co, Chicago, 
Il—well drilling machinery. 

A.B. Farquhar Co, York, Pa—po- 
tato diggers, cultivators, sawmills, 


etc. 

A. EB. Straub & .Co, Philadelphia, Pa 
—feed mills. 

A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn—corn 
shellers and grist mills. 


Bateman Mfg Co, Grenloch, N in 


Iron Age garden implements. 

Boob Wheel Co, Cincinnati, O—metal 
wheels. 

Creamery Package Co, Rutland, Vt— 
silos. 

Dain Mfg Co, Ottumwa, Ia—hay tools. 

Davenport Wagon Co, Davenport, Ia 
—wagons. 

Drew Elevated Carrier Co, Waterloo, 
Ia, and Rome, N Y—carriers, etc. 

Duane H. Nash, Millington, N J— 
Acme harrow. 

Duplex Mill & Mfg Co,°Springfield, O 
—grinding mills. 

Economy. Silo and Tank Co, Freder- 
ick, Md. 

Edwards Mfg Co, Cincinnati, O—corn 
grader. 

Dlectric Wheel Co, Quincy, Ill—metal 
wheels and handy wagons. 

Bilkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg Co, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Empire Co, Quincy, lll—metal 
wheels and handy wagons. 

Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co, Saginaw, 
Mich—silos and low-down wagons 
and wheels, hay and stock rack. 

F. E. Myers & Bro, Ashland, O— 
pumps and hay tools. 
Geo Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill—hay 

presses. 

Goodell Co, Antrim, N H—seed 
sowers. 

Gordon Van Tine Co, Davenport, Ia 
—hotbed sash. 

Harder Mfg Co, Cobleskill, N Y-— 
_silos, manure spreaders and silage 
cutters. 

Haskell Implement & Seed Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass—farm implements, etc. 
‘Hench & Dromgold Co, York, Pa— 

cultivators and drills. 

Hercules Mfg Co, Centerville, Ia— 
stump pullers, » 

Hoover Mfg Co, Avery, O—potato 
diggers. 

‘Hydraulic Press Mfg Co, Mt Gilead, 
O—cider presses. 

International Harvester Co of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill—harvesting ma- 

chines, manure spreaders, garden 
engines, etc. 

International Silo Co, Linesville, Pa 
—silos, etc. 

Iwan Bros, Streator, IUl—post hole 
diggers. 

<A. Spencer, Dwight, 

presses. 

J. M. Kline, Beavertown, Pa-—hy- 
draulic ram. 

Kansas City Hay Press Co, Kansas 
City, Mo—portable gas engines and 
hay presses. 

Lewis. Mfg Co, Cortland, N Y—feed 
cookers. 

Louden Machinery Co, Fairfield, Ia— 
hay and litter carriers. 

Lovejoy Ce, Cambridge, N ¥—plows 
and farm tools. 


Tll—hay 


Luther Bros Mfg Co, Milwaukee, Wis 
—tool grinders. 

R. Lewis, Cortland, N Y—plow 
truck. 

Messenger. Mfg Co, Tatamy, Pa—land 
rellers, ete. 

Monarch Machinery Co, 39 Cortlandt 
St, New York City—cider press. 
Monmouth Plow-Co, Monmouth, I 

—gang plows. 

New Holland Machine Co, New Hol- 
land, Pa—feed mill. 

0. S. Kelly Co, Springfield, O—feed 
grinders. 

Parsons Band Cutter & Self Feeder 
Co, Newton, Ia. 

Peter Hendérson & Co, New York— 
garden implements. 

Potato Implement Co, Traverse City, 
Mich—potato machinery. 

Smith Mfg Co, 158 Harrison St, Chi- 
cago, Ill—separators, gasoline en- 
gines, manure spreaders. 

Stevens. Tank & Tower Co, Auburn, 
Me—silos. 

Stover Mfg Co, Freeport, Ill—feed 
mill. 

Studebaker Bros, South Bend, Ind— 
wagons, etc. 

The Belcher & .Taylor Agricultyral 
Tool Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass— 
farm implements. 

The Manson Campbell Co, Detroit, 
Mich—fanning mills. 

The Ee C. Brown Co, Rochester, N Y 
—pumps and sprayers. 

The Johnston Harvester Co, Batavia, 
N Y—farm implements. 

The Silver Mfg Co, Salem, O—feed 
and silage cutters. 

The United Factories Co, Cleveland, 
O—farm supplies and farm imple- 
ments. 

T. N. P. Bowsher Co, South Bend, 
Ind—grinding mills. 

W. F. Vrooman & Son, Painesville, O 
—onion machinery. 

Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N Y 
—harvesting and farm machinery. 

Western Electric Co, New York— 
telephone supplies. 

Wilson Bros, Easton, Pa—bone cut- 
ters and grinding mills. 

Williams Bros, Ithaca, N Y—well 
drills. 

Wm Galloway Co, Waterloo, Ia— 
manure spreaders, etc. 

W. Smith Grubber Co, La Crescent, 
Minn—stump pullers. 


land Opportunities, Etc 


Board of Immigration, St Paul, Minn 
—Minnesota lands. 

Board of Trade, Salem, O—Oregon 
farms. 

Cheaspeake & Ohio R’y, Richmond, 
Va—vVa lands. 

R. B. Chaffin & Co, Richmond, Va— 
Va lands. 

Cotton Belt Route, St Louis, Mo— 
Texas lands. 

Dept of Interior Dom of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Canada—Canadian lands. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St Louis 

‘Ry, Nashville, Tenn—lands. 
Norfolk & Southern Railway, Norfolk, 
Va—land. 
Pyle & Co, Petersburg, Va—Va lands. 
Seaboard Air Line, Portsmouth, Va 
lands, etc. 
Homeseeker’s Information Bureau 
Fargo, N D—No Dak farms. 
rs W. Koiner, Richmond, Va—Va 
ands. 


‘J. L. Moore, 


Rock Island-Frisco Lines, Chicago, 
Ii—Southwestern lands. . 

Union Pacific R R, Qmaha, Neb— 
excursions, 

John R. Williams, R D 4, Barry, Ill 
—foreign tours. 

Live Stock 

Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N J— 

pigs, nursery stock. 
Nurserymen 

The Barnes Bros Nursery Co, Yales- 
ville, Ct. 

bor Nurseries, Chattanooga, 

enn. 

Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N J. 

M.' Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O 

Eagle Nurseries, Rochester, N Y. 

Ellwanger & Berry, Rochester, N Y. 

E. S. Mayo & Co, Rochester, N Y. 

Fiansburgh & Potter, Leslie, Mich— 
strawberry plants. 

Grover Nursery Co, Rochester, N Y. 

John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md.— 
strawberry plants. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Ma. 


*The Highland Nurseries, Rochestér, 


N Y. 

D. Hill, Dundee, Il—evergreens and 
nursery stock. 

Kellogge’s Nursery, Janesville, Wis. 
. M. Kellogg Co, Three Rivers, 
Mich—strawberries. 

Northboro, Mass— 
dahlias and gladioli. 

Samuel Cooper Delavan, N Y—straw- 
berry plants. 

Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 
ville, N Y. 

Stark Bros Nurseries & Orchards Co, 
Louisiana, Mo. 

T. R. Watson, Plymouth, Mass. 

Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich— 
strawberries and cane fruits. .- 

H. S. Wiley & Son, Cayuga, N Y. 

Cumberland Nurseries, Winchester, 
Tenn—nursery. 
L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N Y—nursery. 
Gardner Nursery Co, Osage, Ia— 
nursery stock, evergreens, etc. 
Green’s Nursery Co,: Rochester, N Y 
—nursery stock. 

Galbraith Nursery Co, Fairbury, Neb 
—nursery. ¢ 

German Nurseries, Beatrice, Neb— 
nursery stock. 

Iowa Nursery Co, Des Moines, Ia— 
nursery. 

J. T. Lovett, Little’ Silver, N J— 
nursery. 
. ©. Pomeroy, Lockport, N Y¥— 
English walnuts. 

Geo Sweet Nursery Co, Dansville, 


N Y. 
H. 8S. Wiley & Sons, Cayuga, N Y. 
Lewis) Roesch, Fredonia, N Y— 
nursery, grape vines, etc. 
Reliance Nursery Co, Geneva, N Y¥— 
nursery. 

Allen L.- Wood, Rochester, N Y—- 
Woodlawn nurseries. 

Fruitland Nursery, Rochester, N Y— 
fruit trees. 

F. B. Mills Co, Rose Hill, N Y—straw- 
berry plants, etc. 

New England Nurseries, Bedford, 


Mass. 
Phenix Nursery Co, Bloomington, Ill 
—fruit trees. 
Wragg Nursery Co, Des Moines Ia— 
evergreens. 
Poultry and Supplies 
Belle City Incubator Co, Racine, Wis. 
Campbell Co, Detroit, 
ich. 


OUR ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL INDEX 


Let Us Tell You How 
You Can Paint Your 
Home 
Without 
Its 
Costing 


In order to introduce “Unito” Paint every where, 
we have adopted « Co-operative plan for getting 
our paints into every community which will pay 
our patrons for their help. You can haveall the 
Unite Paint you want—either House or Barn Paint 
—inany color without sending us one cent of money. 
You not onty can paint your own buildings without 
cost te you, but, without effort on your part can 
make them bring you actual-cash— 


neea No Money 


We mean just what we say—this is our own ex- 
clusive plan and is the test paint offer ever 
made. It is not a plan to ese away Unito Paint 
Our co-operative plan enables you to see the paint 
—to use the paint—and yet you don’t have to pay a 
cent for it—not even when the job is done and you 
are fully satisfied. If you need any paint, don’t pay 
out your own good money—but write and get our 
1968 Co-operative Plan. It will actually you 
cash to use Unito Paint. Every gallon of Dane 
Paint is backed by « 5-year guarantee. 


The United Factories Gompany 
Dept. P 24, Gleveland, Ghie 


onomical for you to buy. 
‘or ditching, spading and all kinds of 
fame wet work. Absolutely water-tight, 


ways stay 60. our 
feet are dry all the time. 


This is why 
Rubberhides wear longer 
Next to the foot is a smooth ‘ 
leather insole, then a rubber insole, | 

then a filling sole of rubber, then a heavy ¥ 
reinforced 


rubber welt sole vulcanized to 
the upper. And a sewed Rock Oak leather 
outsole to take the hard wear. 


4 


kK. 


OTHER SOLE LIKE THIS 


PROF. WEST DODD. 


book is worth having. 


Get Prof. Dodd’s Book 


It will tell you the reason fora stroke of Lightning, in terms so 
clear that when you have read the book you could explain to your 
friends the conditions which cause Lightning. It will also explain why 
some parts of the house or barn are more dangerous than other parts, 
and give you so much information about the dangerous Lightning stroke 
that you will wonder why you never knew it before. 


Professor Dodd is a recognized authority on this subject and his 


It costs you nothing but the asking if you get it now, 


— 


DODD & SFRUTHERS, 


“MAKERS OF LIGHTNING RODS THAT KEEP OUT THE LIGHTNING” 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


bea 


| 


w 


|a Cent 
| 
Outwear Two Pairs 
¢é take chances when ordinary rubber 
tae moment, Then they are done for. 
‘ NOT SO with Rubberhide Boots. ‘The Rock 
‘ Oak sole outwea 7 bt lesas well. That's 
why 
Resolable by any cobbler 
: Rubberhide Boots, with ordinary 
: / will outwear tye pam of 
boots d not, we agree to make | 
\/ / your fort, be canna 
\ meme, "Weneto-day for booklet. 
RUBBERHIDE co. 452 Essex Bldg. 
| 
| 
( ii 1 | ; | ! 
= 
{ i Wi 


Mrs A. A. Berry, Clarinda, Ia—poul- 
try. 
Boston Dry Feed Hopper Co, 


Boston M 

Des Incubeter Co; Des 
Moines, - Ia. 

Edge “Hill ‘Sitica Rock Co,- New 


Brunswick, N J—soluble grit. 

Sure Incubator. Co, Fremont, 
Ne 

George @rtel Co, Quincy, 
bators, hay presses, etc. : 

B. H. Grieder, Rheems, Pa—poultry, 

The M. M. Johnson Co, Clay Center, 
Neb. 

J. W. Miller Cod, Freeport, Ml—Ideal 
incubators, etc. 

R Minn— 
breeding poultry. 

Racine Hatcher Co, Racine, 

Reliance Incubator Coa, Ti 
—incubators. 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Ca, 
Quincy, Ill—incubators. 

Geo H. Stahl, Quincy, 

Shoemaker, Freeport, Il—in- 
cubators. 

Wisconsin. Incubator-Co, Racine, Wis. 

X-Ray Incubator Co, Wayne, Neb— 
incubators. 

Cypress Incubator Co, Buffalo, N Y. 

Model Incubator Co, Buffalo, N Y; 

Philo System, Eimira, N Y—ineu- 
bators, etc. 

United: Factories Co, Cleveland, O— 
incubators. 

Schools 


Ontario Vet Corres School, 
Ont—vet school, 

International Correspondence School, 
Scranton, Pa. 

National Training Ass'n, 


Mankato, 


London, 


_Seedsmen 
A. G. Aldridge, Fishers, Ontario Co, 


N Y—potatoes. 
Seed Co, Binghamton, 
Philadel- 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co, 
phia, Pa. 

Edward F.. Dibble, Honeoye . Falls, 
N Y—potatoes, oats,, corn. 

William Biliot & Sons,.48 Vesey St, 
New York. 

D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. Fiske Seed Co, Boston, Mass, 

James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marbie- 
head, Mass. 

Joseph Harris Co, Coldwater, N 

Peter Henderson’ & Co, New -York. 

Johnson’s Seed Potato Rich- 
mond, Me. 

Livingston Seed Co, Columbus, O. 

Miss CG. H. Lippincott, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

William Henry Maule, - Philadel- 
phia,; Pa. 

Northrup King & Co, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


L. L. Olds Seed Co, Madison Wis. 

J. A. Salzer Seed Co, Lacrosse, Wis. 
G. D. Sutton, Mason City, Ill—corn. 
T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. 


Alneer Brothers, Rockford, Ill— 
seeds. 

A, A. Seed Company, Clarinda, 
Ta: 

Forrest Seed Company, Cortland, N 
Y—seeds. 

Funk Bros Seed Compasiy, Bloom- 


ington, Ill—seeds and seed corn. 
R. H. Shumway, Reckford, 
seeds. 
J. M. Thorburn & Company, 33 Bar- 
clay St, New York City—seeds. 

Jas Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N Y— 
seeds, etc. 

Batchelor Seed Store, Utica, N Y¥. 

J. F. Keller, Newark, O—seed po- 
tatoes, 

Mills Seed Store, Rose Hill, N.Y. 

F. W. Rochelle, Chester, N J—cab- 
bage and celery plants. 

Guy M. Hutton, Conyngham, 
vegetable plants. 

Haskell Implement & Seed Ca, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ratekin’s Seed House, 
la—field seeds. 

J. E. Wing & Bros Seed Co, Mechan- 
icsburg,  O. 

Hickory Seed Co, Hickory, N C—cow- 
peas, ete. 

Spray Machinery and Materials 
Bowker Insecticide Co, Boston, Mass. 
E C. Brown Co, Rochester, NY. - 
Sporicide Chemical Co, Atianta, N 

—sporicide. 

B. G. Pratt Co, 50 Chureh St, New 

York—secalecide. 

Spramotor Co, London, Ont, and Buf- 
falo, N Y¥Y—machinery. 
William Stahl Sprayer Co, Quincy, Ill. 
H. L. Hurst Mfg Company, Canton, 
prayers, etc. 


Pa— 


Shenandoah, 


Ih—incu- 


Rochester ray -Pump Company A 
Rochester, N  Y—*‘kant os” 
sprayers. 


Field Force Pump Co, Elmira, N Y— 
spray pumps. 

Morris Herrman & Co, 68 William St, 
New York—paris green. 

Chas J Jager Co, Boston, Mass— 
sprayers. 

Morriii & Morley, Benton Harbor, 
Mich—spray pumps. 

J. T. Robertsén Co, Manchester, 
Ct—Jarvis spraying compound. 

Stock Feeds Reme- 


J. W. Barwell, Waukegan, Ill—calf 
meal. 


Boston Molasses Company, Boston, 
Mass-—stock food. 

Fleming Brcthers, Chicago, Ill—vet 
remedies. 

George P. Piling & Sons’ Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa--stock and poultry in- 
struments. 

Dr Hess & Clark, Ashland, O—stock 
and poultry food and remedies. 


Mineral Heave Remedy Co, Pittsburg, 


Pa—heave cure. 
Oats Co, Chicago, Ifl—stock 


Barry Co, Iowa City, Ia—vet reme- 


Geo Harding, Binghamton, N Y¥— 
poultry remedies, etc. 


Hygiene Disinfectant Co, Cleveland, O 


'—dip and disinfectant. 
B. J. KemdaH Co, Enosburg Falis, Vt 


—spavin cure. 
4 Lytidon, - Vt—“‘kow- 


Dr David Roberts Vet o, Waukesha, 
Wis—abortion cure. 

Tuttle’s Elixir Co, Bosten, Mass—vet 
remedies. 


Miscellaneous 
Barry Co, Iowa City, la—agts wanted. 


etc, 
Jesse Beery, -Pleasant 

driving bits for horses, etc. 

Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D 
C—patents, 

Foote Mfg Co, Dayton, O—hardware 
novelties, 

@. H. Rutland, Vt—sap 
spouts, 

H. Albany, N Y—drain 


Mead Cycle Co, Chicago, Iil—bicycles. 

Montgomery Ward & Co, Chicago, Ill 
—mail order mdse. 

The A. I. Root Co, Medina, O—bees 
and supplies. 

, Roebuck & Co, Chicago, Tll— 

mail order mdse. 

A. J. Tower Co, Boston, Mass— 


slickers, 
Washington, | 


Woodward & Chandlee, 
D C—patent attorneys. 

Burr Mfg Co, Cleveland, O—auto- 

matic tackle block. 


‘Columbus Carriage & Harness Co, 


Columbus, O—carriages. 

Johnson-Slocum Co, Caro, Mich— 
horse collars. 

King Harness Co, Oswego, N Y—har- 
ness. 

Rochester Vehicle Co, Rochester, N 
Y—carriages, etc. 

Western Harness & Supply Co, Wa- 
terloo, Ia—harness. 

J. B. Schott Mfg Co, Quincy, ni— 
Noxall horse collars. 

M. T. Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa—cattte 
dehorriers. 

Writer Press Company, Buffalo, N Y 
printing outfit. 

S. Austin & Co, Thompsonville, Ct— 
mirrer scarecrows, 

Burlington Blanket Co, 
Wis—collar pads, etc. 

Chicago Fiexible Shaft Co, Chicago, 
Ili—horse clippers, sheep shears, 
etc. 

Cc. H. Dana, West Lebanon, N H—- 
stock markers. 
R. E. Dietz Co, 60 Laight St, New 
York City—Dietz lanterns. 
Hampton’s Magazine, New York City 
agents wanted. 

H. E. Hessler Co, Syracuse, N 7x) 
rural mail boxes. 

Humane Horse Collar Co, Omaha, 
Neb—horse coliars. 


Chas A. Kaune, Montgomery, N Y—1{ 


raw furs. 
Pritchard-Strong Co, Rochester, N ¥ 
—Prisco” lantsrns. 
Western Electric Co, 463 West St, 
New York—rural telephones. 
White, Van Glahn Co, 6 Barclay St, 
New York—mail order mdse. 


BH. H. Wright Co, Kansas City, Mo— 


“condensed smoke.” 
F. Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New 
City—guns and military sup- 
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Ask the man near you who has 


Write for free plan book “ Practical 
F. W. BIRD & SON, 


You 
PAROID is proof against water, cold, heat and wind, and it also resists fire. 
PAROID foc hie 
it for years to satisfied customers, 


PAROID ROOFING 


PAROID is sold by dealers 
31 Mill St., East East Walpole, Mass. 


_.ROOFING 


such severe tests as a 
fore, you should lok for quality and 


opinion of it, or the dealer 


If you require oaly a temporary roofing ask about 


RED 


WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 


We have 


Why Drive to Market Yourself 


RURAL TELEPHONES 


have highest efficiency and reliability with lowest maintenance cost. Our apparatus 
qualities over long as well as a lines and i bs weed used wy. the leading telephone 


hime toy ean operate the system. Our telephones are guaranteed, 


¢ system is wo! 


Companies this county, 


Northern Electric and Oo, ‘Led. Montreal and Winnipeg 


Seattle 
Balt Lake City 


DRILLING 


I Make the Best Scale on Earth 


AndIcan prove it. Forty-five yeas ago I 


Burlington, 


For the Millwork for 
your New Home 
Fors for our Free Catalog 
faining 200 pages of Bar- 

Be Door Frames 


Stairwork,. 
200 PAGE and all kinds of 


BOO K. We ship 
FREE. of Money back mek 
not satisfactory. Give 


you 30 days in which to 
SCHALLER-HOERR 
Station, Chicago, | 


only 5 cents a day to run. 


ROOFS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 
Sea Green or Purple Slate 


is nature's roduct—not m made 
form 4 then then in its 
7 


state ready for 


paintingand 


yours roof question 

rite to us fi 
mame of your loca! roofer 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO, 
» Bex 12 Granvitie, Y. 


FILE FOR REFERENCE 
] 
| as PAROID, but it takes many years 
ie of roofing experience to learn bow to 
5 A\ make the kind of felt, saturation and 
4 climatic conditions. 
PAROID is backed by our paper man- 
ufacturing experience of 92 years. 
NEPONSET ROPE ROOFING 
if 
thi 
Pree Gescribe the entire plan im detalii, may De sent you immediately 
RN 
Iphia Indianapolis enver Los Angeles 
ttsbu Oincinnati Dalias | 
| 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. War | 
+ quicker and at 
tenth the cost of « hired 
with ame, com- | man can week, uns 
bean and beam box without extre N Sabor, te 
change, sold at fais price, My sca pumping. and all the tin 
| full information, a scalo oa approval or back-breaking jobson the ioe 
book, Reasons tor Owning Scale if you 
address “ONES He Pays ght, Write today for our handsome catalog 
| 67C St, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. «X and our real 30-day fres trial offer. | 
[Don’t Pay Cash||~ 
= Engine Co. 
| 
| 
OUD SOU. ROCK CAN NOT WEAR OUT 
First cost—only a trifie more than short 
For Sale by All Hardware Dealers 
DIETZ COMPANY, New 


On l0Days 


e 
of sore shoulders and alled necks on 
your horses, Don't pay out money for Hames and Sweat Pads. Try a pair of 


Hameless Adjustable Metal Horse Collars 


Keep Your Horses Free From Blemish 


The world has never known a better cure for Sprains, 
Swellings, Flesh Wounds, Strained Ligaments and Lameness, or 
Ringbone, Spavin, Carb, Splint and Bony Enlargements than 
the old reliable 


Kendall’s" Spavin Cure 


Remedy 


: Starbuck, Man., Mar. 15, 1908. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
entlemen.—I have used your Spavin Cure for many years and have found 
it a never failing remedy for Spavins and a most excellent medicine for all other 
ailments for which it is recommended. Kindly send me your k, “Treatise on 
Horse and his Diseases.” Yours 
HENRY H. CODNER. 


The Never Fa 


As a liniment for household use as for the stable. Get the genuine and 
have it on hand. Sold by all druggists, S$! a Bottle, 6 for $5. Get the 
valuable book, “‘Treatise on the Horse” free, from druggists, or write to 


DR. B. J, KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VEKMONT 


Are You Losing Galves? 


Ifso, Your Cows are Not Profitable. 


ue _ Don’t You Think You Had Best 
Find Out What the Trouble is? 


Thie Book Tells, how to find out and how to correct the trouble. Itis FREB. It wae 
written by Dr. David Roberts, eminent Cattle Specialist, State Veterinarian of 
Wisconsin, 1006-7-8. Me Knews because he has studied and investigated cattle 
diseases for over twenty years. 

He Says: ** Abortion 18 the most common and destructive of all cattle diseases.” 

da Aberden which has been tested in hundreds of 
he and has been successful in every case, 

e RTION IN COWS,” Dr. Roberts latest Book, tells all about the Roberts 
Serum Treatment and how to administer it. 


healthy.cattle very often have 
the germs of Abortion in the system. ae 

This is the time to stamp it out. 

book gives directions for discovering 
the first symptoms. 

The way to make your herd profitable is 
to stamp out all disease. 

The way to keep your herd profitable is 
to keep out disease. 

That can only be done by detecting the 
first appearance of the germs and giving 
prompt treatment. 

You can’t begin too soon with Abortion. The germs 
are often in thecalvesand heifers, awaiting the 
period of gestation toattack the cow and the unborn calf, 

But no matter how far the disease of Abortion has 
advanced, we offer a 

Guaranteed Treatment 
We will return the entire cost of treatment to any cattle’ owner 
from whose herd the Roberts treatment fails to stamp out Conta- 
gious Abortion. Or, we will buy the herd outright for cash 
where the treatment Is shown to fall, 

e treatment is so simple that a boy can give it with the best results. 

You want the book myeey. It gives fall information about Abortion, 
its detection and treatment. All you have to do is to fill out accompany- 
ing coupon and send it to us. Ifyou willdo thisat once we will alsosend 
you a 50-cent cattle journal, “The Cattle Specialist” one year free. 


4 
‘ 1.00 FREE lown...... cows......-heifers....~..calves.......bulls. Please send me FREE 
i BOOK COUPON | “abortion in Cows.” 1 enclosé 10 cents for postage. 

FP. D. P.O. State......... 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 


I am giad the milk question is to 
be investigated in. New York. It is 
; one of the subjects particularly that 
| needs some lighting up. For one 
| thing, the dairy farmer has been im- 
| posed upon by many ridiculous regu- 
lations, often extreme and uncalled 
for. Then he is subjected to absurd- 
ities in other directions, and gets too 
small a price for what is required of 
him in the face of costly labor and 
expensive feeds. In addition, the dif- 
ference between what the producer 
..gets and “what the _Consumer pays 
seems to be so great as to suggest 
unfairness or leakage somewhere. 
| along the route. > 
When everything is considered, the, 
dairy farmer actually gets less than 
40 cents of the consumer’s dollar. 
What becomes of the -other 60? 
| Maybe a commission can find out. If 
the inspection standards are justi- 
fiable, and the farmer is expected to 
adjust his business to these inspection 
laws, then he ought to receive great- 
er compensation. But there is just 
this much about it. The consumer 
| will have to pay more if the differ- 
| ence cannot be made up by more 
economy in transportation and sell- 
ing. Dr Wiley, the noted food spe- 
cialist, has just said that consumers 
ought not to expect sanitary milk at 
8 cents a quart. Certainly, the farmer 
; ought not to be expected to make 
sanitary milk at less than 5 or- 6 
cents. . 
I recently made a little investiga- 
tion on my own hook, and I am con- 
tinuing this investigation. I am cer- 
tain of one thing: if miik is bad in 
New York and other cities, it is not 
| in all cases the farmers’ fault. I have 
| been in-hundréds of farm dairies. I 
| know a good deal about them; some 
| are bad, it is true, but they are not 
nearly as bad as the _ sensational 
papers and speakers make them. 
| Some of the fault must be found in 
other quarters. The few peeps I have 
taken around regarding milk bottles 
have surprised me net a little. I have 
found rotten fruit in them: one had 
| been wsed as a storage can for kero- 
sene; others are allowed .to remain 
| On window sills uncovered, allowing 
all sorts of particles flying in the air, 


to find its way, if not directly into the 
bottle, very close to it. In fact,. the 
| milk bottle has become a_ sort of 
| miniature garbage can. 

Bad milk, therefore, is not due al- 
together to its care in the country; 
a great big lot of the:badness is due 
to the places in which it is kept in the 
city. A milk commission will likely 
find some good pointers at the con- 
sumers’ end, that if eradicated may. 
help improve the condition of milk. 
These are just a few facts which 
have come to me from a very casual 
observation. What will a careful in- 
vestigation show? 

Cowpeas 

The many inquiries the past few 
weeks about cowpeas indicate con- 
siderable interest in the crop: So I 
shall mention them now that some of 
you who have never tried them may 
get in readiness for the coming sum- 
mer. If you have ever lived in the 
south or have traveled in the south, 
you will not question the value of 
cowpeas in soil improving, or the 
help they have been to agriculture. 
But cowpeas are not a southern crop 
| only. - Wherever the land is to be 
‘ fmproved and the soil to be deepened 
| the cowpea has a place. It is the best 
| subsoil I know. Its strong, stiff roots 


and even melted snow from the roof, © 


go down deeply into the soil, nitrogen 
accumulates where they grow, and 
the physical condition of the soil. im- 
proves. 

Cowpeas are, indeed, a splendid 
crop, south er north, east.or west, but 
they are not an early crop. They like 
warm weather..- June -better 
month for planting than May. While 


the planting season, therefde, is a - 


long way off, you can. get ready for 
the crop. Pick out some of the old, 
worn-out, worthless patches, -plow 
the soil good and deep, -and then 
every ten days or two weeks from 
now on give the land a good, thor. 
ough disking or harrowing: Then 
when the cold snaps of. spring are 
over and the warm days of early June 
have come, sow the cowpeas broad- 
cast, a bashel to the acre. Oh, you 
will get a crop all right, and it will 
be just right to plow under or cut for 
hay. 
Alfalfa a Coming Crop 

A little experimenting is a good 
thing. It is good for the old man 
and good for the boys. . Beside, it is 
progressive. work. It leads forward, 
and it does not cost very much. Sup- 
pose you try a little alfalfa this year; 
not much, just a small bit of ground 
that looks right for alfalfa. In the 
first place, do not select an old, run- 
down spot. Alfalfa despises poor land. 
And for: no reason select wet land. 
Alfalfa fairly detests water-soaked 
soils. Nor should you give over to the 
experiment a stiff, hard- corner of 
land. Alfalfa positively refuses to do 
business in such quarters until they 
are put in shape. 

What alfalfa really likes is a rich 
soll, one that is deep and mellow; it 
likes a subsoil always moist, but 
never bothered with standing water; 
and it likes lime, just lots of lime. 
In addition, the alfalfa bacteria must 
be there to coax and help along. Some 
get these from the seed, some from 
cultures and some from old soil al- 
reagly favored with these interesting, 
necessary, helpful fairies of the soil. 

Here is the stunt after the land has 
been selected. Plow just as early 
now as you can. Then harrow and 
disk continually, so as to get a good 
seed bed—just the kind. you read 
about, and a little better. As seeding 
time approaches lay in your seed, add 
from a ton to two tons of lime, and 
harrow this well in the soil: apply a 
good, liberal quantity of fertilizer, 
and at the proper time sow the seed. 
W. B. 


Water Horses Before Feeding 


PROF F, W. CULVER, COLORADO 


A horse should be watered before 
feeding, and never given a large quan- 
tity of water after a meal, for the 
simple reason that the water will wash 
the food out of the stomach before 
stomach digestion has taken place, 
and the food will not be well prepared 
for absorption; and beside, it is some- 
times the cause of colic. 

There is a popular idea that a warm 
horse should not be allowed to drink, 
and, unlike a great many other pop- 
ular ideas, there is a little truth in it. 
If you water a warm horse in the or- 
dinary way, letting him drink all that 
he will, you are likely to have 4 
foundered horse on: your hands. This 
is’ especially so if, at the time, the 
horse is fatigued. Nevertheless, it is 
always safe to allow him from six to 
ten swallows, no mater how warm he 
is. If this be given on going into the 
stable and he be allowed to stand and 
eat hay for an hour, and is then of- 
fered water, he will not drink nearly 
so much as he would had none been 
given before. 

The danger is not in the first swal- 
low, as we often hear it asserted, but 
in the excessive quantities he will 
drink if not restrained. The most 
dangerous time to give a horse a ful} 
draft is when he has eooled down 
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274 FIELD AND’ BARN 
¢ 
ft Metal keeps the shoulders._hard and cool, and does not hold sweat causing first a scald then 
“ q a@sore. Its surface is smooth, its fit correct. Can be adjusted in width or length—the draft 
: can be moved up or down. No Basses, sweat pads or straps to bother with. Neyer wears 
: out. Onenpest and best, Endorsed by veterinaries, farmers and team owners all over the 
ie country. k your dealer or write for our catalogue and Free Trial pian. 
3 JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO.,111 State St., Caro, Mich. 
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from fatiguing work and has partaken 
of a meal 

The general custom, almost 
versally followed, of giving the morn- 
ing before water, is not very ob- 
jectionable, either theoretically or 
practically. At this time there is no 
depletion of fluid, consequently the 
horse is not very thirsty and does not 
drink rapidly or excessively, and ap- 
parently very little evil results from 
this method. However, I much prefer 
that the horse should have an oppor- 
tunity to drink before the morning 
meal. Personally, I much prefer keep- 
ing horses, both summer and winter, 
in an open shed, with a large water 
tank in the yard, to tying them by the 
head in @ barn. 


uni- 


Experience with Winter Lanibs 


J. KELSEY, HABDIN COUNTY, IA ~ 


For several years we had been rais- 
ing April and May lambs on our 
farm in north central Iowa. We had 
often wished to try February lambs, 
but as we had only open sheds for our 
shecp, this Was out of the question 
until a year ago, when we were able 
to provide a large, warm barn. The 
fock of 90 high-grade 
ewes was mated in October with two 
pu::-bre@ Shropshire rams. These 
rauis were kept up .during the day 
and turned out with their respective 
flocks at night 

As the winter was very mild and 
open, the ewes were allowed the run 
of practically the whole 400-acre farm 
from the time the corn was out until 
February. They had the choice of 
stalk fields with rape in, clover and 
timothy meadow, or blue grass pas- 
ture. At night they were fed sheaf 
oats in the racks, and later on 
snapped corn in the morning. We 
had no clover hay, but depended upon 
the sheaf oats and pasture to supply 
the necessary protein. 

Care at Lambing Time - 

As lambing time came on the sheep 
were kept in the yards. Oats, timothy 
hay, and a little ofl meal were added 
to the ration. The sheep were in good 
condition, but when the lambs began 
to come we were rather disappointed. 
Not in the lambs, for they came in 
abundance and with great appetites, 
but in the failure of many of the 
ewes to supply enough milk: This 
was most noticeable in’ the younger 
ewe. and the less vigorous older ones. 
This was no doubt due to a lack of 
suflicient nitrogen in our food. For 
our future feeding of ewes we shall 
Pla: to have plenty of clover or al- 
falfa hay if possible. : 

Creep for Lambs 

A pen or creep was arranged in one 
end of the barn, where the lambs 
could gather, away from their moth- 
ets. They soon learned to eat the 
Oats and hay placed there for them, 
and it was surprising to see how 
much they consumed by the time they 
Wer. six weeks old. This feeding was 
kept up until they were turned on 
Clover pasture. 

The stomach worms had~- been 
troubling our lambs for three years, 
Causing us considerable loss. On ac- 
Count of the sheep having the run of 
the farm, we had no really fresh pas- 
turc for our winter lambs. They were 
hot so badly troubled, however, as the 
late ones had been. Probably because 


they were much larger and stronger 
Whe: attached. At any rate, they 
mad: a good growth all summer on 


Clov-r and blue grass pasture, and by 
the middle of August they were in 
fine condition, and weighed about 80 
Pounds each. 

Fattening and Sale _ 

In order to have a good place to 
fatten our Jambs in the fall, we sowed 
tape in a 15-acre piece <7 corn at the 
last cultivation. By the time the corn 

€gan to dent there was an abundance 


Shropshire, 


} 


LIVE STOCK 


of feed ready. In company -with a 


number of old ewes to be turned off; 
the wether lambs were put into this 
corn field. The rape and a field of 


‘second-growth clover adjoining kept 
them so busy that they did not learn 


to eat corn for some time, and even 
then were quite moderate about it. 
At the end of six weeks they were 
ready for sale, and when they were 
sold thy topped the Chicago market 
for the week. 

According to our calculations, if we 
had bought the ewes the previous fall 
The lambs would have yielded us 50% 
on our investment, which is not so 
bad for a sort of side issue on an 
Iowa farm. 


Amounts Clever to Sow 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

It is surprising to note the differ- 
ent amounts of clover seed that may 
be sown and that are sown in differ- 
ent localities and with satisfactory re- 
sults. In some soils of the east as. 
much as 12 to 16 pounds are sown 
when clover is the sole crop that oc- 
cupies the ground. in the northern 
estates further west, more than 
pounds are seldom sown. In the red 
clover belt of the hardwood forests 
south from Lake Superior, even eight 
pounds will suffice... From the eight 
pounds a better stand will be Ob- 
tained than from the 16 pounds in 
some states. 

The difference is caused by a ait 
ference in soil conditions, In “the 
areas where the small amovnts are 
sown, the soils are much better adapt- 
ed to the growth of clover. Every 
seed that falls on the ground in these 
seems to produce a plant. Every 
Plant grows with so much vigor that 
even a thin stand of plants soon fills 
the soil. It is the same with alfalfa. 
In some of the mountain valleys 12 
pounds of alfalfa seed sown per acre 
will produce returns as good as 20 
pounds sown on other soil 

So it is with various other crops. 
In some areas 1% bushels of wheat 
make a thick stand of grain, where- 
as in other areas two bushels per 
acre will produce a stand no thicker. 
In some places as much as ten 
pounds of timothy seed are sown per 
acre, whereas in other instances six 
pounds will suffice. It is simply im- 
Possible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules that will apply everywhere 

as to the amounts of seed that ought 
be sown. 


Value of Hay ‘When the 
farmer considers i ae a ton of well- 
cured alfalfa hay is worth. about as 
much as @ ton of wheat bran, he 
ought to see that it is profitable to 
protect it from the rain and the dew. 
He would scarcely hesitate to provide 
suitable covering if he had _ several 
tons of bran in‘the field exposed to the 
elements. Hay caps will soon pay for 
themselves by the finer quality of the 
hay they assure, aside from the larger 
quantity of the best grade that their 
protection guarantees.—[{F. D. Co- 
burn. 


Horses Watered Before Feeding re- | 


tain their weight better than when 
watered after feeding grain? 


today 
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INTERESTS 
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I WANT Send Us $18.50 
Raw Furs ——‘ortie—— 
pom and | Martin Wizard 


pats. A postal will bring 


Charles A, Kaune 
Montgomery, Orange Co., 
Copyright applied for Leck Box 298 . 


Clip Your Horses 


Sheep She 
Machine “Si 


The MARTIN WIZARD is guaranteed 
to shear any kind of fleece, off any breed 
of sheep, under any and all conditions. 
You are losing wool, losing time and 
losing money if you shear by band oF 


Every horse should be clipped in the with amy other shearing machine thas 
spring. They look the MARTIN WIZARD 


Fille hard cut steel gears, 
and running in ofl. Guaranteed for 25 
years. Only $7.50 at yous ¢ Poatece or 
send $2 and we will ship C . for 
balance. Order one 
wil ram acheaply made contraption that 
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Send uc $18.50 


over. 
feotly every thme; patented 


takes kinks out of rope. 
carrier 


We are hay tool 
f LOUDEN 


usage by thousands of | have 


proven to such an extent 
that they will not buy any 
hay too forks, allngs, 
tracks withou why. 
name LOUDEN on let, 
up 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO...626 Broadway, Fairfield, lows, 


B29 29° 
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Burlington Blanket Co., Dept. 23, Burlington, Wis, 


y standard for 40 years and better than 


ever this year—but the price to you, the 
user, is muchlower. We’vecut out jobbers’, 
dealers’ and all middlemen’s profits. Get 
the mill you want direct from factory 


On Free Trial Riv" 


‘wer an 
ar corn, 


and wet corn just as well as orn. 
11 Sizes—22 Hand Power to 
4 20-Horse te Cheose From 


Send No Money 


That’s all we ask. 


AE, STRAUB & 
3741 si Pa. 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient companion, showing at once 
the contents any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 either way, 
with various other useful farm tables. 144 es. 
inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


528= 


dollars 


and 
about 


60 DAYS’ TRIAL 
MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT. 


Our beautiful new Cream Separa- 
tor Catalogue contains information 
(compiled by dairy experts) worth 
the weer latest ideas in dairy methods 


this book whether you intend to 
ws 4 cream separator or not. 
to 


y for our free Catalogue No. 7535. 


DOMESTIC 


gee 


to everyone who keeps cows; 


sorts of useful. information 


milk and butter. You need 


Write 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 


orany kind of grain; coarse, 
medium or fine. The only 
mill in the world made 
with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs. 


SIX SIZES 


Write for catalog and 
any information desired. 


Catalogue 34  Springlicid, Otte 
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ce between good care and no care. 


every opportunity to 


Look at him. Wouldn't you like to have a flock as fine? Thi 
money they would be worth—the profitthey wouldbring. T ree 
between raising this kind of farm stock and scrubs is simply the differ- 


ou can't raise fine, healthy, high class stock when they are r i 
mites, ticks and such blood-sucking insects 
P ow, develop and thrive. 
sanitary quarters and freedom from all insect pests. 


You Can Raise the Standard of Your Stock 


if use 
habit of le 


Hygeno will change their grade b 


rotits 


You must 


convinces. At deal- 
a, 
Ask for our Stock Book and Free 
The Hygeno Disinfectant Co., 
$20 Encl 
loveland, Ohio 


he difference 


give your animals 
That means clean, sweet, 


im- 
@ marked de- 
will be in dollars 


send to us. 
Sample, 


ANIMALS 
' ‘Good Profit in Small Pigs 


RB. D. KELLEY, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS 


I find the Chester White hog good > 


to raise, for the reason it will produce 
@ good dressed animal at an average 
weight of 200 to 250 pounds at six 
to seven months of age. The breed 
will also produce good, well devel- 
oped litters. In selecting the brood 
sows I choose long, rangy, square 
built sows, that show every indication 
of becoming good breeders. ~ I breed 
to as near pure-blooded stock as p 

sible. It the best advantage to 
have the sows bred to farrow the ‘last 
of March, as early spring pigs are 


-|quite often scarce and high priced. 


After having the sows bred, I would 
place them in separate pens, and keep 
well bedded with meadow hay or 
straw during winter. I think it is 
best to be on good terms with the 
sows, and they soon know you are 
their friend. 

During the winter as a ration I 
use six quarts skim milk warmed, 
with one quart middlings mixed in, 
three times a day to each sow. As 
a protection to the young pigs dur- 
ing time of sow’s farrowing nail a 
6-inch strip of board inside of pen, 
1 foot high from fleor and 10 inches 
from sides of pen. The young pigs 
get under this, and the sow cannot 
lay on: them, or accidentally step on 
them. After sow’s farrowing I feed 
er a ration of eight quarts sweet 
im milk, lukewarm, mixed with 
two quarts middlings. When the lit- 
ter is six weeks old I sell the young 
pigs, as I find it the most profitable, 
but if I decided to fatten some of 


them, I would sell them all, with 
the exception of, say, six pigs. I di- 
vide these six into two pens, as I 


find they do much. better this way, 
as there is not so much crowding, and 
the three pigs together encourage 
each other to eat, which is an essen- 
tial part of fattening pigs. 

I feed them as a ration three quarts 
warm, sweet skim milk, with one pint 
fine feed mixed in, three times a day, 
both sets of pigs getting the same 


amount, making in all 18 quarts sweet. 


skim milk and three quarts fine feed 
fed to the six pigs in one day, and I 
increase this feed as the pigs grow 
older. Along in the fall, when ap- 
ples are getting ripe, and there are 
small potatoes, boil them together in 
a feed cooker and feed six quarts 
of boiled potatoes and apples mixed 
with two quarts of fine feed, with 
enough milk to moisten. 

About a month before dressing off 
I feed four quarts corn meal to a feed, 
scalded. Scald morning’s feed the 
night befere, and allow it to set and 
swell during night. This would .be 
eight quarts corn meal scalded for 
the six pigs. By leaving the scalded 
meal over night it almost doubles in 
quantity, and in the morning stir in 
enough skim milk to moisten and 
feed half to each set of pigs. At 
noon I ‘feed eight quarts skim milk 
with two quarts fine feed stirred in; 
this gives them a more liquid feed. 
The pigs fatten nicely on this ration, 
and when ready to kill will dress’ 200 
to 250 pounds in weight at six to seven 
months old. 

As a quéstion of profit or loss, 


‘a farmer cannot afford to buy grain 


at present high prices and realize 
even hardly a small profit from his 
dressed hogs. The prices allowed per 
pound for dressed hogs do not ad- 
vance accordingly with the h’gh 
prices of grain. Therefore, the only 
profit. in the swine business at the 
present time is in keeping @ pure- 
bred variety of breedifig sows and 
selling the young pigs at six weeks 
of age, at which time they are. gen- 
erally in demand at a profitable price. 


A Draft Horse is unquestionably 
the animal for New Jersey farmers 
to produce. He is in greater demand 
than ever just now, besides, few 


} farmers ever make the light horse 


z=. 


A Champion Oheviot Ewe 
This is one of the prize winners at 
the Ohio state fair. The ewe is owned 
by Boyd and King of Highland coun- 
ty, O. Cheviot breeders are very en- 
thusiastic “about the worth of this 
breed of sheep. 


business pay out. You may in a few 
cases produce high-priced road 
horses, but not with the degree of 
regularity possible where your whole 
attention is directed to the draft 
horse. Breed for size, weight, quality 
and good action. Misfits don’t count 
for much.—[Prof F. C. Minkler, 
New Jersey Experiment Station. 


Horse Boot for Soft Land—aA pop- 
ular style of horse boot used to cover 
the horse’s hoofs 
while walking 
on lawns, bogs, 
and other soft 
soil, is illustrat- 
ed herewith. It 
is made of 
leather; and is 
slashed so as to 
be drawn tight- 
lytogether 
about the hoof and buckled over the 
shoe. The sole is sometimes made 
of sole leather, but for field use where 
the land fs very light and spongy, this 
sole is also shod with wood to in- 
crease the sizé considerably, and thus 
give the hoof a greater Dearing sur- 
face, so the animal can walk without 
sinking into the land. 


Old G F, New 
York: About the only place to dis 
pose of old newspapers is the dealet 
in rags and paper stock. 
regualr market place for old news- 
papers; they generally sell in the way 
indicated at prices from 50 cents ver 
100 pounds and up. 


There is no breed, in my opinion, 
equal to the Shorthorns for early ma< 
turity, excess of weight and fineness 
of texture in the meat. This breed 
and its grades suit the beef growet 
the best in all climates and under all 
conditions.—[Frank Beverly, Ohio. 


This is the first season in several 
years that I have not sprayed my po- 
tatoes with bordeaux, and I have lost 
fully 1000 bus by not spraying. There 
are verye few farmers in this section 
who do spray. Fully one-half of the 
crop in this section has been mar- 
keted. I never saw the farmers .80 
anxious to get rid of their crop a& 
they are this year: It seems to be @ 
regular mania with everyone to shove 
his potatoes into market. I dm hold- 
ing my crop; as usual, for the Feb 
market. From nearly 40 yeass of 
experience in growing potatoes I have 
found that storing until that time 
brings the most’ profit.—[O. T. Perm 
kins, New York. 

Those farmers who have been tak- 
ing good care of their hens are now 
getting plenty of eggs to pay for 
their trouble. The hens that have 
been fed too much corn are too faf 
to lay. Some farmers have yet te 
learn that an excessive diet of corm 
is not best for poultry. Protein mus# 
be fed for eggs as well as for milk. 
Oats, wheat screenings and bone meal 
should be fed to get the best resultm 
{s. J. Baldwin, Ohio. 
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"Feeding Cattle in Old Mexico 


More or less has been heard the 
past year about American capitai be- 
fing invested in the cattle business 
fm old Mexico. A recent consular re- 
port from Vera Cruz bears upon this. 
in the state named-dreuth -is -practi- 
cally unknown in any setse that im- 
plies risk to the cattte “breeder, while 
the region is singularly exempt from 
diseases of cattle, with conditions al- 
most ideal for feeding and breeding. 
Only in April and May is there really 
dry season. Raw land costs $3 to 
§7 an acre, United States money. 

The cattle business there, in order 
to give quick returns, requires, as 
im dry regions, a heavy investment. 
One American in southern Vera Cruz 
has built up a very profitable business 
ia breeding Devon bulls for sale to 
tative stockmen. The consul adds 
jhat the quickest returns may be se- 
sured by buying thin cattle and fat- 
ening them on the grass in the foot- 
hills, the - grasses growing most 
uxuriantly the year around without ir- 
tigation. He believes. American in- 
restors should put their money into 
Wexican cattle down there rather 
‘han center their interests on rubber 


banaffa plantations. 


Some Good Breeding Farms 


At Lexington, Ky, is located the fa- 
mous breeding farm of J. F. Cook 
& Co. This farm imports large num- 
bers of jacks and is perhaps the 
largest importing company of its 
kind in America; and not only jacks 
but stable horses, trotting and pacing 
stallions are bred on this farm. The 
past year has been a very satisfac- 
tory one to these enterprising breed- 
ers, as they have sold more jacks 
and horses during a given time this 
season than during three seasons be- 
fore. They have found much inter- 
‘est in mule breeding as indicated -by 
the large number of inquiries for 
good breeding jacks. 

Prize-Winning Percherons 

The three-year-old Percheron, 
Laricot, owned by McLaughlin 
Brothers of Columbus, O, won the 
championship at the recent stock 
show in Denver. At this same show, 
these same people won every first 
prize on their Percherons. ‘This is a 
splendid showing inasmuch as nearty 

10 entries were made in the horse 
breeding class. McLaughlin Brothers 
have: for years been among the lead- 
ing importers and breeders of Per- 
cheron horses and they have a repu- 
tation of being thoroughly reliable. 

Herefords in Dixie 

» At Clemons, N C, lives A. C. Whar- 
ton, a@ young breeder of Herefords. 
Mr Wharton is a graduate from the 
North Carolina agricultural and me- 
chanie college and immediately upon 
graduating started in farming’ work 
for himself, centering much ~ atten- 
tion upon his magnificent Hereford 
herd... He has not only made a splen- 
did sueeess of his enterprise, but 
breeding stock from this herd is go- 
ing out.to all parts of the south. The 
Fereford is a. splendid animal for the 
middie south and other beginners 
end breeders will be interested -in 
knowing that they have in their own 
section good stock at reasonable 
prices. 


Noted Ohio Angus 

One of the most noted Angus herds 
in the country is owned by D. Brad- 
fute & Sons of Xenia, O. This herd 
has been built up to its present splen- 
did standard from 22 years of work 
and now nunibers 140 animals, and 
{s probably the largest and best 
known herd in the country. As proof 
of the excellence of the herd just 
consider that of grand championship 
cups, 18 in number, offered by the 
Ohio state fair association, all beef 
breeds eompeting, nine have been 
won by Meadowbrook herd.+ Mr 
Bradfute- isa trustee of the Ohio 
state university, was one of the nine 
originators of the international live 
8tock exposition and#is a conspicuous 
exhibitor net only at this exposition 
but at all the léading affairs in the 
country. . At the’ last’ exposition at 


Chicago ™ with 12 head entered, the 
Bradfutes captured three first cham- 
Pionships, one grand championship 
besides a number of other ribbons of 
less importance. . 

Superior Jerseys and Percherons 

At Columbus, O, is located the fa- 
mous Hartman farm with its exten- 
sive poultry yards and magnificent 
departments of dairying and horse 
breeding. The Hartman farm Jer- 
seys have become known throughout 
the land, some of fhe best and most 
notable individuals of the Jersey race 
being owned in the herd. On the 

tman farm Pergherons are as 
well known and are always an attrac- 
tion to visitors at the Ohie capital 
city. Mr A. J. Lawrence is the man- 
ager in charge of the horse~ depart- 
ment and is one of the most compe- 
tent horsemen of the country. 
Buckeye Shorthorns 

The Shorthorn herd of A. M. Raw- 
lins of Springfield, -0, possesses some 
conspicuous high-class individuals, 
among these being Imported Paler- 
mio; the herd bull, a splendid individ- 
ual bred by John Durno of Jackson 
Rothie, Norman, Scotland, the . man’ 
who bred Choice Goods. Many im- 
ported cows of superior type and 
conformation are. to be found in this 
herd of Springfield Shorthorns. It is 
Mr Rawlins’ intention to keép from 
50 to 75 herd of- cattle on hand at all 
times. 

Blue Grass Percherons 

O. E. Jordan of Dublin, Va, is now 
offering some choice Percherons- for 
sale. These horses have some of the 
best blood.in the country back. of 
them. Mr Jordan makes it a point 
to have his sale animals broken to 
work and only healthy, strong, accli- 
mated individuals are ever shipped 
away. This breeding farm was es- 
tablished in 1876 and is now one of 
the oldest of its kind in the south. 

Inaugural Announcement Catalog 

J. Eliott Hall, proprietor of the 
Virginia . stock farm company  of- 
Bellevue, Va, has just announced the 
publication of a handsome, illustrated, 
catalog, entitled Inaugural An- 
nouncement, which will be sent free 
on request. This breeding farm has 
several. classes of pure-bred stock, 
including Percheron and Hackney 
horses, Shorthorn cattle, Pdland- 
China hogs and Horned Dorset sheep. 


Pork at Home—I have a 
spruce barrel made to order, whieh I 
have used many years, but the stone 
jars used at present are better, and 
I recommend their use. I cut my 
pork into chunks convenient for use, 
and pack after the animal heat is out 
in alternate layers of salt, beginning 
with salt on the bottom of the bar- 
rel and packing the rind down. 
‘The whole secret of pork keéping 
well js plenty of salt. I use the same 
brine from year to year, scalding and 
skimming it uatil it is perfectly clean 
and free from all impurities. When 
it is perfectly cool turn onto the pork 
until covered, and your meat will 
keep.—[J. W. Cotton: 


Sale, on change of regula- 
tion from black to russet 
leather coverings. 
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DURING Wisiter months, in order to 
Your animals in perfect physical condition, as w 
ag to’ eep them«milking to their maximum capacity, 
you must feed something more than a mere protein 

ration, something ~that nourishes—buil's them up and | keeps 

r warm and centented. They m t be fed a nutritious 
= well balanced grain ration — : 

’ NATURE'S food for all farm stock is grain, and 

the greater the variety the Jsreater the results. . Fed 

as an entire ration, or used as the basis for convey- 

i mall quantities of high protem concentrates 
book. 


ing f 
Schumacher Stock Feed is well-ni 
-being of your stock and your th 

You will make no mistake if you follow successful 
feeders. Such as these, who use it constantly and 
indotse it: 

Wing R. Smith, Stevens Bros. & Hastings, former Vice- 
President Levi P: Morton, J: Wilson Hamilton, Hers 
Farms, R. T. Shannon, Horace L. Bronson, and thousands of 

Ask the cost; and ask your dealer to show it to you, 

He has it in ‘stock; if not, write to us. es 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Hl. 


h a necessity for the well ~= 
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ECONOMY SILO 


Modal and Highest Award at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Saves much of your expense for cattle feed. 
Pays for itself the first Winter, Hunfireds of 
farmers have this, Dine oF 
cypress—cannot warp nor crack. bsolutely air- 
tight. ‘Heavy iron hoops, making strong ladder. 

a marvel of i and perfecti 

—doors or closed without hammer or 
wrench. silo easy to erect, and fully 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS .. 


OF 
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€ 
t is the price of 
> Have you . 
Schumacher Stock Feed recently? If ay 
you certainly will be surprised and to 
| And 
will be sure to decide that you can . . 
great variety of grains, n ility an ect i 
makes Schumacher Stock Feed the ideal feed for your stock at : 
this time of the 
6000 U. S. Army McClellan ; 
covered with brass rings : 
and mountings,’ coat and 
. is cinch straps web cinch 
i girth, lange treed wood 
i stirrups, in second hand, 
serviceable order, The 
| 
150 Broadway. New York City | ofthe Boy 
Write today for free illustrated catalogus, 
with experience of users. Be sure to mention | 
Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. When You Write a» OME 
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THE MILK SUPPLY 
Silage Does Not Injure Milk 


Ever since silage has been used as a 
feed for dairy cows, there has been 
more or less controversy over its ef- 
feet upon the flavor of milk, the ob- 
jection being occasionally raised that 
milk from silage-fed cows had an un- 
pleasant, if not a disagreeable flavor. 
To determine what foundation, if any, 
there was for this belief, the uni- 
versity of Illinois conducted an experi- 
ment in which they divided a herd 
into two lots. One lot was fed 40 
pounds of corn silage per cow per 
day, which is the maximum amount 
for economical feeding, together with 
a small amount of clover hay and 
grain. The feed for the other lot con- 
sisted entirely of clover hay and grain. 

The milk from both lots was cared 

‘for in exactly the same manner, being 
removed from the barn as soon as 
drawn and taken to the dairy build- 
ing, where it was cooled. After stand- 
ardizing to 4% butter fat, that there 
might be no difference in flavor of the 
milk from the two lots on account of 
@ variation in this respect, the milk 
was put in half-pint bottles, and 
sealed. In each case, before asking 
for a comparison, a bottle of milk 
from each lot of cows was agitated to 
incorporate the cream thoroughly, 
and the milk in each bottle was 
poured into a separate glass. 

A preference for silage milk was 
indicated by 51% of the 111 tests made 
when silage was fed one hour before 
milking. When silage was fed at 
time of milking, 71% preferred silage 
milk, and when fed after milking 51% 
reported the same preference. 

The summary of all results showed 


that of the 372 tests made, 223, or, 


60%, preferred silage milk; 40, or 11%, 


DAIRY 


had no choice; and 109, or 29%, pre- 


ferred the non-silage milk. ‘The peo- 
ple who.chose the non-silage milk 
were, as a rule, those who do not 
harink milk, hence their opinion is not 
- so important as is that of the people 
who consumé milk more freely. 
Samples of silage and non-silage 
milk were sent to five milk experts 
in Chicago, and other cities, accom- 
panied by a letter asking the same 
questions. One of these experts had 
no choice, one decided in favor of the 
non-silagé and three preferred the 
silage milk. 
This is strong evidence that if the 
silage is of good quality and used in 
reasonable amounts, in connection 
with other feed, it is one of the best 
feeds obtainable for dairy cows when 
pasture is not available. It must be 
remembered that in all of this work 
nothing but good silage was fed and 
no spoiled silage was allowed to ac- 
cumulate in or around the silo. When 
silage imparts a bad or disagreeable 
flavor to the milk produced from it, 
almost invariably the cause is that the 
silage has not been fed properly or 
that spoiled silage has been used. 


Integrity in the Creamery 


*J. Q. EMERY, WISCONSIN 


The first fundamental in the man- 
agement of creameries is to make 
sure that the quality of the butter 
manufactured shall be extra. There 
will always be a demand for butter 
of extra quality at remunerative 
prices. The demand for that kind 
of butter by those who have abun- 
dant means to pay for it is in excess 
of the supply. The competition of 
oleo is much less serious with but- 

*Part of an address at recent na- 
tional dairy show. 


AFFAIRS 


ter of extra quality than with that 
of lower or inferior grades. 

~The first fundamental in the pro- 
duction of butter of extra quality is 
cleanliness from cow to refrigerator. 
The problem of securing cleanliness 
is not to be solved by simply ignor- 
ing it, nor is it to be solved by in- 
difference or cowardice on the part 
of the creamery managers. 

Where Cleanliness Scores 

It is important that the pipes in 
the creamery thro@®gh which the milk 
must flow to reach the vat shall be 
of the sanitary kind; that they be 
kept thoroughly clean; that they be 
kept free from rust and the rotten 
accumulation of days, weeks, months, 
years. 

Milk when turned into the receiv- 
ing vat at the creamery may possess 
the maximum of cleanliness, yet if 
forced through rusty pipes, or pipes 
in which are rotten accumulations, 
its quality will in consequence be se- 
Triously injured, resulting in a lower® 
ing of the quality of the butter, and 
if the butter be sold strictly upon its 
merits, as it should be, lowering the 
price of the butter, and, in conse- 
quence, reducing the dividends to the 
patrons. And all of this because of 
the ignorance or incompetency or 
the shiftless, filthy habits of the op- 
erator. The management is respon- 
sible for any such conditions. 

It is a fundamental that the man- 
agement of creameries shall be such 
as to win and hold the confidence of 
the patrons. But confidence depends 
upon integrity. -It is a fundamental 
tequisite of the creamery business 
that integrity permeate every trans- 
action of the creamery management. 


Competent. Manager Required 


Integrity requires that the milk or 
cream received from the patrons 


shall not be allowed to suffer any de- 


terioration on account of shiftless or 
or incompetent handling, or by being 


Raise them without milk 


Calves. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 ior and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 

my?! Course at home during spare time; taught 
fm simplest English; Diploma rented, positions obtained 
for successful students; cost within reach of all; satisfac. 
tion guaranteed; particulars free. Ontario Veterine 
ary Correspondence Schoo!, London, Can. 


EASY to DEHORN 


Nad cattle with the KEYSTONE 
horning knife. Operation per- 
formed in en instant with little 
Leaves stum 
eals quickly. The 


. Bend ft 
giving valuable dehorning facts, 


(SILOS 


that make and keep real ensilage; 
that have the utmost strength, con- 
venience, and durability; that are 
used by the United States Govern- 
ment. Send for free catalogue. 
HARDER MPG. COMPANY, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


ons. 
Many of our customers have run their wagons from twelve 
¥ fifteen rome with little or no repairs. for descriptive 


HE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box 508, Earlville, N.Y. 


LWAYS Mention writing any of our 


1909. TUBULAR “A” 


Common “disc” or “bucket 
bowl" separators require more 
careful leveling than Tubulars. 
Yet, to level these common separa- 
tors, you must place a spirit level 

+ on their frames. If their frames 
are a fitile out of true, as they usu- 

- ally are, the leveling of the common 

| “disc” or “bucket bow!” separator 
is largely guesswork. 


Here 


The plumb bob is one of the handy improvements on the 1909 
Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream separator. 


It adds miles to the great 


lead Tubulars have always had over all other separators. 


This “plumb bob’’ enables 


you to set the 1909 Tubular “‘A”’ 


perfectly level in a minute—quicker than you could find the spirit 


level needed to set any other sep 
glance at the plumb bob, ‘whether 
thus always keeping the Tubular 
another example of the “‘up to the 
rest’’ character of Tubulars. 


arator. You can always tell, by a 
Tubular “‘A”’ separators are level, 
up to its very best work. Jtist 
minute’’ and “‘away ahead of the 


Tubulars Are Different From All Other Separators 


Tubulars are built on absolutely correct principles—that is, Tubuiars ..ave a bottom fed bowl 
hanging below a simple, frictionless ball bearing. The one piece frame and the permanent, compact, 
strong construction of Tubulars enables us to add to Tubulars some very handy devices which it is im- 
possible for other manufacturers to use on their constantlychanging common ‘‘bucket bow!” machines. 

The incorrect principles of common “‘bucket bowl”? machines—that ‘is, a top fed bowl set up on- 
top of a spindle—make all such machines unsatisfactory and necessitate constant changes that are 


merely makeshifts and not improvements. 


It is the easiest thing in the 
world to level the Tubular “A” 
cream separator shown here. 
Simply wedge up under the cor- 
ners of machine. until the point 
of the plumb bob hangs. directly 
over the point of the plumb bob 
center, or plug, set into the base of 
the frame. Done in a minute and 
always right. Observe the low sup- 
ply can on the Tubular—you need 


not move it to take out the bowl. 


Tubulars are built in the world’s greatest, best equipped 

We have additional Tubular factories in 
Tubular sales for 1908 were way ahead of 
1907—way out of sight of any competitor, if net all competitors 


cream separator works. 
Canada and Germany. 


combined. 


Our 1909 Tubular “A” is better than any previous Tubu- 
lar and is guaranteed forever in every part. ~- 


Write for Catalog No. 100. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


WEST:‘CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Hl. 


Portland, Ore. 
Sea Francisco, Cal. 
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BUTTER MAKING 


allowed to pass through unclean and ing altogether on the time before 


unsanitary pipés, or received and 
held in any wunelean or unsanitary 
vats. Integrity requires that the tests 
made for butter fat shall be strictly 
accurate, and to this ¢nd, that sam- 
ples be taken of each delivery of 
milk or eream and cared for intelli- 
gently. and honestly. 


Integrity requires that 50% test’ 


bottles be banished “from every 
creamery as unreliable. Integrity re- 
quires that the test shall be made 
with a tester run at proper speed, 
with acid of the right strength, and 
r-ad with the butter fat at the right 
temperature, and -that an accurate 
and permanent record of these tests 
be systematically made. Integrity. 
requires that the patron’s milk or 
cream be handled and tested, and 
the butter fat manufactured by an 
intelligent, honest, industrious butter 
maker, whose knowledge and skill in 
the art of butter making are up to the 
standard set by cer best dairy 
schools, and that he: receives just 
compensation for such services. “In-- 
tegrity requires that only. first-class, 
up-to-date apparatus be used. 

The integrity in creamery manage- 
ment that begets confidence in the 
jutrons réquires that each patron 
shall be credited with every ounce 
of butter “fat that he delivers to the 
creamery, and that he shall have an 
accurate and intelligent accounting 
for every ounce of butter which may 
be legitimately made from the but- 
ter fat deliveries. The creamery 
management is in a sense a trustee 
charged with the care of the patron's 
property, and is responsible for an 
accurate accounting, and may be 
compelled at any time by the courts 
to give an accounting. : 


B66 
Preparing Commercial Starters 


PROF H, N. SLATER, INDIANA EXPER STA 


In selecting milk for the prepara- 
tion of starters, we find it difficult to 
secure good quality. It4is our practice 
to heat the milk to about 90 degrees, 
at which temperature we can detect 
undesirable odors that would not be 
found in the cold milk. Having found 
satisfactory milk, it is pasteurized at 
a temperature of 200 degrees, held at 
least 20 minutes at this. temperature, 
then cooled down to 85 or 90 and the 
pure culture added, keeping it at this 
temperature until coagulated. “With 
the ordinary small size: bottle of pure 
culture, we must use.a pint of pas- 
teurized milk if we want it réady in 
24 hours. If wanted sooner, use less 
milk, or if to be held 48 hours, use 
a quart of milk. 

An important point is stopping the 
souring process at the proper stage. 
I have found it best to reset, or use 
when acidity has reached six-tenths 
of 1%. Itis a bad practice to let your 
starter get too much acidity. Better 
be used with not enough than too 
much, because as soon as the culture 
begins to coagulate the starter de- 
teriorates. After you have carried 
the pure culture to the point of coag- 
ulation it should be reset, or used 
in the main starter, as we term it. 


Amount to Use 


The amount used should be about 
one-half to 2% of mother starter, de- 
Pending upon the strength of the 
culture, as some work more rapidiy 
than others. The per cent to be used 
in the eream depends entirely on 
Conditions. Pasteurized cream should 
have one-third more starter than raw 
cream, The amount depends on 
Whether you can hold your cream at 
an even temperature, whether the 
cream is high or low in per cent of 
fat, and many other conditions which 
are too numerous to thention. Each 
one must study for himself. Gener- 
speaking, with unpasteurized 
cream I would use 10 to 15%, depend- 


churning. 

The first thing to do in handling 
‘starter is to see that every vessel the 
eulture comes in contact. with is 
thoroughly sterilized. Metal. vessels 
are preferable, as they can be kept 
more thoroughly’ steamed without 
breaking. Second, the starter must 
be kept at an even temperature. Third, 
we must educate our tastes so as to 
be capable of judging whether or not 
the starter is of a quality that wilt 
improve our butter. A bad starter 
will do as much harm as a good one 


will do good, 


Prefers Hot Water Heat 


I have used a hot-water plant for 
three years. It was installed in our 
new house, but upon the advice of 
a plumber it was not put in until af- 
ter the house was completed. The 
plant cost $300. Six rooms of: the 
house are heated, and two bedrooms 
are supplied with sufficient. heat to 
make them comfortable. The plant 
is exceedingly satisfactory. It gives 
a uniform heat throughout the entire 
house without dirt, dust or smoke. 
We are able to shut off radiators 
when we desire, and economize on 
fuel if we like. 

I have connected my system with 
the bathtub, and have hot and cold 
water. It costs me $20 to $50 a year 
to run the boiler, depending upon the 
grade of coal used, and the charac- 
ter of the winter. I believe my out- 
fit will warm the same space with 
the same grade of coal for about 
half the cost of heating with a hard 
coal base burner. 

I live in the country, and I am 
but moderately well off. I have in- 
vestigated the various heating plants 
thoroughly, and I decided that the 
hot-water system would be cheaper 
than the old system of heating. Af- 
ter three years’ experience I am weli 
pleased with my choice, and believe 
anyone can profitably install a sys- 
tem where more ‘than three rooms 
are to be heated. They will find it 
@ money-saver, a labor-saver, and in 
every way satisfactory. I believe the 
hot-water system comes as near be- 
ing perfect as any other system of 
heating dwellings.. ‘ 


The Silver Medal for market milk 


at the national dairy show was 
awarded a dairy whose herd consist- 
ed of 28 cows of mixed breeding, in- 
cluding Jersey, Holstein and Short- 
horn grades. The barn is a frame 
structufe of ordinary type. The’ cows 
are fed a well balanced ration the 
year round. When the milk was pro- 
duced for the contest the ration con- 
sisted of millet hay and cut corn 
stover, supplemented with corn and 
cob meal, dried brewers’ grains and 
molasses feed. The milk was pro- 
duced and handled in a cleanly man- 
ner, cooled and aerated immediately 
after being drawn. 


Genuine Cream Oheese is made 
from a rich cream thickened by sour- 
ing, or from sweet cream thickened 
with .rennet. This is put in a cloth 
and allowed to drain, the cloth being 
changed several times during the 
draining, which requires about four 
days. It is then placed on a board 
covered with a cloth, sprinkled with 
salt, and turned occasionally. It is 
ready for .consumption in from five 
to ten days. 


Sex in Tobacco Plants—‘“Is there a 
male and female tobacco plknt?” 
asks @ grower. “I. always supposed 
the pistils and stamens were each on 
the same plant. If it is not so, how 
ean tobaceo. seed be good for 
anything when it is covered with a 
paper bag and tied tightly around 
the stalk? I would like to have some 
grower answer this ouestion— 
cw. G. c. 


Collier’s Weekly January 23rd, 1909, says that “The 


World’s Record of Milk and Butter 


fat now belongs to a HOLSTEIN COW 


COLANTHA 4th’s JOHANNA 


owned by W. J. Gillette, Rosendale, Wisconsin. Milk 
ield: 27,432.5 pounds, which produced 998.26 pounds 
butter fat equal to 1,247.83 pounds butter.’’ 


Mr. Gillette owns a United States Separator. 
Collier’s also says 
“Perhaps the most famous dairy cow test held in 
America was the 120 days’ contest at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904 between a herd of 25 Jerseys, one of 15 Hol- 


steins, one of 5 Brown Swiss, and one of 25 Shorthorns. 
The champion cow in this test was the JERSEY COW 


LORETTA D No, 141,708 — 


owned and entered by F. H. Scribner, Rosendale, Wis. 
In 120 days she produced 5,802.7 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 280.16 Ibs. of butter fat equal to 330.63 Ibs. butter.’ 


_ Mr. Scribuer has a United States Separator in his dairy. 
Perhaps the most famous herd of GUERNSEY COWS 
in the country is owned by Mr. Jas. L. Hill, Rosendale, 


Wisconsin. His herd won highest honors at St. Louis Ex- 
position and also at the International Dairy Show, Chicago. 


Mr. Hill uses a United States Separator in his dairy. 


-In fact, the 


Most Progressive Dairymen Everywhere 
prefer the United States Separator! 


Do not forget the great test of Cream Separa- 
tors at the PA “AMERICAN EXPOSITION | 
when the milk from 10 different herds of cows was 
separated during a period of one month, that the 


United States Separator 


Excelled All Others and Was _ Awarded the 
WORLD’S RECORD 


Others may do well sometimes, but they have not 
the STAYING QUALITIES of the UNITED 
STATES. The improvements in 


THE 1909 MODEL 
Greatly Reduce the Die 
ameter of the Bowls— 


makes them operate easier— 
and still retain their great milk 
capacity. 

Ask for Catalogue No.6 and 
it will be mailed you together with 
a beautiful lithograph hanger in 
colors. 


Sales agents in nearly every 
dairy town in the Country. If 
none in your town, write us and we 
shall be pleased to quote prices. 


Separators shipped from our 
distributing Warehouses in every 
dairy section in the United. Stat 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
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Incubator is the Best Chicken Hatcher He Ever Made 


4 is time without sending me your name and address for my 

jig pene Book with over 1,200 I’ve got great news for 

you this year. Old Trusty is metal encased Redwood and al safe top, 
Bides, ends, bottom, legs and all. Certain and Sure. 15% better hatches guaran- 

@eod. Practically runs itself, So don’t pay two prices for any other when = 

ame my prices are evcn lower than last year.and you can ~ _ 

= sae ™ tase 49, 60 or SO Days’ Trial (enough for 3 hatches) M. M. JOHNSON 

with Freight Prepaid to you (east of the Rockies) on my Incubator Man 


NEW 1909 OLD TRUSTY INCUBATOR 


ou are one of my 100,000 old customers and friends, or & 
youl same for = New Old TrustyBook this year sure, 

Tells howyou can make a big success raising chickenswith Old Trusty. Every page ofmy 
book Wea pouliry sermon which with the pictures shows you how goa can make the same 
success that over 100,000 ers are making yA Trusties. nd me your same and 


personally—Address 
'M. M, JOHNSON, Incubator Man, 


CLAY CENTER, NEB. 


YOU CAN BUY A C 


Is 1t.E ire-Proof? Is 


be inspected by th must 
thetr label? It is easy for you to refuse any machine t+ does 
not bear the 1. 


CYPHERS. FIRE-PROOFED, INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


the insurance label, in bezing them you are 
have for years been The World's Best Hatchers o 0 est 
ks. Send for our 212-page Book illustrating America’s Big- 
Farms and insur 


rules. 


CYPHERS 


A Living from Poultry on a City Lot 


$1,500 in 10 Months from 60 Hens on a Corner of a City Lot 


THE average that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have 
actually done a $1,500 Poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the 7 40 feet 
wide by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. It would not be possible to get such 

returns by -_ one of the systems of poultry keeping recommended and practic 
American people, still it is an easy matter when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted 


Two Pound Brollers in Eight Weeks The New System Covers All Branches of 
gre raised in a space of less than a square foot to the the Work N y for 5 
er, without any loss, and the broilers are of the | from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
very best quality, bringing here three cents per pound | It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
above the Lighest market price. qrery egg, and ow raise pasty = 
Our Six, Months Old Pullets Are Laying | Mate everything necessary to Tun the business, and at 
at the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 9 than bait the cost required to handle the poultry 
square feet for each bird. Nogreen | business in any other manner. There is nothing com- 
eat bone of any description is fed, and the food used | plicated _abont the work; any man or woman who 
@@with food others are using. | can handle a saw and hammer can do the work. 


by the 


Our o r 
ive Poultry eeping, gives fall eo ars re- 
these wonderfal overies with simple, 
us ons 
the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Diein the Shell | Pouitry 


of our secrets of success is to save all the chick- | 
that are fally developed at hatching time, whether | been bard to believe that such results 
can crack the shelf or not.. It simple trick, | Gane, once and money. 

believed to be the secret of the Ancient Fey tians + Oct. 22, 1908. 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the ks at} P. &—A year’s observation, and some experience of my own, confirm me 
a in what I wrote Sept. 5, 1907. The System has been tried so long and by so 
Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel many that there can be no doubt as to its worth and adaptability. It is 
ok tella how to make the best 


expecially valuab'e to parties having but s small place for chickens; seven 
bo: flock of seven. 
Dut little trouble, and have a good 


green food with | feet square is plenty for s (Rev.) W. W. Cox. 
ly any day in 
yea: {mposaible 
to geta large egg yield without green food as it is to 
keep a cow without hay or fodder. 
Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents O71 | puppiicd heat. We believe that this brooier is the best thing out yet for 
Each Chicken tless 


. 
or bu up the chickens as with brooders usin 
pec or of fire. 
the chickens ‘c+ or kill yi x may be On | test they had seen anywhere this year. 
n 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


ic. 
Be of 60 A Trick of the Trade,” bas 
easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 t0 60 cents. cont. on. my Inet 
i hatoh fifty chicks, which are doing B. Reasz. 


The Philo System is Wnlike All Other 
Ways of Keeping Poultry 

many nat the reverse, accomplish: | and a copy of the latest revised edition of the Philo 

tifered impossible. and getting unheard of results | System Book will be sent by return mail. The latest edition 

that are hard to believe without seeing ; however, the | has many pages of additional reading matter, and by order. 

facts remain the same, and we can prove to youevery | ing direct you are sure to get the latest and most improved 

word of the above statement. book. 


R. PHILO, Publisher, 


92 Third Street, ELMIRA, N. Y 


Mother Hen and Her Brood 


MES FRANK METCALF, TRUMBULL 0 


The first requisite in dealing with 
the mother hen and her brood is 
patience and a love for pets. The box 
chosen for a nest and the hen herself 
must be free from lice and dirt. Old 
boxes, no matter if they have frozen 
all winter, must be literally drenched 
with kerosene in every crack and 
crevice, for the joints between boards 
and old nail holes make ideal nesting 
places for the mites to winter in. The 
oil must have time to evaporate be- 
fore putting in the straw, for the least 
contact of oil with the egg kills the 
germ. The hén can be thoroughly 
dusted with sulphur or insect powder, 
and special pains taken to dust her 
head well, unless she has been well 
greased several days before - setting. 
When the chicks are hatched the first 
thing to do is to grease each little 
head and neck thoroughly with sweet 
lard. 

Remove the hen to a warm, dry 
coop; with a floor and door to pre- 
vent rats entering. An old shoe box 
with a top covered with tarred paper 
is good, provided there is a place cut 
out of the door covered with wire net- 
ting to admit air. Feed bread and 
milk, chick feed and clean water the 
first few days, then wet one part bran 
with two parts cornmeal, with raw 
eggs for one feed a day’ for a while, 
gradually increasing to two meals of 
the cornmeal and bran, and wetting 
it with milk or water as they grow 
older. The bran makes the cornmeal 
ration perfectly safe, as it prevents 
caking in the crop, and forms a good 
bone growth as well. 

If chicks have free range, as the) 
should have, the cornmeal and bran 
will be their main diet until they can 
eat whole wheat and cracked corn, 
after which these two should be kept 
before them all the time, with a mash 
feed at night in addition, and cut 
green bone at least once a week. I 
raised 800 thrifty chicks on this ra- 
tion the past year, and they grew to 
broiler size very rapidly, and were in 
just the right condition to kill at any 
time, with lots of breast meat. They 
were pronounced the best broilers 
ever used by the dealers to whom I 
sold them. Pullets began laying be- 
fore five months old, and they were 
the least trouble of any lot of chicks 
I ever had, while a fine proportion 
developed into show birds. ’ 


Breakfast for Early Chicks 


There are a hundred different satis- 
factory ways of feeding a chicken, 
and there is no one way to feed a 
little chick. Do not have anything 
around that the chick will eet that 
will injure it. Clover, hay and al- 
falfa make good litter, but I would 
not use fine sand. Still, I have seen 
hundreds raised on sand, and I have 
seen chickens eat sand and never get 
over it. One thing to bear in mind is, 
the first few days to have the tem- 
perature right. The chick is not com- 
pletely incubated until about four 
days after it comes from the incu- 
bator, even though it is out of the 
shell. The yolk must be absorbed. 
Naturally, the hen stays very close to 
the chick for the first few days, and 
it is necessary to have hen conditions 
in a brooder. The runs around the 
hover should be very tiny the first 
few days. Chicks require very little 
nourishment until the yolk is ab- 
sorbed. We use bread crumbs, but 
do not feed too much.-—T[J. L. Nix, 
Indiana County, Pa. 

Good Results in Raising Poultry 

I think no hard-and-fast rules for 
feeding fowls in the breeding season 
can be given, for what is good feed 
for one breed of chicks will not suit 
another at all. The Plymouth Rock 
family is apt to put on fat in excess 
of what is required, and thus become 
unfit for exe production. I avoid 


feeding them too much corn. Not sq 
with Leghorns, they never get too fag 
to eat or lay eggs.—[C. A. Camp, 
Mentor, 

have come to me by feeding soft food 
to small chicks. I had been cay. 
tioned not to feed it, but found on 
letting the chicks run with the ducks 
and eat all the soft food they wanted 
that good growth and vigorous health 
followed.—[Howard Colby, Wayne 
County, Mich. 

One of the most important poultry 
Yjproblems is, how to maintain and 
increase the vigor of the flock. Con- 
stitutional vigor plays an important 
part in the production of large num- 
bers of hatchable eggs, and of chick- 
ens which rather live than die—< 
{Prof J. EB. Rice, Cornell- University 
Experiment Station, N Y. 


Chicks Fed with Fresh. Cut Bone 


make more rapid growth; and if to 
be used as broilers can be sent te 
market several days earlier than they 
could be if without this food. It also 
makes them strong and vigorous 
Hens fed a suitable amount of fresh 
eut bone have less labor to digest 
their food, so they are physically 
stronger, and, as there is every ele- 
ment of the egg in the bone the hen 
will produce more eggs than she can 
without the bone. She will be neither 
too fat to lay eggs, nor so poor that 
she cannot lay, and her plumage will 
Be glossy and  beautiful.—[E. C, 
Stearns, Onondaga County, N Y. 

The feeding block shown herewith 
is meant-for use with little chicks 
which pick their 
soft food from 
the pile of 
crumbly mash 
placed around the 
handle. It is 
made of a section 
of a limb of 2a 
hight suitable for 
the chicks. The 
handle, which is 
forced into an 
auger hole, not 
only -serves to lift 
the block from place to place and to 
make cleaning easy, but it prevents 
the chicks from jumping upon and 
soiling the food. 


Secrets in Turkey Raising 


4. B. AIKEN, INDIANA 


I know many will not agree with 
me when I recommend raising 
early poults by and with chicken hens, 
but only in this way have I ever been 
successful in getting a good sized 
flock for the Thanksgiving market. It 
is all right to give the turkey hen her 
last clutch of eggs to brood and raise, 
but for the early poults chickens do 
best. I helped my mother raise tur- 
keys when young. She would not al- 
low the turkey hens to raise even the 
last clutches for one prime reason if 
no other: They trailed them far off 
into the neighbor’s corn fields to get 
killed by his dogs, to cause trouble 
between him and ourselves, and per- 
haps to lose them altogether by their 
mixing with other flocks like them. 

It is almost impossible to force all 
of the turkey hens to bring the young 
home to roost in safe quarters. With 
the hens it was different. The hens 
only trail the poults so far off, com- 
ing back every little while to get 
fresh water and look for the accus- 
tomed feed. She taught the turkeys 
to do this also, and to roost where 
she roosted. We taught the hens to 
range through the orchard every 
morning, never going beyond the 
farm in that direction and always 
coming back at regular intervals, 25 
well as lagging in early in the even- 
ing. We raised turkeys when not @ 
neighbor about us, for the wet, cold 
springs in that region would try to 
raise even early chickens. 

The secret of gétting good flocks is 
not so much in allowing the wild na- 
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ture to have full sway ag in care and 
cleanliness. 
but they are just as healthy as they 
need be. if restricted to one’s own 
farm, not his neighbor’s: 

We see that the hen is perfectly 
clean from vermin before putting her 
over turkey eggs, and with the aid of 
a little. clear lard Wwe keep the lice 
from the poults afterward. Never put 
sulphur with the.grease. It is the 
grease that kills the vermin. Sulphur 


ointment will make the wings sore“ 


and retard the growth of the poult 
or chick. 

Chicken hens teach the poults to 
eat. They are very dumb at first and 
the turkey hen sometimes gobbles it 
all down herself; having no idea that 
the poults are starving’ because they 
haven’t sense enough to eat. “If they 
cannot understand the cluck of the 
hen, stuff the food into their mouths 
yourself. 

Crumbled egg yolk is a first best 
feed. Just a tiny bit, but every two 
hours for two or three days, or 
bread squeezed dry from milk. Grit 
they must have. Baked corn bread 
is an exeellent feed after a few days, 
and clabber cheese salted to taste. 
But never give clabber cheese as a 
sole diet. It will kill the poults 
through indigestion. And corn meal 
wet up and fed to a gorge will short- 
en up the profits also. 

Mix the diet, give green stuff, ales 
enough and no more. Keep théir 
houses dry and clean. Keep them out 
of early and late dews, and penned on 
cold, wet days until they are old 
enough to stand exposure, and, if the 
breeding stock has had vitality to im- 
part to their offspring, you will raise 
a goodly flock of turkeys: 


These Are Popular; and Why 


The Orpington family has made 
good in the poultry world. As- time 
passes, the claim that they would oc- 
cupy first rank in the feathered world 
is being fully verified. I claim that 
for winter laying they have no supe- 
riors. During the last winter my 
neighbors, to whom I sold Orpington 
eggs last spring, tell me this is the 
first winter they have ever got big egg 
results. From a flock of ._ 55 two 
dozen eggs daily were received. By 
using sanitary precautions, plenty of | 
good grit, eggshell material and good | 


road dust for baths, there is bound 
to be success in ‘eeping a flock of 
poultry, if good judgment is shown in | 
feeding.—[J: C. Pegg, Prairie Coun- | 
ty, Ark. | 
Poultry a profitable pastime, is the 
verdict I give after starting with 12 | 
pure-blooded White Plymouth Rocks, 
and mainly on my little son’s ac- 
count, to keep him’ interested and 
usefully -employed out of school | 
hours. We kept account of every | 
fowl, and found fhat the Rocks laid 
all winter long and were ideal food 
for the table, too. No wonder they | 
are favorites with farmer and fancier. | 
I should hesitate to keep mongrel | 
cows, horses or dogs, so, of. course, 
I invested in pure-blooded poultry. 
Mongrels do not pay in any line. Too 
little attention is given to the care 
and feed of poultry on the farm. 
Many farmers now see this, and are 
intelligently pondering on the hen 
Question, and such pondering will 
prove intensely profitable.—[E. C.' 
Winchell, Madison County, N Y. 

After many years’ trial I now keep 
White Wyandotte roultry only. They 
look better and lay more eggs, and 
bring better prices at market than 
mixed breeds.—[Franklin Hummel, | 
Stephenson County, If 

I have tried several breeds and 
have found Barred Rocks the. best 
all-round . fowls as money-makers, 
and money is what the poultryman is 
after. As broilers they cannot be ex- 
celled, haying plump bodies of yellow {| 


| 
} 


Range they must have; . 


THE POULTRY YARD 


A Jail Bird 


meat, covered with a plumage that 
never tires the poultryman’s eye, 
always sleek and trim, with nothing 
to fade out or get soiled. I have used 
trap nests and bred first for early 
maturity, heavy laying and standard 
requirements. I have bred the hens 
to lay over 240 eggs a year. While 
it is possible to get layers that are 
show. birds, I have had show birds 
that were good layers.—[H. M. Con- 
le. Green County, N Y. 

My Plymouth Rock hens, 32 in 
number, laid 4676 eggs last year, or 
146 eggs a hen. Out of this lot I 
raised 300 chickens. I raise pure- 
bred’ fowls altogether. Calling on a 
neighbor recently, I said I had chick- 
ens to sell. She replied: “I wish I 
had known it before; I have just or- 
dered a dozen,” and at that moment 
the dozen appeared. “But what little 
things!” exclaimed my friend. “Well, 
they are not yet four months old,” 
was the .excuse. Mine were barely 
two months and much larger. Isn't 
this proof enough that pure-bred 


_make shade. 


8. Bernard, Cole- | 
County, Tex. 

I prefer Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
because I believe they are the best 
all-round fowl. They grow quickly, 
consequently can’ be disposed of 
earlier than almost any other breed. 
While there may be a few other 
breeds that excel them in laying eggs, 
-they do not do so in the winter when 
eggs are wanted most.-[{G. H. 
Traster, Dallas County, Tex. 


Turkeys—I build a wire 
coop of sufficient size to ac¢dénffnodate 
the hen. This is placed on the ground | 
and the turkey put in the middle -of | 
it. On top, I put cedar brush to 
Plenty of feed, water | 
and grit are given, and the turkey 
allowed to be alone. The coop is 
#@ feet on the sides and at least 2 feet 
high. When the poults hatch the 
corners of the coop are lifted, after 
the dew is off, and the young ones al- 
-lowed-to run. In the evening the lit- 
tle fellows are shut in to keep out 
-vermin.~ At first they are fed bread 
crumbs, boiled eggs and meat crum- 
bled together, after being mixed with 
water or milk and squeezed dry. When 
a@ month old, they are allowed to 
roam with a turkey, but encouraged 
to be at home in the evening by. being 
fed. regularly an hour or so before 
sundown. Usually. the turkey hens 
will not come home of their own ac- 
cord unless educated in this way.— | 
C. Dean, Litchfield County, Ct. 


Thick Wind—E. H. D., New Jersey, 
has a horse that makes a whistling 
sound when he is drawing a heavy 
logd or when he is driven fast. This 
derangement is incurable, but can be | 
helped’ by giving one ounce Fowler's 
solution of arsenic at a dose twice a 
day in bran mash for two weeks, then 
giving again, and so on. 


Ownership of Manure—J. C._.E., 
Pennsylvania: If & man sells his farm | 
does manure on the farm -elong to 
the purchaser? Manure made on a 
farm belongs to the farm, and will 
pass to a purchaser by a deed of the | 
farm. 


2126 Egg Incubator 


and Brooder Set® 
ordered 


prizes won by the 


Reliable Incubator 
Perfect ventilating, double heat- 
ingsystem, heater, and suto- 


je fuel 
Send for FREE Hook — valuable 
information: on poultry 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co.,Box D 


ig our new 
book for the 
use of poultry rais- 
ers. Keep account of 
your eggs, chicks and 
profits. Our Diary 

shows how and also tells ‘about our new 
Ineubators. It tells why our prices are 
solow. The Diary isfree. Better write for 
it today. Tell usif you are thinking of buy- 
an Incubator and what size you want. 


‘e pay freight. Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Hl, 


Model Incubators 
and Brooders Make Easy Big 
Profits in Poultry 


Because the Model Incubator is built to hatch chickens. 

tomatic’ hatcher. The famous 

absolutely. 

Moisture Regulator controls the 
moisture absolutely, 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 
351 Henry 8t., Buttale, ¥. 


: that and your ration will 


‘was formulated foe, 
It is composed 


got get more 
worth a day is enough for 30 fowls. 


Winslow ax 
fessors Winslow od 


not, there’s a pin loose in your system. 
help laying if they're _— half a chance, it’s their nature. 
d on it, you are at 
tions if the egg basket isn’t full. 
Hen nature—the organs 
help if production is to at A hen gan't be 
confined—denied what she wo 
health. Your part is to nora what she. lacks by 


free poisonous matter. Dr, Hess (M. D. 
, your money will be pe pee It fats a market bird in the shortest time;carries fowls safely through moulti 
endorse Dr. 


helps chicks to carly maturity and cures gapes, ch 


D® HESS STOCK 


Do You Get 


Hens can’t 
ving up to your partnership obliga- 
‘of di and assimilation — need 
d get by free foragi: still retain 


the greatest possibl ie amount of nutrition, 
a poultry man 


every element needed will be anal and your hens will ~ 
This is “The Dr. Hess Idea.”” Long experience 
led him to believe that the unnatural condition of the dimen fowl cosa be be 
changed sv far as results are concerned—by a suitable tonic, and 


DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A- 


guarantees this prescription. 


roup, etc, All poul 


12 Ihe. $1.25 22 Ib, pall $2.50, Ratept tn Canada and extreme West and South, 


Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48 page poultry book free. 


is “The Dr. 
ht about. It lessens the 
Rus. Seldona 


mereaeisiarie 25 Ib. pall $1.60, Except in Canada and extreme West and South. Smaller quantities at a slight'advance. 


Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free. 


digestion. Do 


Hess Idea” that digestion in animals can be improved. That is, the 
greater part of food can be made to assimilate and so form 
or od onik in the cow. Dr. Hess Stock Food, formula 
t this end is bro 
eving minor stock ailments. It 
inlay written guarantee. 


the use of this sakes 


If you use it as directed and do 


Pan-a<e-a. A penn 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohio. 


flesh on the fatti 
by Dr. Hess (M. D., D. 
uired to fit a steer for market or to fat 


steer 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Box 69, Racine, Wis. 
word's, 
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/LAERICAN 
ULTU 


Copyright, 1909,. by Orange Judd Company 
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Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
ar. for six months; if not paid in 
$1.50 year. (A _ year’s subscription 
free for a club of two new subscribers.) 
tions can commence at any time during the 
Specimen copy free. Canadian subscriptions 50 
per year. Foreign, Oe postpaid. 


7, or wrapper. shows to what time your 
to February 1, 1909, and 
should be renewed im ediately if not already sent 
in Mar09 to March 1, 1909, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made he date. which answers fora receipt, 


be c ceordin, 
“DISCONTINU ANCES Following the general de- 
eire of is our custom to continue 


If you do not 


us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When a 
ehange in the ad subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED ir every town to 
lieit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (i lines to each Dis- 


etc., on application Myer correspondence invited, 
Exchange 


advertising rates see that 
ely guarantee 
ene his. subscription lasts, that no 
ment is allowed in our columns unlese we believe 
that any can do business the 
advertiser. we to make good loss 
which any may sustain 
~~ who may prove to be a 
but we do not undertake to 
adjust between subscribers 
ae advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guaran written complaint must be made to the 
within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
die and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the “advertisement appeared and the sub- 
scriber must prove that-in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “q saw your adv. in the old re- 
Mabie A. A.’ 
THIS was established in_ 1842. It is 
wned and ished Ora: Oo, 439 


RPMITTANCES should be made by _postoffice 
ey or registered letter, al- 


by regular mai ostage stamps be a 
for amounts less th; . .one-cent stamps pre- 
“Mone: ks and drafts should 


orders, 
avon delay send to the one nearest you. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

499 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


NEW YORK, FEB 27, 1909 


Fall in Line 


Good seed, good crops; 
Good crops, good prices; 
Good prices, good farmers; 
Good farmers, good seed. 


Farm Gardens and Orchards 


It is the farmers’ privilege to en- 
joy abundance of the best fruit and 
vegetables, but how many realize it? 
Taking the country as a whole, very 
few. Why? Is it because of the 
cost? Surely not. A first-class or- 
chard and berry patch big enough to 
supply any family with ample fresh 
and canned fruit for the year can be 
bought and planted for $10 to $20, 
and the annual care should not 
reach 10% of,the first cost. Five dol- 
Jars’ worth of choice vegetable seeds 
properly planted and cared for will 
yield a wealth and variety of food 
that cannot be bought from _ the 


Jhuckster for 20 times that amount. 


Are these investments not worth 
while? Will they not pay a higher 
rate of interest on the investment 
than anything else on the place? Let 
us see. The farmer who has no or- 
chard and no garden must either 
have a bare table or buy what he 
needs.- To do either is expensive. 
Fruit and vegetables cost far less than 
flour and meat. If produced on the 
place, they cost still less than if 


-bought from the vender. 


be sent with little risk 
will ccepted © 


Hence, the 
more abundant the home supply the 
smaller. the butcher’s and grocer’s 
bills. From this it is evident that 
doing without garden and orchard is 
false economy because the farmer is 
paying out more money. to get less 
than if he used a fraction of the 
amount as.a garden and orchard in- 
vestment. He is living expensively, 
but by no means luxuriowsly, where- 
as garden and orchard reverse the 
ease and enable him to live 1tuxu- 
riously, but with economy. 

A well-kept garden and orchard 
make every farm worth more than 
the same farm: would. be without. 
Each is -recognized as a permanent 
asset far more valuable than the 
original cost plus the annual cost of 
care. Each yields an average annual 
revenue with less yearly care than any 
equal area on the farm. Hence the 
increased value of the place. 

But more important than all is the 
fact that the farm without orchard 
and garden is merely a farm, where- 
as with them it becomes a farm home. 
From such a home, the rising gener- 
ation is slower to depart than from 
the farm where they are absent, and 
to it those who do*leave will return 
more gladly than to the bleak acres 
void of either. Therefore, if it be true 
that human’ love is reached by the 
highway to the stomach, it certainly 
follows that love of home will rest 
upon a far more secure footing where 
a garden and an orchard are part of 
the farm equipment than where they 
are not. So the farmer who has 
both is the man who is not only en- 
joying life as he goes along, but is 
fostering a love of home which is the 
bulwark of every nation. 


A recent experiment in Chicago, 
made by one of the prominent com- 
mission firms, demon- 
Berries in onstrates that red 
Cold Storage raspberries can _ be 
kept in cold storage 
for three years without material de- 
terioration. This seems to be a broad 
statement, but it now looks as though 
the cold storage houses have devel- 
oped a system which is just as satis- 
factory for berries as for apples. In 
the experience noted above the red 
raspberries were placed in storage in 
July, 1905, and were opened in Jan- 
uary, 1909. They were, therefore, 
in storage about 3% years, and not a 
bad berry was found in the entire lot. 
If any chemical action had taken 
place there was no evidence. of it, as 
the berries looked natural, the flavor 
seemed to be about perfect, and even 
the aroma, that elusive quality which 
has so important a bearing in any 
fruit market, was apparently unim- 
paired. This same commission firm 
stored peaches, cherries and straw- 
berries with exceedingly satisfactory 
results. The future of cold storage 
for fruits of this character seems to 
be exceedingly promising, and holds 
out much promise of profit to those 
who will practice it. 


A subscriber .writes: “Can you tell 
me where I may secure a few pure- 
bred Horned Dorset 
sheep?” At least a 
dozen such inquiries 
have been made within the last few 
weeks. <A subscriber wishes to buy 
some Angora goats, and. he asks for a 
list of breeders with whom he may 
correspond. Another, looking up Red 
Polled cattle, wants to know what 


Want to Buy 


practical farmers have sale animals 


of this breed. Dozens and dozens of 
inquiries have been made for seed 
corn, cotton, potatoes and other or- 
dinary farm crop seeds. A score of 
letters have come to us a’king about 
eggs, breeds of poultry, and of whom 
such ean be obtained. In fact, pur- 
chasers are looking for advertised 
products in every single line of farm- 
ing. Breeders, manufacturers and 
others who have things for sale will 


EDITORIAL 


do well to advertise in the Farmers’ 
Exchange and secure this ‘trade, thus 
helping themselves. and accommo- 
dating our big body of readers who 
are good purchasers. Remember the 
price-is but 5 cents a word. Just try 
a little advertising for the sale of 
your surplus. 


It seems probable that in accord- 
ance with a suggestion of Gov Hughes 
@ measure to pro- 
vide for the inspec- 
tion of meats, abat- 
toirs and places 
where meat is handled will come be- 
fore the present session of the New 
York legislature. No one will now 
deny the value of federal inspection. 
It has too good a record of achieve- 
ment to be gainsaid. Everyone, too, 
must admit the value of state in- 
spection. Acceptance of the value of 
one compels acceptance of the other. 
Just as federal inspection has won 
confidence in the meats it handles 
for interstate commerce, so state in- 
spection will affect local meats. When. 
local meats fall into disrepute, out- 
side product secures advantage in the 
market, and vice versa. .As a conse- 
quence of lost confidence, farmers 
have a restricted, a poorer, outlet 
for their stock, and prices drop. Such 
being the facts in any typical case, 
those who might at first thought op- 
pose the movement for state inspec- 
tion, butchers and farmers alike, will 
upon reflection see that the measure 
is not only a rational one, but one 
decidedly in their interest. In proof 
of all this we have only to look .to 
Pennsylvania, where probably. the 
best state inspection is in force. Key- 
stone state farmers and butchers alike 
recognize the value of this service. 
They see that it is restoring public 
confidence in home meats, a confi- 
dence which had largely been trans- 
ferred to the federally inspected 
meats from other states. What has 
occurred in Pennsylvania it seems 
probable, to American Agriculturist, 
will occur in any other state where 
state inspection is established to sup- 
plement federal work. 


> 


“Tell me who his friends are and 
Tll tell you who he is.” This is an 
old saying, true in 
business as well as in 
social life. If you have 
business with an ad- 
vertiser in this journal it will do you 
good to tell him that this journal is 
your friend, at the same time com- 
plying with our guarantee printed on 
this page. 


For State 
Meat Inspectien 


Judge by 
Your_ Friends 


Here it is. It speaks for itself. It 
requires no introduction to old friends 


and we trust will 
Our 1909 make -a_ favorable 
Garden Annual impression upon 


new friends. As to 


size, it exceeds any one of those hith-- 


erto printed in the series of five; 52 
broad and generous pages, worth a 
eareful reading from cover to cover, 
text and advertising alike. It should 
be one of the most valuable reference 
guides.for the farmer and gardener 
of the entire year, and is yours to ap- 
propriate. 

. Truck farmers lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually by not 
keeping their fields 
clean. There was 
little excuse for this 
the latter part of the 
present season. Early in the season 
there was a great deal of rainfall in 
many, places which made proper cul- 
tivation difficult, but just as soon as 
the dry weather came on the weeds 
could haye been removed. This would 
have. been beneficialin many ways. The 
truck crops would have utilized the 
plant food stolen by the weeds; the 
thorough cultivation necessary to re- 
move weeds would have conserved 
the moisture and made later develop- 
ment easily possible; the field would 
have been in\prime condition for late 


Weeds and 
Truck Gardens 


fall crops and for early. seeding next 
spring. Don’t be discouraged if weeds 
grow freely. This indieates a rich 
and productive soil, Use a little en- 
ergy in keeping them down and this 
extra labor<will be fully rewarded, 


Want Uniform Weights 


Tangible effort is being made this 
winter to secure needed and greater 
uniformity in the matter ef weights 
and measures. Most of the “weights 
and measures now utilized ‘in the 
United -States. have never been 
legalized by congress, but are merely 
sanctioned” by usage... As result, 
there is great lack of uniformity in 
the. various barrels, bushels, ete, 
adopted by the different states, as 
shown, in the.table printed in the 
American <Agriculturist. Annual for 
1909. .. The. bureau of standards, de- 
partment of commerce and labor at 
Washington has recently inaugurated 
conferences on the subject, with the 
view of getting some sort of order 
out of the chaotic state. While these 
meetings have not resulted in federal 
legislation up to this time, they have 
excited considerable interest in the 
subject. 

Suggestions for national and state 
laws on weights and measures were 
held in May, 1907, and again con- 
firmed in the last national conference 
held at Washington as recently as 
December, 1908. This last conference 
adopted resolutions strongly urging 
that the director of the bureau of 
standards take steps to have __intro- 
duced in congress a bill for a na- 
tional weights and measures law. 
This to provide for the establishment 
of a state commissioner in éach ‘state 
to report annually to the governor 
relative to current weights, measures 
and balances; that no weighing or 
measuring device shall be used in 
trade unless the type has been ap- 
proved by the national -bureau of 
standards; that the latter shall send 
monthly descriptive bulletins to these 


“state officers bearing on the subject; 


that model regulations from the na- 
tional bureau shall govern state and 
local inspectors in their work; that 
the net quantity of the contents of all 
packages shall be plainly shown on 
the outside of package. 

Effort is also being made-to secure 
the adoption of local laws in the 
various states working toward uni- 
formity in standards of weights and 
measures. Those advocating this 
tangible uniformity hope for state 
commissioners who shall maintain 
the state standards in good order, and 
submit them once in ten years to the 
national bureau on standards for in- 
spection. 

It will thus be seen that most of 
the weights and measures used in this 
country have never been legalized by 
congress. They are merely sanc- 
tioned by usage, in consequence of 
which various barrels, bushels, etc, 
have been adopted by the different 
states. -In the December national 
conference it was agreed that if. the 
director finds that by April 1,. 1909, 
he is unable to have introduced such 
measures in congress, he will report 
the facts to the executive committee 
of the national conference on weights 
and measures that same may take up 
the matter. 


Prefers Berkshires, and Why — 1 
keep Berkshire swine because I think 
the first 100 pounds of weight can be 
put on them quicker than any other 
breed; also, 100. poynds of feed wilk 
make more Berkshire meat, than 
would be the case if fed to any other 
breed. I wean young pigs at about 
six weeks, feeding them five times 4 
day for about two weeks after wean- 
ing. The mixture is wheat, shorts and 
milk, being very careful not to over- 
feed. I aim to have about one-half 
acre of clover pasture. for each five 
shotes.—[William A. DeHart, Mercer 
County. N J. 
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A North American cénference in 
the interest of conserving national 
resources has been held at Washing- 
ton. The conference was called by 
Pres Roosevelt and commissioners 
from Canada and Mexico joined 
prominent Official and scientific rep- 
resentatives of the United Stdtes. The 
president gave an address, in which 
he expressed the hope that in fhe 
near future a conference of all na- 
tions might be held with a view te 
co-operation in conserving natural 
resource, Those present were in sym- 
pathy with this proposal and it is ex- 
pected that steps will be taken to se- 
cure such a@ conference. The Cana- 
dian and Mexican commissioners ex- 
pressed their hearty interest in inter- 
national co-operation in conservation 
among the North American coun- 
tries. 

Sec Wilson of the United States 
department+ of agriculture conveyed 
good news for the south when he 
declared that it was only a question 
of time when through-the efforts of 
experts in his department the -cotton 
boll weevil, which has done so much 
damage in the south, and the cattle 
tick will be entirely eradicated: 


Frisco Bribe-Taker Convicted 


A jury at San Francisco has con- 
victed Michael W. Coffey, former city 
supervisor, of receiving a bribe of 
$4000 to vote for a trolley franchise 
for the United railroad. The penalty 
may be from one to 14 years in the 
penitentiary. Coffey was under the 
Schmitz administration and the-mem- 
bers of the board of supervisors all 
except two who were not -involved 
confessed to having accepted bribes 
through Abraham Ruef. The district 
attorney entered into an immunity 
contract under which Coffey, among 
others, agreed to testify fully in re- 
gari to the bribery transactions. 
Lat-r, when asked to testify against 
Ruef and others implicated he re- 
fusei to repeat his evidence given 
before the grand jury. It is intended 
that his trial and conviction shall be 
on object lesson to other former su- 
pervisors, 


Dead 


The Apache Indian chief, Geroni- 
mo, bas died at Ft Sill, Okla, where 
for 22 years he has been confined as 
@ prisoner of war. He was 86 years 
old. For many years he was the ter- 
tor of the southwest. Under his lead- 
ership Many massacres were com- 
mitted and from 1858-1887 his war- 
fare against white men and women 
Was continued. United States soldiers 
for cars tried in vain to break up 
his band; finally, after a campaign 
%f over two years directed by Gen 
Miles, Geronimo and his followers 
were surprised and .captured. Since 
og he has been held a prisoner of 

r. 


A committee appainted. by the 
house of lords in England has report- 
ed a plan of reform for that body. 

© house of lords consists of peers, 
man’ of whom hold their seats only 
by h-reditary right, of others made 
Peers by the sovereign; of BHnglish 

ops, of Irish peers elected for life, 
tnd of Scotch peers elected for the 
furation of parliament. “The great 
body of the lords hold Office for lifé. 
_ house contains over mem- 


The reform plan recommends that 
© mere possession of a peerage 
Bhould not give the right to occupy 
the house of lords, but that there 
be a qualification test. It is 
that all hereditary peers 
ould form an electoral body and 
their own number elect 200 
— ‘o parliament, not for life, but 
T a single parliament; the bishops 


CURRENT EVENTS 


should be allowed to elect ten of their 
130 possessing tain 


number; that cer 
qualifications, for instance, mer who 
have held cabinet offices, have been 
viceroy of India, governor-general of 
a,.or governor of the larger col- 
onies, and naval and military officers 
of high rank should have a place 


with the lords without election; that 


there should be six lords of the royal 

blood; also that 20 years’ service in 

the house of commons should entitle 

one to a seat. This plan would give 

_ reformed. house, of lords 356 mem- 
rs. 


An alarming increase of divorces is 


shown~ by a special divorce census 
One out of 


taken by the government. 
every 12 marriages in the United 
States ends in the divorce courts. In 
the 20 years from 1867 to 1886 there 
were 000 divorces granted in the 
United States: In the 20 years ending in 
1906 there were 945,000, or nearly three 
times as many as in the former 20 
years. The divorce rate per 100,000 
population increased from 29 in 1879 
to 82 in 1905. Since only married per- 
sons can be divorced, a more signifi- 
cant divorce rate is that based not 
upon the total population, but upon 
the married population. The rate per 
100,000 married population was 81 in 
1870, and.200 in 1900. This compari- 
son indicates that divorce is 2% times 
as common nowadays as it was 40 
years ago. ad 


Movement 


A national missionary campaign has 


been determined upon by laymen of 
the Protestant churches. Then plan 
is to hold a series of public meetings 
for men in all the more important 
cities of the United States during the 
winter of 1909-10. The first of_the 
series will be held at Washington. 
Over 60 laymen have been abroad in- 


vestigating missions at their own ex-, 


. and many of these will serve 
actively in the campaign. The changed 
conditions jin Turkey, Persia, India 
and China, owing to government re- 
form, will be forcibly presented by 
men who know personally about these 
countries. 

A simi campaign has been con- 
ducted throughout Canada. The con- 
cluding convention will be held in 
Toronto from March 13 to April 4, 
when:2000 delegates from all parts of 
the Dominion are expected to par- 
ticipate. A world’s convention will 
be held at Hdinburgh in June, 1910. 
The headquarters of the laymen’s 


movement for the United States and- 


Canada is in the Metropolitan build- 
ing at New York. 
Briefly Told 

A federal grand jury at Washing- 
ton has returned indictments alleg- 
ing that the president of the United 
States, Pres-Blect Taft, Elihu Root, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles P. ‘Taft, 
Douglas Robinson and William Nel- 
son Cromwell have been criminally 
libeled by the New York World and 
the Indianapolis News. The indict- 
ments are against owners and editors 
of those newspapers. The trouble is 
over charges made inthe newspapers 
of alleged irregularities and graft in 
connection with the purchase by the 
United States government ~of the 
Panama canal property from the 
French owners. 


Our monthly news review in the de- 
partment, What the World is- doing, 
which is usually -published the last 


week in each month, has this month 
This has | 
been advisable because of the great | 
pressure of special matter in the Gar- | 


been postponed one week. 


den Arinual. Next week the news re- 
view will appear, and will be espe- 
cially interesting. Among the fea- 
tures wil be recent pictures of the 
next. president and his family. 


Pres Roosevelt and his son, Ker- 
mit, wiil start on their trip to Africa 
March 13. The Roosevelts will not 
return from their hunt for big game 
for over a year. Pres Roosevelt has 
requested the British, in whose terri- 
tory the hunting will occur, not to is-- 
sue hunting permits to newspaper 
men to follow him, becatse he wishes 


to from. when he 
leaves White 


The census of Roman “Catholics 
shows that there are 14,000,000 in the 
United States. Adding the number 
of -Roman Catholics in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaiian islands, and Porto 
Rico, the total under the - United 
States flag is 22,400,000. Under the 
British flag are 12,000,000 Catholic 
subjects. 


During the past two years sociolo- 
gists have made much .of the low 
birth rate in France, a rate which 
has decreased rapidly. Suddenly, in 
1908, the population - began to in- 
crease, the births exceeding the 
deaths for the six months on,which 
report is made by 11,000. If this 
keeps up France will be able to 
triumphantly refute the charge of 
race suicide that has been made 
against it. 


William J. Bryan has been on a 
speaking tour through the south, dur- 
ing which he has expressed satisfac- 
tion over democratic gains made the 
Past year. He says that he considers 
the prospects goed for electing a 
democratic president in 1912. From 
some. of his remarks it is gathered 
that he considers himself a possibility 
for the presidential nomination again. 


John B. Moran, the district attor- 
ney at Boston, has died of consump- 
tion in Arizona. His early period as 
district attorney and his campaign as 
democratic candidate for governor of 
Massachusetts were spectacular, and 
attracted wide attention. His lack of 
success may have been due to the 
breaking down of his health. 


The consulting engineers who went 
to inspect the Panama canal with 
Pres-Elect Taft have reported in fa- 
vor of a lock canal in accordance with 
the present plans, and against a sea- 


- level canal. This report with approval 


has been sent to congress by the pres- 
ident. 


The Russian Grand Duke Vladimir 
Alexandrovitch, eldest uncle of the 
czan has died at’ St Petersburg, aged 
61, years. He was commander-in-chief 
of the Russian army at St Petersburg 
during the period including Bloody 
Sunday, and was practically regarded 
as commander-in-chief of the army 
during the war with Japan. 


It is announced at Washington that 
Pres-Elect Taft will call an extra ses- 
sion of congress for March 15. Tariff 
revision will be the chief business of 
the session, and it is expected by the 
leaders that adjournment will occur 
about the middle of June. 


After several weeks it has become 
known that an earthquake in south- 
western Persia, January 23, 


perhaps more. It is said that thou- 
sands of people were killed. 


Among the rumors going around at 
Washington is one to the effect that 
William Loeb, who is now Pres 
Roosevelt’s secretary, will be given 
the office of the collector of the port 
of New York by Pres Taft. 


The trial of the Coopers at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, for the murder of ex-Sen- 
ator Carmack is now in progress. 


The California legislature 
passed an anti-race-track gambling 
bill and the governor has signed it. 
It goes into effect in April. 


has 
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NEW YORK 
At the Capitol 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The most important legislative 
matter of the last week was the con- 
firmation by the senate of the nomi- 
nations of William H. Hotchkiss of 
Buffalo as state superintendent of in- 
surance and of Robert Earl as demo- 
eratic member of the new state high- 
way commission, The membership 
of the commission is now complete, 
and the board has completed its di- 
rect organization and will begin ac- 
tual work at once upon the great 
road scheme which ‘itis to carry out. 
Commissioner Earl was complimented 
by unanimous and upopposed confir- 
mation—there is on the one hand no 
technical question as to his party 
regularity as a democrat, and on the 
other no doubt of his high character 
and ability. His nomination is quite 
on a par of excellence with the 
others that Gov Hughes has made. 
He is a resident of Herkimer, was 
formerly cashier or the bank in that 
town, but now devotes himself to the 
management of the two large farms 
constituting the Earl estate, left by 
h; unele, the late distinguished 
jurist, Robert Earl, formerly chief 
judge of the court of appeals. 

The most important development 
of the week, to the agriculturist, was 
in the way of a conference called by 


‘ For Our New York Readers 


These pages are especially devoted to the interests of our — 
subscribers in the great state of New York. 
heartily invited to usé the pages freely to publish farm news, 
to discuss local farm preblems, and to interchange opinions on 
farm practice; in fact, to make them the great family clearing 
house of ideas and wholesome farm gossip. ' 

When something that interests you or your community 
occurs, oF has just occurred, write the editor about it, the 
earlier the better. It will be sure to interest the whole family; 
other members are just as eager as you are for the news of 
meetings, sales, co-operative successes, crops and prices, and 
everything else that indicates the widely diversified activity 
of farm life. Therefore, take a hand yourself and help boost, 
brighten and strengthen the influence for good that American 
Agriculturist has always exercised. 
always be glad to hear from you. 


EDITOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Everyone is 


And remember we will 


Commissioner Pearson of the state 
department of agriculture, relative to 
the necessity for action to meet and 
prevent the possible inroads in this 
state of the dreaded gypsy and 
brown-tail months. There were preés- 
ent official “ representatives of the 
eastern nurserymen’s association, the 
New York state fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation, the western New York hor- 
ticultural society, the Orleans coun- 
ty fruit growers’ association and the 
New York florists’ club. Ways and 
means of meeting the danger were 
discussed, with a view of laying the 
whole matter before the legislature. 
A delegation, headed by -Coinmis- 
sioner Pearson, called on Gov Hughes 
and it is expected that within a short 
time a bill embodying the ideas of 
the conference will be presented .to 
the legislature. 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Stock 
sells well. Hay $12 p ton, oats 75c to 


80c p bu, buckwheat 8Qc to $1 p bu, 


butter 28c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. There 
is not as much changing of places as 
usual this spring. 


Homemade Fertilizers — At the 
meeting of the L I produce exchange 
last week, one of the principal dis- 
cussions was upon Exchange made 
fertilizers. The exchange has great- 


* ly benefited farmers on the @ast end 


ef LI and believes that by making 
fertilizer of its own it can save mem- 
bers much money. The plan is that 


NEW -YORK STATE GRANGE IN SESSION AT LITT 


THE FARMERS 


each member take $25 worth ~ of 
stock to build a mixing factory. If 
each will do - this, $10,000 will be 
raised and a plant large enough to 
turn out 15,000 tons annually can be 
erected. After the building of the 
plant, which will probably be near 
Riverhead, the assn will buy the 
crude chemicals and do the mixing. 
Experiments so far conducted indi- 
cate that the exchange can buy the 
crude goods and reduce the: cost of 
$33 brands to about $22 a ton. By 
allowing several+dollars leeway for 
expenses, they can save from. $5 to 
$8 a ton, which will mean a total 
Saving to the farmers of the section 
of approximately $100,000 a year. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co — A good 
erop of 12 to 14-in ice has been har- 
vested. Stock wintering well. Feed 
high. Milch cows bringing high prices. 
Good sheep worth $5 p head. Few 
sales of farms this spring. 


The Farmers’ Institute Sehools to 
be held at Delhi in Delaware Co and 
at Spencerport in Monroe Co Mar 1-4 
will be an innovation in the work, of 
the state dept of agriand will include 
exceptional talent in the program. 
All who can should attend. 


Gasport, Niagara Co—Orchards here 
have not made usual wood growth, 
last season was so very dry. Trees 
appear healthy and fruit buds are all 
right. On trees which bore a light 
crop in ’08, fruit buds are plentiful. 
Weather has been very changeable, 
but warm days did not last long 
enough to start the buds.—[J. C. 


Halls Corner” Ontario Co—Too early 


to predict as to what the fruft crop 
will be. Greenings look unusually 
fine.—[T. B. W. 


Sandy Hill, Washington. Co—Glenns 
Falls and vicinity have established a 
new milk assn to succeed the farmers’ 
dairy assn. They district the city and 
give each peddler a certain territory 
to cover. The price to consumers is 
Te p qt. We have had very mild 
weather all winter, with the exception 
of two cold snaps, and with good 
sleighing and no drifts. There has 
been very little teaming done. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—Mild 
winter so far. Very little ice put up. 
Cows are quick sale at $40 to $60 ea. 
There will be a number of silos built 
this summer. They will save feeding 
high priced feed. Potatoes have not 
changed in price much since digging 
time, 80c p bu; butter 30c p lb, hay 

p ton in barn, «meal $1.25, 
bran $1.30. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—Have had 
fine winter, with very little. snow. 
Stock wintering well. Farmers have 
their wood up and ice houses filled. 
Prices for farm produce good; hay 
$18, straw $10, butter 33c, eggs 30c, 


oats 50c, calves: 7e p 1b,. pork 8c, 
ples $1, potatoes 90c. > 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer 
price of milk at the creamery is $1. 
p 100 ibs. surprising to 
cars of grain and stock food delivereg 
at this station for farmers, Silos arg 
fast going out of date. Borden hag 
dispensed with them and the other 
creameries are following. It is only 
a matter of time when all sowed corn 
will be cured, cut up, and fed dry, 
There is a taste in the milk now from 
the silo. Steck is wintering nicely so 
far, as the winter-has been mild. 
Tennent, Monmouth Co—Orchard- 
ists here have been spraying and 
pruning, and note that trees appear 
to be in good, healthy condition. Fruit 
buds are strong and plump, with 
iwea of a full normal bloom.— 


Norma, Salem Co—Since the com- 
panies that sell the N Y horse ma- 
nure are raising the prices, farmers 
are planning to sow more cowpeas for 
green manure. More chemical fertili- 
zers will be used also. Several cars 
of sweet potatoes have been shipped 
to Buffalo, N Y. 


NEW JERSEY 
Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—Weath- 


er very mild, considerable rain. Roads 
bad.— No ice gathered. Price of wheat 


‘$1.05, corn 70c, potatoes 80c, eggs 25c, 


fowls 14c, chickens 20 to 23c, milk 3c. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co—Plow- 
ing has been possible throughout Dee 
and Jan. Not all farmers got ice the 
two times when 3 and 2%-in ice was 
made. There are not neighborhood 
ponds for all to fill at once. Roads 
often soft where not stoned, but not 
extremely so. Dressed pullets sell for 
25c p Ib, capons 27c, turkeys 31c. 
Farming Trains for Farmers—Next 


month the state board of agri will 
co-operate with the Pennsylivania R 
R in running an agri train through 
south. Jersey and another over the 
Camden and Amboy division. These 
trains will carry lecturers and ex- 
hibits of farm-products. Stops of 0 
minutes will be made, 40 minutes 
taken up with lectures and ten with 
questions. Among the lecturers are 
Dr E. B. Voorhees, president of the 
state board of agri, and director of 
the .exper sta; Edward Van Alstyne 
of Kinderhook, N Y, and Profs K. C. 
Davis, M. A. Blake and F. C. Minkler 
of the agri college. One train will 
leave Camden Mar 8 and will stop at 
Paulsboro, Bridgeport, Pedricktown, 
Elmer, Daretown, Quinton, Salem, 
Glassboro, Newfield, Millville, Morris 
River and Rio Grande. The other 
will leave Camden on Mar 10 for 
Masonville, Johnstown, Columbus, 
Cranberry Station, Lower Jamesburg, 
Howell and Allenwood. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, February 22, 1909. 

At New Work, last week steers de- 
clined, closing 15@25c lower than the 
opening. Bulls and medium and fat 
cows improved 10@15c and closed full 
steady; thin cows continued to sell at 
steady prices. Veais on light supplies 
ruled very firm Wednesday at an ad- 
yance of 25@50c on best grades; and 
the market continued steady -to the 
close. Barnyard and western calves 
were almost nominal all the week. 
Today there were 12% cars of. cattle 
and 1096 calves on sale. Good to 
prime steers, averaging 1080 to 1270 
lbs, sold at $6.10@6.50 p 100 Ibs, in- 

- cluding 7 cars of Ky steers 6.15@6.50, 
one car of Pa stee 1150 Ibs, 6.10, 
Bulls sold at 3.60 @ 4.50, with no choice 
fat bulls offered, . 

Sheep continued in Mght supply all 
last week, and prices held up firm. 
Today there were cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were in light supply 
and steady, with no really prime or 
choice offered; lambs fell off a trifle 
on light, handy lambs, and others 
were 10@15e lower. . Three cars were 
held over. Common good sheep 
sold at $3.50@5 p 100 Ibs, culls at 3, 
N Y state lambs 6.50@7.85, Ind 7.50, 
western 7.95, yearlings 5.50@6.50. 

liogs held up fairly well last week, 
closing a fraction lower Saturday. To- 
day there were 600 head on sale. 
Prices 10c lower. Good medium N Y¥ 
state hogs sold mainly at $6.75 p 100 
Ibs; a few at. 6.85; N-Y state pigs 6.50 


@6.60. 
The Horse Market - 

Trading was slow in all branches 
of the local market last week, but 
sellers were inclined to hold firm and 
prices were rated steady. Choice 
heavy drafters are selling at $300@ 
350 ea, chunks weighing from 1100 to 
1300 lbs, 200@275, good, sound, sec- 
ond-hand géneral purpose horses 100 
@175, cripples and old horses 25@75. 


At Buffalo, Feb 23—Cattle receipts 


today 100 cars. Market slow and 
prices. easier, Prime steers $6.50@ 


6.75 p 100 Ibs, good to choice 5.65@ 
6.25, fair te good 5@6, export bulls 
485@5.25, milch cows and springers 
33065 ea. Sheep receipts 110 cars. | 


Top lambs 7.85, cull to fair 5.10@ 7.60, 
wethers 5.25@5.85. Hog receipts 100 
cars. Heavy 
p 100 lbs, Yorkers 6.40@6.60, pigs 6.30 
@6.40. 

At Pittsburg, Feb 23—Receipts of 
cattle today were 95 cars. The mar- 
ket was slow and 10c lower. Prime 
steers $6.40@6.65 p 100 lbs, good to 
choice 6.15@6.35, heifers 5.25@5.50, 
calves 7@9.50, extra milch cows 55 
@U0 ea. Hog receipts 35 cars. Heavy 
shipping hogs 6.75@6.80 p 100 Ibs, 
medium €.70@6.75, heavy Yorkers 
6.607 6.65, Hght Yorkers 6.25@6.40, 
pigs 5.90@6.10. Twelve carloads of 
sheep received. Lambs 5.50@8 p 100 
lbs, sheep 4.50@6, yearlings. 5@ 7. 


The Milk Market 

At New. Work, the exchange price 
Temains at BY%e p qt to the shipper 
in the 26-e zone. e dealers are 
disgusted that.-the reduction . which 
went into effect on Feb 16 resulted in 
ho improvement-in miarket. “As 
& matter of: feet, the surplus became 
larger than ever. ssems probable 
that there- will be. no- change in. the 
Price at the tionthly. meeting the Jat- 
ter part: of this -week) as the Aast 
duction wax dooked upon“as a. desper- 
ate act. No further thange at the 
Present time, it ‘is béHeved, will help 
the market, “while it would<make’ It 
very difficult for the producer to. meet 
the cost of production, “Complete: re- 
turns frora the Lackawanna road.in« 
dicate total’ reeefpts for January. of 
136.716 40-qt cans and 217,909 12-at 

x°s of milk and-§190 cans of cream. 

R-ceipts: of ‘milk-and° cream in 
for thé week ending Feb.20 

e: 


Milk Cream 
Susquehanna 12,809 826 
Lackawanna 45,199 1168 
NY Cent (long haul)... 50,000. 1,750 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 13,500 | 700 
Lehigh Valley 24848 702 
New Haveli. 


Other sources .... 


Totals 


and medium 6.55@6.75 | 


New York Grange Notes 


A regular meéting of Pine Grove 
grange was held last week with a 
fair attendance, owing to the bad 
roads. One application -was read and 


‘peferred te a committee; the worthy 


master read a communication from 
New York waterways’ association. 
The fe reported as having 
the grange quilt read to dispose of 
and it was decided to plan ‘for that 
at the next meeting. The next regu- 
lar meeting will be on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 2, when the first and 
second degrees will be conferred on 


a class. 
Copenhagen grange, No 90, will 
gre the following program February 
at 2 o’clock: How much does it 
cost to raise an acre of potatoes? by. 
John Wheeler; The teachers and 
ent’s duty one to the other by 
rof H. H. Kenyon; a reading by Mrs 
R. D. North; music by Mrs FPrancis 
Howard. 
At the next meeting of Henderson 
grange, No 145, on February 27 at 2 
Pp m, the third and fourth degrees 
will be given. 


Dairymen’s League—At a recent. 


meeting of the dairymen’s league in 
Middletown progress was reported in* 
organizing milk producers in N Y and 
adjoining states. Conditions are more 
favorable than they have been for 
some time, 
State officials take in the production 


and the interest which | 


and distribution of milk make it im- | 
portant that producers join an organ- | 


ization through which they may ex- 
press their ideas. All interested in 
forming local branches should corre- 
spond with Sec Albert Manning of 
Otisville, N Y: 
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PRIZE FOOD 
Palatable, Economical, Nourishing 


A Nebr. woman has outlined -the 
prize food in a few words, and that 
from personal experience. She writes: 

“After our long* experience . with 
Grape-Nuts, I cannot say enough in 
its favor. We have used this food 
almost continually for seven years. 

“We sometimes tried other: adver- 


tised breakfast foods, but we inva- — 


riably returned to Grape-Nuts as the 
most palatable, economical and nour- 
ishing of all. - 

“When I quit tea and coffee and 
began to use Postum and Grape- 
Nuts, I was a nervous wreck. I was 
so irritable I could not sleep nights, 
had no interest in life. . 

“After using 
time I began to improve and all these 


| 


Grape-Nuts a short | 


ailments have disappeared and now | 


I am a. well woman. 
dren have been almost raised on. 
Grape-Nuts, which they eat three 
times a day. 

“They aré pictures of health and 
have never had-the least symptom. of 
stomach trouble, 
most severe siege of whooping cough 
they could. retain Grape-Nuts -when 
all else failed. 


My two chil- > 


even through. the | 


“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor ; 
bills, an@has been, therefore, a most: 


economical food for us.” 
ame_given by Postum Co,, Battle 
Creek; Mich, Read -“The Road to 


Wellville,” in pkgs.’ “‘There’s'a ‘Rea- | 

Ever.read: the above letter?. A new. 

one appears from. time: to time. They 


are genuine, truc,.anil full of human 
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pure-bred stock aad a 
GREIDER’S GE CIDE—a 
ve and isin- 


stood 
15 ¥ 
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site for free catalog. 
8t., Des Moines, Ia, 


Made of galvanized iron with 
swinging grid(mesh). Grid follows 
rain automatically, | 
panes, until alls, Songumede 
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M in four sizes; two cach for 
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BOSTON HOPPER CO., 78 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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123 practical, re- 
liable. Worth dollars for fine 
pictures alone. Free. Send today to 


BOSTON HOPPER 
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B shining, sharp, increases digestion. 
Makes and ore dealer 


1. Ask 
De 
Save today. “ian 
yepepeia”’ 


HILL CA ROCK 
Bex Sow Branswict, Rew Jersey. 


-|Hatch Chickens 
World’s Best Incubator 


WALTER 
Hickory Park 


Newport R. L 


If any of the Remedies fail tu 
give the results claimed for them. 
HARDING'S POSITIVE CHOLERA CURE, 25c. By mail, 40c, 
HARDING'S By mall, 
HARDING'S LICE Gy mall, 4Cc. 
BARDING’S SCALY LEG CURE, By mall; 
HARDING'S SHEEP DIP, $1.25 per galica 
If your dealer cannot ly I will, Take 
no substitute. free. 


Geo. L. Harding, 208 Water Street, Binghamton, HY. 


J. W. Miller Go.. Box303., Freeport, Ml. 
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pen, or wherever it is wanted. The 


right in the barn. 


Every Kewanee System is 
Systems have become s0 unive: 
market. 
Kewanee 
and name plates on tank and pumping 


no chances. We guarantee that. 


No More Elevated or Attic Tanks 


With the Kewanee System, the 
tank is located in 


storage 

cellar, as shown in the picture, or buried 
thé ground. This tank is made of steel plates 
and will last almost indefinitely. The Ke- 
wanee tank rests on solid ground, and 
protected fromiall weather ; will 
not leak, freeze, overflow Or collapse. In the 
Kewanee System, pumping the water 
creates the air ure. or 


power. 
Wwanee pneumatic tanks are the 5 
of excellence and high quality. Every one 
guaranteed good for a w pressure of 
from an elevated 
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Running Water in Your House and Barn 
* ~ Every Day in the Year 


Farmers everywhere are appreciating the advantages of having running 
For supplying water on the farm, the Kew: is indi 
Besides supplying you with every convenience of which the ci 
can boast, fresh running water may be had in barn, mange chicken y; 
Kewanee él 

temperature of the well the year round. This may be supplied to the stock 
To avoid imitations or unsuccessful water a 


neumatie tank and system manufactured k 
machinery. Get the genuine 


The best and most efficient water supply will be yours if you install the 
Kewanee System of Water Supply 
Engineering Service FREE 


ng, as well as Smallest homes, 
are eq with Kewanee Water Supply 
outfits. e are rts, and have practical ex- 
perience. We not make cheap imitation 
ontits. Every Kewanee System has the 
Kewanee trad ark; and must come up 


man 
hog- 
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you wil 


by us. 
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the Kewanee standard, and has the 


Send for Our 64-Page Catalog 
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1219 Marquette Bidg.. Chieage, Il. 
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710 Dinmend Bank Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Activity at Farm College 


B. NEW YORK 


The students’ extension work is 
still in full swing in the fifth year of_ 
its eontinuance, Recently two meet- 
ifigs were held before the granges at 
Dryden and Waterbury. At Water- 
bury the affair took the form of a 
winter picnic at whieh the agricul- 
tural mandolin club and three speak- 
ers attended, and were réceived by an 
audience of 300. Mr Livermore spoke 
Seed adulteration and importation. 
Mr. Van Auken- on The dairy cow, 
and Mr Crabb on Soil fertility. Glow- 
ing reports were brought back by the 
students, of the refreshments served 
and the.enthusiasm of the meeting. 

At Dryden-230 received the agri- 
caltural glee club and the three 
speakers. _Mr Shepard spoke on The 
student extension work, Mr Hollister 
on ‘The -edycational value of the 
county fairs, and Miss Genung on 
Agricultural education, 

The permanence of this student 
extension work has shown its value 
to the students and the people of the 
surrounding counties. The meetings 
are better attended than ever before 
ana the students more willing to 
make public speeches so that it is 
expected that this, tie first organiza- 
tion of its kind, will become initiated 
in many of the successful agricul- 


tural colleges. 
Tne regular monthly agricultural 


assembly packed the auditorium so 


that some students were obliged to 


stand during the evening. After 
music by the glee and mandolin 
élubs ahd a violin solo by Prof Pope, 
Director Bailey delivered the address~ 
of. the evening. This contained much 
of the same material which he de- 
livered at the meeting of the New 
York state grange, It called especial 
attention to the necessity of the con- 
servation of tne state resources _in 
agriculture and advocated the unifi- 
cation of the state work in education. 
Director Bailey said that the agricul- 
tural college and the state agricul- 
tural schools should together form. 4 
single definite plan of education for 
the whole state and should not in any 
sense represent local or diverse in- 
terests. Partly as a result of this 
speech the state grange meeting on 
Friday. passed resolutions requesting 
the legislature not to make more ap- 
propriation for secondary agricul- 
tural schools, except possibly one in 
the Hudson river. valley, till the ef- 
ficiency of the present schools be es- 
tablished. . 

Twenty-eight. students have been 
dropped from the college -of agricul- 
ture ds a@ result of the mid-year ex- 
aminations, This is a larger. number 
than in any previous year, The fac- 
wity is-‘unable to give specific rea- 
sons for the increased number, but 
say that possibly the standards of the 
college have been imperceptibly 
raised, and that with the growth of 
the college more worthless students 
#re attracted toward it as a large and 
popular. place. 

Prof Craig has returned to the col- 
lege after delivering lectures. The 
development of western apple grow- 
ing as affecting eastern growers, was 
his theme. He, has. recently re- 
turned from a trip through the west- 
ern and Pacific regions, during which 
he attended the apple growers’ con- 
gress. His summary makes the fol- 
lowing points: , 

tn the northern Pacific region an 
extensive section well adapted for ap- 
ple culture will be developed as rap- 
idly as irrigation facilities can be se- 
eured. This region by reason of its 
@xcellent transportation will come 
into direct competition with the east 
in both home and European markets. 
Apples of better quality can be grown 
in the east than can be produced 


. under irrigation, and we should em- 


phasize quality as our keynote to 
beth purchasers and consumers. 
With the handicap of high-priced 
jand and excessive freight rates which 
ihe western man must face, together 
with our ability to -produce fruit of 
hetter quality, Prof Craig feels that 
the eastern fruit grower is in a posi- 
tion to hold his own, provided he will 
nse’ the same methods employed 
by westerners. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Empire State Farm Affairs 
Stafford, Genesee Co—There 
been little sleighing thus far, but fine 
wheeling... The fore part of Jan ice 
froze to the thickness of 10 in and a 


has 


number of ice ‘ouses were partly 
filled. There dis a great abun- 
dance of fodder in barns. Milch 


Milch cows are quite high and butter 
is scarce. It brings 30 to 35c PY Ib, 
buckwheat 70c p bu, cloverseed $6.50. 
beans $2. Apples all sold. Potatoes 
60 to 65c p bu, wheat $I, cabbage $30 
p ton. 


Laurens, Otsego Co—Live stock is 
wintering well. Tne West Laurens 


creamery has ended a very success- 
ful year. 
Galway, Saratoga Co — Weather 


very warm, alternating withcold and 
frequent thaws. Farmers are mostly 
busy in the woods or hauling hay to 
market. Hay $10 to $13 p ton, oats 
60c p bu, eggs 35c, butter 28c. . 


Burke, Franklin Co—There will be 
very little change in farm tenants. 
Those of our farmers wno do winter 
dairying have had a good fiow vf 
milk and a few take their milk to the 
new milk sthation. Milk has brought 
$1.75 at the station and has to be de- 
livered every day. <A great quantity 
of grain has been bought and fed 
this winter. 


Constable; Franklin Co— Cattle 
wintering well. Cows advancing in 
price $30 to $40, creamery butter 30e, 
dairy 25 to 28c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz, 
potatoes 62c p bu, -hay $16 to $18 p 
ton. -Farmers getting out logs and 
fire wood. 

Glandered Horses—Waether or not 
glandered horses should. be destroyed 
and paid for by the state of New 
York has been brought into promi- 
nence by assembly bill No 377 intro- 
duced by Mr Shea. This bill provides 
that the state shall - pay 50% of ap- 
praised value if the animal shows 
clinical symptoms of the disease, and 
75% if it nas the disease but does not 
show clinical symptoms, and in no 
case shall the appraised value be 
more than $150. There is no doubt 
that many cases of glanders causing 
heavy losses have been produced: in 
our state by traffic in horses suffer- 
ing from this disease. The owners 
of these horses are sometimes able to 
use them, hence. the animals have 
value to their owners at the same 
time that they are a menace to the 
public interests. 

Oppose Fruit Grading Law—Last 
week the executive committee of the 
western N Y hort soc ‘recommended 
to the legislative committee that the 
soc put itself on record as opposed to 
the passage of the Porter bill now 
pending in congress. This bill pro- 
vides for federal supervision of grad- 
ing and packing of fruits, especially 
apples. As the measure stands, the 
committee considers it detrimental to 


fruit growing interests. It was also 
resolved that in absence of full in- 
formation. concerning the proposed 


organization of all the fruit societies. 
“the executive committee feels it is 
unable to take intelligent action upon 
the matter of appointing represen- 
tatives’”’ to attend the joint sessions. 


Live Institutes Ahead—The first 
four days of Mar will see red letter 
events in institute work in at least 


these are to be held 
at Delhi, Delaware Co; Alfred, Alle- 
gany Co, and Spencerport, Monroe 
Co. Commissioner Pearson has very 
earefully worked out the plans for 
these, and expects hearty co-opera- 
tion on the pagt of the farmers. Del- 
aware ranks as second in the impor- 
tant dairy counties in the U S. Monroe 
second in apple production, and Al- 
legany stands high in the production 
of sheep. The subjects for discus- 
sion at these institute schools have 
been selected with the view of their 
special importance to the people in 
attendance. Sessions will be held at 
9, 1.30. and 7.30 o’clock. The pro- 
gram is so’ arranged that each person 
may easily attend the lecture in 
which he is most interested. At 4.30 
each afternoon all present at the va- 
rious, lectures will be requested to 
meet together for general discussion. 


State Fair Buildings—A bill has 
been introduced by C. F. Boshart, 


three counties; 


chairman of the agri committee, call- 
ing for an appropriation of $215,000 
to -earry the gereral scope ‘of 
state. fair plans now on file in the of- 
fice of the commissioner of agri. It 
caHs for the construction of three 
new . buildings on the ‘State |. fair 
grounds at Syracuse; namely, a 
grange building -for holding meet- 
ings, horse and wagon stables and an 
administration building and dairy 


building. The administration pbuild- 
ing will contain offices and press 
headquarters and space for dairy 
exhibits. Part of the space now oac- 


cupied by sheep and swine pens will 
have to be cleared. The horse head- 
quarters will be used for swine and 
sheep to some extent -and a new 
building for horse and wagon stables 
will be erected. 


Oppenheim, Fulton Co—The weath- 
er has been favorable for work this 
winter. Have had some good sleigh- 
ing. Stock wintering well. Hay crop 
in -.xcellent condition. Silage feed 
good and plenty of it. Owing to grain 
being high not much winter milk be- 
ing made. Price paid at milk ‘station 
$1.53 p 100 Ibs for the month of Feb 
and at condensery in St Johnsville 
$1.75. _Hay bringing $12 to $14 p ton, 
straw $8. Cows in good demand sell- 
ing at auction from. $40 to $65. 


* Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 
winter has been a pleasant one thus 
far and much teaming done. Much 
hay has gone to market, although the 
price is not very high. Many are 
having their wood sawed. The prices 
are high on butter, eggs, apples and 
potatoes. The outlook for plenty of 
help on the farm is good for the 
coming year, on account of the dull- 
ness in the city. 


Ninevah, Broome Co—The 
and barns in this section have re- 
cently been inspected by men sent 
by the New York city health depart- 
ment. Seme of the requirements de- 
manded seem to the farmers rather 
too much of a good thing. At a re- 
cent auction cows brought $15 to $40 
each. Butter is 33¢ p Ib, eggs 28c 
p doz. 


Holland, Erie Co—Farmers have 
their men hired for the coming year; 
they give from $25 to $29, not includ- 
ing board. Cows wintering well. Not 
many potatoes sold. Hay is $8 a ton, 
butter 32c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, beef 
7c p lb 

Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—A very 
mild winter. Farmers are cutting 
wood. Stock is wintering well. Po- 
tatoes are 80c¢ p bu, apples 75c-to $1, 
eggs 32c p doz, butter 33c p Ib, hay 
8 p ton in the barn. rite 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—The Grem- 
bush Co-operative Dairy Co recently 
elected Ray Green agent for the year. 
It was decided to make necessary re- 
pairs to the. present building. Some 
new machinery will be added and an 
ice house will be built. The agent 
has engaged Arlie Houghton of 
Maryland, N Y, as superintendent. 
Thirty cans of milk p day is being 
hauled to Maryland and shipped to 
the city by the Laemnile Dairy Co at 


ONTARIO 


Walkerton—This locality has en- 
joyed a splendid winter. High winds 
have been prevalent. Zero Weather 
has been very scarce and good sleigh- 
ing has allowed the farmer to mar- 
ket his produce. Local rural telephones 
and mail delivery are interest- 
ing the farmers at present. Farm- 
ers’ clubs are working toward closer 
organization in buying seeds and sell- 
ing produce. Hay sells at $10 to $11 
a ton. Cutting and. drawing wood 
and logs is the order of the day. 


cows 


Farm Jottings of West Virginia 


WwW. N. 


That the raising of sheep by a prac- 
tical man can be made profitable was 
shown in Greenbrier county, where a 
stock breeder has realized $10 a head. 
The following are the figures: Last 
spring the flock numbered 203 head. 
Sixty of this number were bucks and 
yearling unbred ewes. There were 

*143 lambs raised; gross receipts were 


$2239 for wool, lambs and’ old sheep 
for the. mutton market and bucks sold 
to breeders. “In addition’ to” this; the 
older and poorer ewes weré culled out 
and in their places were kept the best 
ewe lambs, Three-.were killed for 
mutton. 

The stock holders of the West Vir- 
ginia fair-company met ‘at Parkers. 
burg recently and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Reese  B)iz- 
zard; vice-president, J. N, Camden: 
secretary-treasurer, Thomas Logan. 
The date of the. annual fair is to be 
determined at a future méeting, 

Putnam county is rapidly taking 
high rank ‘as a producer of Lockwood 
burley tobacco. The increased pro- 
duction last year was more than 600% 
greater than six years ago. Sylvester 
Mason last year bought @ farm for 
$700. He raised $1000 worth of to- 
bacco the first year and as much last 
year. At present prices the small 
farm owner and tenant farmer can 
successfully compete with the stock 
grower who owns hundreds of acres, 
Another farmer near Hurricane, ig 
this county, bought 40 aeres for $350, 
paying $50 down. He raise@ the first 
year $700 in tobacco, besides the usu- 
al ‘other crops. Theodore Mason on a 
small scrap of a town lot in Winfield 
has grown $100 worth of tobacco 
each year for two years. W. T. Bris- 
coe made money enough off last year’s 
crop to make a good payment on a 
$700 farm, and had money left. James 
Cargill has just sold $1200 worth from 
William Meeks’ farm. A father gave 
his boys the tobacco they might raise 
and the boys made The Hurri- 
cane agency pays out annually for to- 
bacco something like $400,000 in spot 
cash. The rate of increase in the 


- growth of tobacco in the section about 


Winfield will make necessary the erec- 
tion of a market warehouse. The 
growth and marketing of tobacco nave 
been much simplified. No more tight 
houses, no hogsheads, no packing, no 
hauling and shipping to Cincinnati 
for chance sales and prices. The pur- 
chaser. comes around, examines the 
crop, and bargains. The tobacco is 
cured in open houses; roof and tier 
poles are all that are needed. 

At a meeting of Pomona grange at 
Morgantown recently resolutions were 
passed commending certain measures 
now pending before the legislature. 
The resolutions strongly favor a new 
building and equipment for the col- 
lege of agriculture. The movement 
for good roads and improvement of 
highways throughout the state is in- 
dorséd. 
iting Sunday baseball is approved. 
The organization is opposed to any 
change in the present fish and game 
laws.. The members: of the grange 
commend the. legislation compelling 
fruit packers to label their packages 
with their names, and favor a food 
inspection law. “The grange  fre- 
quently championed measurés for the 
benefit of the. state. and its people, 
and its voice is as a rule lifted for the 
benefit of the public. 

The agricultural extension depart- 
ment of the college of agriculture is 
carrying wmiversity education to the 
farmer. Last week Prof T. C. Atke- 
son, D. W. Working and F. R. Whip- 
ple spent a week at Sherrard. The 
meetings were largely attended, and 
much good resulted from the lecturcs 
and demonstrations given daily. 

Prof D. W. Working told the writer 
of the fruit growing school to be 
opened February 23 at Ft Spring. It 
will last three weeks.. There will be 
15 lectures on fruit growing, a leciu 
each morning on five days of each 
week. In the afternoon of each day 


Delegate Yosts’ bill prohib-. 


there will be demonstrations of prac- : 


tical fruit growing. 

The annual poultry show of the 
Charleston fanciers’ club at Charles- 
ton was the most successful in its his- 
tery. The winners of the chief prizes 
for the finest exhibits were Mrs R. S. 
Thompson, W. G. Frazier dnd 4G. 
Smith. Grant P. Hall announced the 
offer of the following special prizes 
for 1910: $100 on Barred Plymouth 
Rocks,. $50 on some other breeds. The 
Baird Hardware Co -offers $20 on 
White Wyandottes. The following 
ficers were elected: President, Grant 
P. Hall; vice-president, M. Kyle: sec- 
retary, T. F. Meldahl; treasurer, D. 
E. Baird. 


Confine Your Big Head to the vege- 
table garden. Who does rot admire 
this quality in cabbages? 


nore 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


~ 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Hogs Sheep 
1908 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 


Cattle 
Per 100 ibs. 

1909 | 1908 


ica $7.09 |$6.00 |$6.65 50 
Fork 6.75 | 5.90 | 6.25 


Buffalo 6.75 | 5.85 | 6.30 
KansasCity}| 6.50 | 5.75 | 6.60 
Pittsburg 6.35 | 56.80} 7.00 | 4.65 


5.00 

5.80 
5.60; 5.40 
5.75 | 5.70 


At Ohicagd, cattle prices have 
gradually eased off until $6.90 is top. 
kh. ceipts are not much larger than in 
w-eks immediately past, and com- 
pared with last year offerings are 30 
smaller. It is apparent from 
th spirit of the buying that the out- 
l-t for cattle is slack. This is espe- 
cially true of heavy beef cattle. For 
choice steers, under the very heavy 
weights, there is a pretty fair de- 
m.nd, but offerings of this grade are 
rc--trieted. Canners and cutters are 
dull and é@asier.. Butcher cattle, com- 
pared with’ other classifications are 
strong. Only a’ imited amount of 
business is being transacted in stock- 
ers and feeders. Milkers and spring- 
ers are in ‘moderate demand at un- 
chunged prices. Calves are in ample 
supply and easy. 


‘ hoice butcher cows 
‘hoice 


Me i 

Hogs, steady toa trifle higher. ‘Tops 
sold at $6.65 p 100 Ibs. ‘The quality 
of current reeeipts is reflected in 
quotations, there being a great many 
light mixed hogs. Shippers have 
bien fairly good buyers, with the ex- 
ccption of one or two days when 
eastern advices told of stormbound 
tra ffie. Meat shipments are light 
ard the speculative provision market 
gave little help to live hogs. . Choice 
tv heavy shipping hogs are quoted at 
$).0@6.65 p 1 lbs, choice light 
6.45@6.50, mixed packing 6.40@6.50, 
good to choice pigs 5.75@6.40. 

sheep prices show an improve- 
mut over quotations in last week’s 
issue. Supplies are Hght and good 
denand from the slaughterers are the 
chi f factors in the market. Feeders, 
however, are also in .good demand. 
Good to choice. wethers are quoted at 
$5.15@5.75 p 100 Ibs; choice ewes 5.25 
@5.75, lambs 6.75@7.25, western fed 
lambs 7.25@7.65, feedngi 4.25@5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LAItST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot} 3909 1908-} 1909 | 1908 1900 | 1908 
Chicago $1.16 92 | 65 | 58 | 53 | 52 
New York.) 1.20 | .97 | |.68 “I 57% | .62 
Boston, — —| -% | 67 | | 61 
Toledo. .96 66%} .60 {55 | 58 
Btiouis 91] 62 | 57 | 52 
1.14 | 99 | 68 | 57 |.50% | .49 
Liv tpool_| 1.19%} 1.06.77 | 


\t Chicago, the wheat market has 
been very irregilar and at times 


hisher. Over large areas in the win- 
ter wheat territory snow covering 
wa ample, and this ~ exercised a 


Weakening tendency, yet the market” 


Wa: given fair speculative support. 
Th. export trade was dull and mill- 
ers complained of rather indifferent 
bu-iness. May wheat continued under 
the control of a few leading opera- 
tors and sold fractionally higher to 
& ‘vel above $1.15 p bu, while July 
\os well above.the dollar point. 

‘in corn actual offerings were some- 
Woot smaller, due ‘partly to rough 
Weather in the interior. Under a 
Sod demand prices ruled firm to 2c 
hicher, May advanced to 661%4c p bu, 
66%e° or better, before appre- 
reaction., The market- as a 
W ole was well supported. Cash corn 
So: readily on the basis of 644@ 
©> p bu for No 2 in store, yellow 
Usual premium. 

Oats averaged somewhat higher, 
mich of the time at the top level of 
the season. 


firm.- Spitzenburg 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


receipts only moderate and holders 
firm in their views. The movement 
to the east was reasonably liberal. 
Standard oats in store salable around 
52% @53%e p bu, May: delivery 55@ 
55%c, July a shade over 49c. Some 
trading in Se new. cron delivery, at 
better than ic. 

A quiét barley trade must be noted 
with enough demand to pick up 
everything. offered. Arrivals from 
country are not large and high price 
of corn and oats aids feed barley, 
which is salable at 57@63c p bu. 
— barley in fair demand at 62 


Grass seeds were in ample supply 
considering the indifference of buy- 


ers, yet prices averaged about 
steady. Prime timoth cash or 
March delivery, 3.75@3.80 p 100 Ibs, 


clover 9.15@9.20, hungarian 1.75@2, 
millets 1.70@2, buckwheat 1.40@1.60 


New York Boston. Chicago 
709.. 28 
"08... 33 82% 82 
34 ‘ 33 


At New York, butter market quiet 
and receipt light, on actount of de- 
lays in transit. Prices’ are firm. 
Special cmy 31@31%c p tb, extra 30 
@30%c, state dairy @25c for com- 
man, no fcy offering. Western fac- 
tory 21@21%c. 

‘At Chicago, market rather dull and 
prices have sagged. June extra. 28 
@28%c p Ib, fresh emy firsts 25c, 
dairy 25c, packing stock 19%c 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, there is a very live- 
ly demand and prices are firm. Bx- 
porters looking for good grades of 

~skin. State full cm specials 15@ 
16%c Ib, small fcy 14%c, fine 
skims 9@10c. 

At Chicago, market continues 
strong. ~ Western full cream twins 
14% @15%c p Ib, young Americas 15 
@16c, longhorns 16@16%c, winter 

made twins 14% @15c. : 


Apples—Receipts light and prices 


@6'p. bbl, Spys 
“i Baldwins 3.50@5.50, Greening 3.50 


Exports of apples for the season 
show an increase from St Johns.and 
Halifax, but a decrease from other 
ports. Boston exported 153,542 bbis 
compared with 275,810 ‘» 1907. N Y¥ 
shipments decreased 75,.00 bbls, N S 
exports increased. 77,000 bbls. 


Beans—Market quiet and firm. 
Choice pea beans $2.50, red kidney 
2.45@ 2.50, yellow eye 3.10, Cal lima 
2.75 @ 2.80. 


Dressed Meats—Prime to choice 
calves 138%@14c, hothouse lambs $7 
@11 ea, country dressed pork 9@ 
p Ib. 

Dried Fruits—Fancy evaporated 
apples 281% @29%4c p Ib, sun-dried, 
sliced and quartered 4@6c, raspber- 
ries 22@22%c. 

Eges—Receipts not so*heavy and 
prices a trifle stronger. Western cases 
selling at 32c p doz, nearby selected 


white 35c. 
western firsts 32c, near- 


by 
At Philadelphia, firsts 30c, current 
receipts 28%c. 


Fertilizer Chemicals—Market fair- 
ly active and prices firm. South Car- 
olina phosphate rock $6.50@7.75 p 
2000 Ibs, f o b Charlestown. Nitrate 
of soda 2.20@2.30.p 100 tbs, tankage 
6% and 35% test 1 
cago, kanite 9.50@10.50 p ton. 


‘Fresh Fruits—Cranberries quiet 


Cash demand was good, and easy at $12 p bbl for Howes 


WHAT THE 


WORLD’s BicGcest USERS 
SAY ABOUT 


SEPARATOR 


NEBRASKA, November 11, 1908. 
When we first began in the cream business we operated several 
hundred skimming stations and had in use a large number of the 
various makes of power separators. Owing to the all-around superiority 
of the De Laval Separators we found it necessary to replace all other 
makes with the De Laval and this proved one of the best investments 


pele ae aed 1901 and 1902 the hand tors into 
uring the e hand separa e very 
general use and our thousands of patrons naturally looked to us for 
advice as to the most efficient and most durable separator for them to 
buy. Realizing the necessity of 

so-called ‘just as ” and 


se 
dairy 
buys a‘hand separator buy the machine tha’ 
investment in the long run, and wide ex taug’ 
when it comes to efficiency, durability and hard knocks the De Laval 
Hand Cream Separator easily stands in a class by itself. 
EATRICR CREAMERY Co., 
A. E. WiLxrson, General Manager. 


THe De Lavat SEPARATOR Co. 

6166-167 Broapway, 

oan. NEW YORK. 


= 
| 
The Butter Market | Ba * 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
| 
stances are wholesale at NewYork The inter to 
ee agency of the De Laval. With the wonderful record back of the De : 
* Laval machine, together with the positive proof we could show by ¥ 
: actual demonstration, we were able in a few years to sell from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand of the De Laval Hand Cream Separators, and : 
we are to say that Pare — universal satisfaction and 
if are still in use, while most of the so-ca. **cheap’’ separators that a : 
rs few of our patrons were foolish enough to buy have found their final 
Testing place in the scrap pile. 
ye At the present time we are not agents for any hand cream * 
: 
| 


~~ By mailed free to any address on Fam y 


Pacts about Bees. By F. 
description of the its of the bee. 10 conte. 
ary ulture, A complete clopedia 
postpaid. Halt 62.00. 
Gleanings in Roo A 64-page iilustrated sem!- 
monthly magazine. Ten cents issue, bu 
new su abecribers six months for # cen ch 
‘THE A. l. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, O. 


Paint Bills 


By Peat by 66. INGERSOLL PAINT — proved , 
years’ use. d will please you. 
paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for a!l purposes. 
DELIVERED PREE, 
#rom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


“Yelle all about Paint Painting for Durability. 

How to avoid trouble caused by paints 

feding, and olor aluable information 

free Write me. 


BO 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, 


| 10@22, 
| 2.25@2.50, winter muskrat 22@24. 


muda. 


The U. 8. Civil Service offers unusual acvantages 
earn how you can q' at home to pass a 
Civil Service Framinatio mand thus become eligiblg 
for a remune government position, write 
once for our Free > Civil Servi ce 0 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 57 Scranton, Ps. ‘ 


Cheap Tennessee Farms 
Making Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big cfpps of Canta- 
loupes Cabbage Tomatoge, . tring Beans, 
G i Onitle, Sheep. Swine. 
or 
Literature.. I’ eon you how to get one of a 
splendid farms for $5 to $20 per acre. Act quickly! 
HF. Smith, Traf. Mgr.N.C. & Ry, Dept, B Nashville, Tena, 


TRY IT FREE 


6 Machines in One. 


FENCE 


Carbon Double 
eavily Gaivan 
tty agents. +~ at 
factory ree 
We pay all 37 offarm 
a poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
GOILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Winchester, Indi. 


prevent rust, 


Be 
ver, wrench, 
fammer puller, and 


for Sur our 
Dayton, Ohio 


Barney Block, 


To RINTERS & 
UBLISHERS 


For Sale—-AN OPTIMUS PRESS, 44x63, 
in splendid condition, now running on Good 
Housekeeping. One of Babcock’s latest and 


best presses. Will be sold ata bargain if ap- | 


plied for at once.- Write for terms. 
PHELPS PUB. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WE HAVE BUYERS 


for farms, houses, lands, lots, blocks, 
factories or other real estate anywhere, 
improved or unimproved, 
town or city; also for patents, prospects 
automobiles, anything good. If you have 
puch property for sale, send QUICK’ 


“description, lowest spot cash price, terms 


MYRICK SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass 


in country, | 


Jersey in crates 15, strawber- 
ries 25@40c p at. 
Fur Skins—Quiet and firm, badger 


$1.50 @ 2.50, beaver 7@8, marten dark 
pale 450@6.50, black skunk 


Hay and Straw—Market quiet and 
prices. steady. Prime timothy 85c p 
100 lbs, fey clover 70@75c, long rye 
straw $1. 10@1.12%. 

Mill Feeds—<Active and prices firm, 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks 
$27.75 p ton, standard middlings do, 
flour middlings 30.50. 

Onions—Supplies are ample for the 


demand. -Prices steady. The Ct 
white $3@5.50 p bbl, state and west- 


tern 2@2.25 p bag. 


SAVE HALF Your 


It is reported that the recent storm 
will further decrease the amount of 
onions ayailable for export from Ber- 
Crop already short on account 
of reduced acreage; has been greatly 
damaged by an 80-mile wind. It is 
estimated that the amount available 
for shipment will be only 125,000 
erates compared with 249,118 crates 
last year. Also that storm will delay 
shipments at least one week. It is 
feared by the islanders that this de- 
lay may be very detrimental as it is 
giving Tex onions r chance to flood 
the market. 


Potatoes—Receipts show a further 
decrease. Prices are firm. . Maine in 
bulk $2.50@2.62 p 180 Ibs, state and 
western 225@2.37, L I 2 .70@3, Ber- 
muda 5.50@6, English and Irish 1.90 
@2.10 p 168 Ibs. 

Potatoes ayailable for consumption 
from Jan 1 until the new crop comes 
on the market in Jul¥, according to 
calculations made by N. W. White & 
Co of N Y, are 88,000,000 bus, com- 
gree with 180,000,000 on hand Jan 
, 1908. Referring to conditions this 
year the firm in a circular letter 
says: “In July, 1907, there was a 
| large surplus of the 1906 crop, where- 
as, on July 1, 1908, there was hardly a 
potato left in any state. New pota- 
toes sold as rapidly as they were 
ready for market, which to our mind 
accounts for the present shortage.” 


Imports and domestic exports of 
potatoes into and from the. U 8 dur- 
ing the month of Nov according to the 
bureau of statistics dept of agri were 
as follows: Imports 125,753 bus valued 
at $47,952, exports 29.921 bus valued 
at $24,367. 


Potato reserves, both table stock 
and such as are wanted for seed pur- 
poses, show steady and rapid diminu- 
tion. This fact is brought out in our 
annual review of the seed situation 
published on another page, showing 


short stocks, particularly of early 
varieties of seed potatoes. In the 
great distributing markets, table 


stock is in moderate supply and in 
country districts potatoes are moving 
out at a good pace. 


Poultry—Receipts well cleaned up 


from day to day. Prices are firm. 
Chickens 13c p Ib 1 w, fowls 15c,:old 
roosters. 9c, turkeys 18c, dressed tur- 
keys, fresh killed selected 23, Phila- 
delphia capons 23@28c, fowls 15% 
@ 16c. 

Vegetables—Artichokes $14@16 p 
drum, beets. 75c@$1 p bbl for old, 
new $3.50@6 p 100 behs, old carrots 
91.25 p bbl, new $2.50@3.50 p 100 
bchs, domestic white cabbage $32@ 


| 87 p ton, Fla cauliflower $1.50@2.50 


p bskt, country packed celery 15@50e 
p doz stalks, eggplant $2.50@4.50, 
Fla lettuce $2.50@4 p bskt, parsnips 
75c@$1 p bbl, parsley $3@4, shallots 
$1.50@3 p 100 bchs, Hubbard squash 
$1@1.25 p bbl, rutabaga turnips 75 
@85c, tomatoes $1.50@3 p carrier. 


Wool—Prices firm, Ohio XX fleeces 
24c p lb, quarter blood combing 29 
@30c. 


At Philadelphia, 
active, 


eggs easy, grain 
hay firm, butter and cheese 


| firm, poultry firm. Wheat $1.18 p bu, 


corn Tle, oats 57c, timothy hay 15 p 
ton, rye straw 20.50, wheat straw 10@ 
10.50, bran 27 p ton, emy butter 30c I 
Ib, dairy 18@20¢, eggs 23@30c p doz 
| cheese 14@15e p Ib, live fowls -15e, 
turkeys 17c, dressed fowls 15%4c, tur- 
keys 23@24c, “apples 4.25@5 p bbl, 
potatoes 8 @85c p bu, sweets 1@1.20, 
Danish cabbage 32@35 p ton, domestic 
27@28, onions 70@88e p bu. 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 
Hop Market Conditions 


Active buying of hops is reported 
at N Y -primary points. Prices are 
unchanged, very choice hops bringing 
12c p Ib, but growers are not looking 
for that class of goods and quotations 
range from 9 to llc. The tone of the 
market may be a little stronger than 
a feW weeks past, but conditions are 
still far from satisfactory. 

Waterville. reports fairly active 
business and a standing bid of 13¢ for 
a few remaining choice lots of hops. 
Stecks in that vicinity are at a low 
ebb. Sales at Coblesville were re- 
ported as follows: E. T. Dornet 82 
bales, Smith Capron 15, E. Steinover 
— E. T. Dornet 292, S. S. Steiner 


The general conditions underlying 
the hop industry of-the U S are sum- 
marized in the following letter from 
Lilienthal Bros, hop merchants; of 
New York and San Francisco: - 

“For ,.three or four years past, there 
has been grown fully 40% too many 
hops, and while the 1908 crop was less 
than the accepted consumption, yet it 
Was less, only because of crop result. 
By this we mean to emphasize the 
fact that the acreage in the United 
States set out for hop growing is 
sufficient at full crop results, to pro- 
duce twice the consumption. The 
advantage of the carry-over as against 
famine years, does not apply to hops, 
as the market value is cut in two, as 
soon as the hops have ‘been in the 
bale one year, owing to quality de- 
terioration. 

“The methods of the brewing busi- 
ness, which include a complete owner- 
ship of the retail distributer, leave 
no room on his part for the selection 
of quality. There-being no premium 
on good beer, there is naturally none 
of the material used to produce it. 
The neglect of quality on the part of 
the farmer, becomes, therefore, only 
logical. It is fair to say that there 
are a few brewers who prove a rare 
exception to the general rule, but 
they Will not comprise 5% of the num- 
ber of brewers.in the United States. 

“It follows that the indifference of 
brewers as to quality of hops, exists 
now with reference to quantity, and 
in the last 25 years there has been a 
serious reduction of the use of hops 
to a barrel of beer; a reduction fairly 
stated at 35%. 

“The present depression of hops is 
unprecedented as to length of time, 
and until the acreage is cut down at 
least one-third, we see no chance of 
important change, so long as there 
are no ravages of nature.”’ 

At New York, the market is quiet 
and the following are the quotations: 
State 1908 prime to. choice 13@15c, 
common to fair 11@12c, 1907 crop 
prime to choice 5@6c, Pacific coast 
1908 crop to choice 9@I11c, 
common to fair 7@8c, 1907 crop prime 
to choice 5@6ce, German hops 23@ 
380¢. At London, Pacific coast hops 
are steady at 9.75 @ 14.50 p ewt. 


Tobacco Prices Improved 


Increased activity in the purchase 
of cigar leaf tobacco is reported by 
growers in various localities. At the 
same time the sales of case goods are 
limited. From Pa come reports of 
sales of 1908 crop at 12c for wrapper 
and 6c for fillers’ Bids are the best 
in that state thus far this season. 
Naturally the improvement in prices 
has encouraged farmers and deliveries 
have been quite heavy. In N Y it is 
estimated that 90% of the new crop 
has passed out of first hands. Ohio is 
not so active, but an improvement in 
the tone is noted in the entire leaf to- 
bacco field. 

Nearly all the 1908 crop of tobacco 
in Chemung Co has been sold. Prices 
range 6@10c p Ib in the bdle, the 
bulk selling for 7c. The American 
Tcbacco Co was the chief buyer. 
Growers were disappointed over the 
prices received for their crops, The 
result will be reduced acreage this 
year. Perhaps 25%.. There was a re- 
duction of the acreage last year. The 
tendency seems to be to grow less to- 
bacco. A few crops of. 1907 tobacco 
are remaining in» growers’ hands.— 
[{C. H. V. G., Waverly, N Y. 

The buying movement in Wis_is 
rather light. Small lots are moving 
at 9@10c. The ‘recent demand 
for low grades seems to have been 
pretty well filled and there is now a 


better inquiry for.high grades. 
American Cigar Co Ras been one 
the larger producers. 


MISS A, O'HALLORAN, CAMPBELL Co, vA 


For about ten years I have grow, 
beans on a rather moist, friable sot} 
which is usually plowed early in April, 
The rows are run east and west about 
2 feet apart, and the beans sown very 
thickly, so the foliage will cover the 
ground and retain moisture so that 
the vines will live long and grow bet- 
ter than if planted thinly. Cultiva- 
tion is begun when the first pair of 
leaves mature and is continued tilj 
the plants are well set with blossoms. 
No commercial fertilizer is applied 
since dependence is made on stable 
manure. 

Usually the season begins with the 


price of $1.50 and dwindles_to 80 cents. 


a basket. After the crop is picked the 
green vines are cured by being pulled 


and dried and then hung in an oper, 


shed where hens have access to them. 
After the fowls have picked out most 
of the beans, the leaves are fed to 
cattle in cold weather. Usually corsa 
follows the beans on the same ground, 
Seed is saved from home-grown plants, 
Those of fine habit have given satis- 
faction, but in making such selections 
one must be very careful to choose 
only the most desirable for more dis. 
appointment comes from haphazard 
and cheap seed than from any 
source. 


Country Producé Markets 


At Oincinnati, grain firm, hay 
ateady, feeds firm, butter steady, 
cheese firm, eggs easy, poultry 
firm, -Wheat $1. 23 p bu, corn 66c, oats 
54c, rye 8lc, timothy hay 13@ 13.3 

ton, clover 11@11.25, rve straw 8@ 
8.50, oat straw 7@7.50, bran 25, mid- 
dlings 28, cmy butter 32¢ Ib, dairy 
28c, cheese 14@16c, eggs ic p do, 
live fowls 13c p Ib, turkeys 19c, ducks 
14c, unwashed wool 22@23c, washed 
26 @ 27c, fat_-hogs 6.85 @ 6.90 p 100 lba, 
beef steers 4.85@6, sheep 5.10@5.2), 
navy beans 2.30@2.50 p bu, apples 
5:50@6 p bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


business rather slow; eggs weak, po- 
tatees 85@00c p bu, sweets $3. 75@4.23 
p+ bbl, onions -1.50 p bu; Danish cab- 
bage '88@39 p ton, domestic 28@29, 
turnips 1.25@1.50 p bbi, celery 75@ 
85c p doz, honey 16@17c p Ib, apples 
5.50@6.25 p bbl, navy beans 2.55@ 
2.60 p bu, clover seed 6@6.50, timothy 
seed 14.65@1.75, timethy hay 14@ 
14.75 p ton, clover 11.50@12, rye 
straw 10.50@11, corn 71@72c p bu, 
oats 55@ 29.50 p ton, 
bran 25, cmy butter 33c p Ib, dairy 
26@27c, cheese 14@16c, eggs 33c Dp 


doz, live fowls 15@16c p tb, turkeys) 


20c, ducks l5c, dressed fowls 17@1%, 
turkeys 28@30c, ducks 16@17 


NEW YORK—At Albany, markets 
quiet, with moderate demand, grain 
quiet, cheese firm, live poultry firm 


‘Corn 71@74c ‘p bu, oats 56@59c, rye 


82@ @84c, bran $25 @ 26 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 32@33,~ middlings 26 @ 23, 
timothy hay 12@14.50, rye straw 
12.50 @ 15, milch cows 25@60 ea, veal 
calves 7@8.25 p 100 lbs 1 w, cmy tub 
butter 830@33c p Ib, prints 31 @ 35¢, 
dairy 28@31c, cheese 15@16%c, fresh 
eggs 35@36c p doz, ‘live fowls 13@ 146 
p Ib, chicks 14@ 15c, turkeys: 17@ 
dressed fowls 14@16c, chicks 15@ 
16c, turkeys 19@2l1c, potatoes 2.75@ 
8 p bbl, cabbage 5.50@6.50 p 10 
heads, turnips 90c@1 p bbl, apples 
2.50 @ 4.50. 

At Buffalo, potatoes active, othe 
vegtables firm, butter steady, chees® 
firm, eggs easy, poultry in good de- 
mand. Marrow beans $2.35@2.40 P 
bu, cmy butter 30c p Ib, dairy 27 
2e, cheese 11@15c, eggs 32038c_ 
doz, live fowls 15¢ p Ib, turkeys 21¢ 
chicks 15%c, dressed fowls tum 
keys 25c, chicks 18¢, potatoes %0 
82c p bu, sweets 1@1.50 p ham pet 
celery 35@40c p doz, turnips 90c@ 
p bbl, apples 5.50@6, onfons 80@S85e 
p bu, timothy hay 13@13.50 
rye straw 8@9. 


° 
Bees and Fruit. A pamphlet showing th« 
a of the honey-bee to the fruit-grower re 
| 
| 
~ tool on the farm. Has 5 Car- 
is borundum (Glomend) | 
wheels, Takes rust off toole and | 
— arpens them 25 times faster than | 
nd-stone. stimesas efficientas | 
mery. Doee not draw temper. 
| 
waver 
wanted to sell 
lete of com- 
wtove-lid lifter, 
7 
| 
LG 


Exchange Advertising 


Cents Word 


Read 00,000 People W 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
im American Agriculturist. ~At a cost of only 
VE OENTS word can 
wish to buy, sell or 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
t and tial or s number counts 
es one word. Cash must each order, 
and advertisement must have ress On, a6 We 
eannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY. must be received Friday to guarantee im 
extion issue of the following. Weel, 
ments of FOR SALE” or “TO 
will be acce the above rate, but will be 
in our ESTATES MARKET. 

NO BLAOK-FACED TYPD or of any 
Rind will be wed under head, thus making 
small ady a noticeable as large one. 

THE BA the Exchange” 


HIDES AND FURS 
EGGS AND P POULTRY 
reues SALE of thi 1 
te le Comb Buff Leghorns, White 
yandottes, ymouth Roc! Rose Comb 
pode Island feds, Mottled Anconas, Buff Cochin 
The following at $ for 2 hens: 


Plymouth Rocks, 
R 


ames, lack 
ock, Rose Comb Brown Leghorn, $2; 
strides Cochin -hens, $1 each; a3 Silver 


nies 

Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
bens, cock, White Plymouth Rocks, $13; 
cock, White Wyandottes, $13; 10 hens 1 cock, Buff 

Plymouth Rocks, $13; Pekin ducks, Rouen @ 
m Runner ducks, $ for 1 drake, 2 2 ducks: 
Toulouse and Embden geese, $ per Crowded, 
e room. ELI TSCHUDY, rietta, Pa. 


of layers, 


per and cockerels from this 
Ponede Island. Reds and White Orping- 
pt for roup cure, lice killer, 20c. 


10c; 
N 
Comp Leghorn 


IRA WATSON, Fredonia, 
FARM-RAISED _ Single 


FARMERS’ 


ROSE_ COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
strainy 26 eggs, $1. E. JONES, North 


AFRICAN EMBDEN GEESE, Bronze 
keys. SUSAN WHEELER, Lyndonrille, N Y. 


RINGLAT_ BAERED ROCK EGGS. 
HOWARD D. HOSTER, Seneca Falls, . 


few fine cockerels for 
sale, $3 ¢: Cc. SCOTT, Vineland, N J. 


BARRED BOCES. horns. Bred-totlay 
strains. NELSON’S, Grove Pa. 


MINORCAS AND HORNS. Circular. 
WILLIAM MINSKER, Pa. 


ALL VARIETIES poultry, , etc. Write wants 
P. G. SHELLY, Fiorin, 


| 


tar- 


CHOICE MOTTL 
DON VAN HORN, 


FISHEL WHITE ROCK goss heap. ARTHUR 
BENNINGER, Wa!nutport, 


LIVE STOCK 


NOONAS, 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—We have epennged for 
of Sales Supple- 


you to get a % copy the Star Farm 
ment free. It tells of the great midwinter 3 ial 
sale of registered Holsteins - pot farms. ron- 
son pays the freight. the old reliable. 
Write immediately to HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Cort] NY. 

JACES AND MULES—Raise ont wad get rich 
190 fine large jacks, jennies to 
hands high, from 700 to ‘Ibs 
Cheap now, W a of “fare 
today. LEB'S Fans, "Weet 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites, ali 
sows, 


gies, Gollie 
ILTON,. Cochranville, 


OR TRADE—Trotting bred stallion, 
80) 

good one, See adv of Feb 6. THOMAS DONOHOE. 

vella, a 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PLANK are cheapest, 
BARNS (OF PLANK SHAW 
BROTHERS. 
FERTILIZER LIME—For ete, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Ha , Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRASS SEED—Even the farmer hates 
dodder and ripple, yet he keeps weeds his 
clover year year. If your dealer refuses 

yon strictly el “ me your 

per el. over , & 

not cl send the 

k and will do same with your money. Send 
cash with We have Maine 
free. A. fo Pa. 

FRUIT TREES. in lus, Peaches, Stevens’ 
Rare = Iron t, Champion, Elberta, 


Greens! other profitable varieties 
Black Tartari Early 

English and plums, ap 
40 ‘ieties st: Black 
Hi 


f free illust sted tal, hi 
SERY CO, Box Ya 


NORTHERN GROWN 
clover, a 


MAMMOTH (pee vine) 
beans hulless 
seed, Rural and Sir 
EVANS, Lock Bo: 


seed 


at Maryland corn 
also Booue Co white corn. Prices on arell- 
cation. per acre, B. TWIN 
Forest Hill, Md. 

SWEET POTATO SEED, pat up in pare per-lined 
full bushel barrels; then 
fersey Yellow, $1 pet per” barre 
ersey Red, $1. . 

BLACK. Hightstown, NJ. 
PLANTS, Oswego Co Strawberry, black- 


berry, red and black ras ary. Positively true -to 
name, no substitutions. west price. 
A. G. BLOUNT, Hastings, Oswego Go, N Y. 


FOR SALE Motion clover seed, an to $7.50 

SHROPSHIRE EWES booked aber clover seed, $3.50 to ; 
for Chester White fine _re- 
corded stock. SIDN bPRAGUES Th NY. JOSEPH OLLAND, Milf Delaware. 

BULLS. FOR SALE—Wiltsie’s strain, Dibble’s 8-rowed 
and calves, first and ‘butter, Jow flint seed corn, per bushel; Connecticut 
1908. AYRMONT F field pumpkin seeds, l0c per Ib. F. A, WILTSIE, 

Seuth Bethlehem, N Y. 
REGISTERED Poland-China service boars. Sows 
Thirty years’ experience. S—Order Few or many; 
L. C. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 0. NURS page cutslog free. 0. "STONE'S 


cockerels, the big kind, from egg 

Beaut =, each. ranteed 

mone: ptly returned. ~ POINT ‘POUL 
TRY Delaware, N 


PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS. Barred Rocks, 


White Wyemgotton, s, Rhode Island Rots, both combs 
Bro horns, si comb; 
; 100. F. PR SCOTT. iverdale, N 


FOR_SALE—White and Barred P R White In- 
dian Capes Legnaras and Rhode Island 
Reds. Hat pe cents each. ELKINS 
PARK POULT ¥ ARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


CHOICE COCKEREILS, White Wyan- 


dottes, Buff Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, 
Single’ Combs, fine hens eggs. REV 
N. O. LENT, Lagrangeville, 


I a choice flock Barred Roc 
Eggs f them will grand_bitds. 
free. JOHN W. HAL Marion. Station, Md. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES ari S C_ Rhode 
R Stock 


from_ the 2 strains. for 
Cockerels up. IVYWOOD POULTRY'* PARM, 


Avondale, Pa. 


eggs, $4; 100 $. Circnlar and 


RANT MOYER, Ft. Plain, 
SINGLE. COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, stock, 
eggs and baby chicks. 
funded. “Write. W. A. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS, 
Comb Brown Leghorn chickens, 15 eggs 00 $4. 
MR AND MRS G. W. PRICE, Belmont, Ohio. 


ll eggs Rose 


HIGH-CLASS PERCHERON Coach 
1 action. 
Write ELWOOD AKIN: Acbura, 


A THOROUGHBRED PIG in exchange for a few 
time. Stamp for particulars. PENNA 
BERKSHIRE GO, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


144 REGISTERED Percheron stallions from one to 
ars old. Also three stered mares for sale. 
SAY GELDER, Kanona, 


COLAND CHINAS —Sows bred, -young 


boars, all 
ages. Write wants. Registered free. JAMES 
CK, Hibbetts, Ohio 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATYLE, Shro brop- 
shire sheep; clover seed, $4.25. CHARLES MOOR 


Frazeysburg, Ohio. 

Combination Golden fe 
sale, 4 a E. NIV 
Ba. 

MARYSVILLE HERD 0 I C’S, fine 
gilts. Address J. Ww. WESTLARE, 

a . 


females for me: 3 


3 REGISTERED A 
MPSON, Orange, 


bulls for sale. J. P. TH 


LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for booklet 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 


DAIRY’ SHORTHORNS. young bulls for sale. 
OHAS RATHBUN, JR. Port Byron, N Y. 


PROVED ARGE YORKSHIRES extra fine 
ADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y 


SIL VER LACED WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. 
barga winners New York, ton ; J. 
REEPMEY ER, Craig, Schenectady Co, N 


TOULOUSE GEESE, bred from wanders 
prize winners Square. 


HOLSTEIN BARGAINS, heifers and bulls. WM 
G. BOGERT, Cresco, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 


rst 
WERSTER KUNEY, Seneca. Falls, y sa SCOTCH COLLIE jips “spayed unspayed. 4 
LARGE FARM GROWN Barred P 
sively, for hatching “13. $1,- 30 WwW. M. 
MICKEY, Route 5, Greencastle, Pa. FOR SALE—Foxhound, _ also” pups 
;LBGHORNS White, Brown. ing ie = a Rowe cheap. DAVID WOOD, Oreek, N Y. 
$4, chic elive: R 
PRIZE WINNERS CHEAP—Rocks, ball "SON. 
HARBAUGH. “Middleburg. 
MISCELLA 

or hatehing cheap. _G 

artstown, Pennsylvania. building cer tet A few sha 
THOROUGHBRED Single Comb Brown orn | Orange Ju w available in- 
e for hatet . STLAS A. TEMPLE, | vestment that is wary — held. mden: 
Lebanon Springs invited by the presi HERBERT MYRICK |2 

439 439 Lafayette &t, N cit 

CHOICE BARRED aoe EG 
10 $5;-mating list free . W. NEWCO) Box PARGAIN IN STEAM sale, two | 
5l, Glen Rock. Pa. 250 h p Fitzgibbons boilers. Built for a © ee ge 

THO bet P Used about one year. 

ROUGHBERED POULTR new. Complete 

Guakertower pringfield, 


REGAL WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 10 
layers, sure winners. LUTHER FAL 


helps, N ¥. 


BUFF, BARRED AND WHITE 
15 $1, 'per 100. WOODLAND POULTRY 
Miltom, Del. 


FARM RUN REDS, fine eathers and 1 
6, chicks 15 cents. . DORS 


Motters, 


stzle and 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 


feight guaranteed. MRS MARY 


va OWE 


FOR CAKED BAG ati calving wap use Register caked 
. Removes tion in a few hours. 


N bbing, Mon if un 
| FRIESIAN REGISTER. 
Brattleboro, V' 
ORDER YOUR ox 
MLLLION CARD °C. u Wales Aye, Chicago. 
POST CARDS buildings. 
your photo; best im Ported 


eral purposes. 
BULL. Glen Haven, 


love years, 


PEDIGREED high yielding clover 
seed. jersey ne 
DOWBROOK SEED FARM, Wiltiamspost, 


FRUIT_ TREES. direct 
ree scale. 
ROS’ NURSERIES, Box 


from wholesale 
Catalog. ! REILLY 
4, Dansville, N Y. 


[45] 289 


AGENTS WANTED - 


B, Dayton, O. 


wie 
BIG MONEY for your spare time. 
of at your own home, 
8. & L. MFG CO, Dept 
WANT sell 
and grain; car lots. SOPER COMMISSI 
pos 6 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


ANTED— Marri 


SITUATION W ed man, with small 


wants 


FARM HELP and 


Kind of help 7 
Lafi Telephone lis 
and 


ity. FRE EE LABCR OFFICE. 
application blanks. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
. Week 

describe the ind 
you — and in what location. Hi 


you afford to down, and what 
you want on the 
perty yott would like to trade 
a deal what it is wofth. If you wish 
dl tito an other mess or position, state what 
We be able to supply “yon with 
net =e you d If you wish to sell your 


YOU WANT 
wa good mote 


MYRIORN SYNDICATE, Springleld. ‘Mame 
in touch with more buyers and sel thas buy 

other firm. 
“STROUT’S FARM is the 
ing an 


title of a big circular, ill 
ssortment 


amazing 
roperties, with stock, tools 
rown on the market at startli 


1 


sacrifices to 


sute immediate settlement of bis) 
Washington Boston: 10 Namen Bt, Nest 
on on; 

York; Title ‘Bldg. Philadelphia; Scottsville, 

ve Hill, University Bidg, Syracuse, 
PATING NEW YORK Fata 

miles w York ci and 

stock farm, head cattle ‘horses fow!s, 


ges, tools, 
& real bargain. Aged owner cannot longer 
Manage this farm, which h.s 2story house and all 
necessary outbuildings and imcludes ting. Only 


No 21. copy free. . STROUT CO, Nase 
St, New York City, 
FREE TO BUYERS who want farms, land, tim- 
ber tracts, wood lots, village, town, city 
Write us what you want and where you want it. 


Without expense to you we will put you im touch 
with our clients whe can furnish you R,~ what you 


OVER SEED. oats, timot and United States We YRick: SYN 
ion sets; buy GLICK’S SEED FARMS, | Springfield, 
CO SEED CORN. tatoes, Farmers’ | n ne 
prices. W. ALEXANDER, Stewartstown, Pa. repate 
t 
HERMAN CONROW, Moorestown, Rew Jersey. if 
TOMATO SEED—Chalk’s Early Jewel, $2.50 per | ——- — 
WANTED—Da 
MDAHLIAS, -kinds, $1. H. BURT; Taunton, | {unities unsurpassed. mary 
be cents; butter, % cents; to 
farmer, OF .COM- 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Cents a Word 


clerks at $800 to 600 yearly, 
Your twice each month certain. 
No “lay-offs” becausé of poor times. Annual 
tion with full salary. Short hours. Over ‘fb | 

intments to be m from many tons 

held during Apri Eve Bg over 18 
eligible. We prepare candida’ free. 
edusation suffici Write for _sched- 
PRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept C 50, Roches- 
ter, 


~ WANTED—Railway mail 
ployees, hi 


clerks at 

No examinations 
| immediately. 

INSTITUTE, Dept C 50, Rochester, 


customs em- 
Commencement 


soon, 
FRANELI 
N YX. 


“OPPORTUNITY —Wanted. a farmer and wife to 

en of a eeven-acre farm & 
I, at "one-half share. Particulars, GOODMAN, 
store, 130 Greene St, N Yr City. 


~ WANTED—Immediately. farm hand to work 
da farm; temperate, gcod wares, month or 


Information free. CHAMBER. 
MERCE, Spokane, Wash. 


107 MASS-Southern Worcester tounty. -Qhoice 
acre farm; ‘rich ree, 


stone fi 
fortable ‘house, , trofley, telephone,. best 
co rice right terms. 
MYRICK Springfield” Masa.” 


STOCK FARM —275 acres, house, 2 5 
barns, also many buildings, number condition. 
ond. 10 minutes from t, church, , 


school, Good reason for ai Inquire 
of E. HASBROUCK, Mod ister Co, 
adjoining 


MARYLAND FARM, 

ocation for a da none in e coun 

cents ts er wart.” uniianited demand. 
8. HAR Marion § 


N, .Owner, 
1% PA—Bucks Co, neat small farm, 
y loam, rolling, fine buildings, 
farket one — good 
With or ‘with stock. Price right 
easy. MYRICK ‘SYNDICATE, Springfield, M 


10 ACRES, 3% in winter a milé from st 
and electric cars, 15 miles eT = 


man, vegetable garden 
good ference Fequired. 
GARDES 1S, Grove.City, P: 


AGENTS WANTED 


ALLEN, Harparsrille, 


Sa 
THOM 


THOMAS MFG" Bid, 


ox @, ¥ 
one ever offered ; or ne 
Add 
Wicomico Co, 


all eq . White 
Wy: per HILL FARM, 
Bu 
R. O. EEK, K 


ranch, truck and 
l6t-acre f 


is Florida's healthiest 
FOR SALE CHEAP. taken now, 

and dairy farm, twe village. N. PRATT. 

Franklinvilie, N Y. 


THREE NDRED: MARYLAND ARMS. 
J. FRANK TURNIB, Baston, 

204-ACRE FARM- sell whole or 
¢ house worth ON, 


VIRGINIA FARMS—Mild, 
markets, HENRY EVANS, 


Ph 
7 
| 
| 
— 
nily, place ou a farm with house, garden, 
ae :.. » 1, Oyster Bay, L I, N Y. 
~ | | tin), New ¥ 
F AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Send for circ = 
| 
| 
| 
| a 
| 
| 
ten 
TAM 
fary- 
“rich 
very 
— 
ALS 
AGENTS—Sell patented radiumite seif-boning 
trop. Just being out as an propositjon. 
trop covered 4 6 patents. A razor free with 
Pad every strop sol strop retails for $i. Millions 
i being sold and agents coining money. Throw away 
- old. worn-out itions for something new and 
a 
MFG CO, Home Bldg, Dayton. 
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Their Fortune 


By Gladys Hyatt Sinclair 


CHAPTER I 
N the hard bed in the big, dark 
6) attie a little form shivered and 


sobbed and a little head hid 


under the ragged quilt though the 
summer night was hot. 

“Kitty! Kitty!” came a cautious 
whisper. 

“Bud? -Is it you?” 

“Yes, ‘don’t be afraid,” and in 


through the window crept a slim boy 
figure. 

“Oh, Bud, I’m so glad to see you! 
and the little arms closed round his 
neck in a tight hug, while the little 
form, cuddled close in his arms, 
ceased to shiver with fear. Twelve 
years old Bud was almost a man to 
this adoring little sister of six. “But 
Ma’am Helmus said she would whip 
you hard if you came over the roofs 
at night again!” 

“Let her whip! 


I wouldn’t care 


what she did to me if she would oniy 


let you alone. You caught it again 
today, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; I broke a plate and I didn’t 
wash the towels clean: But I couldn't 
help it, truly, Buddie, and she 
wouldn't give me any—any supper! 
and the childish voice broke again 
into soft sobs. ; 

“Never mind,” comforted the 
brother, smoothing back the pretty 
hair that had been daddy’s § pride. 
“Sure, here’s a cooky for you; I 
sneaked it out of my supper. And 
*tis the last time she shall lay her 
hand on you, darlin’. We-are going 
to run away this very night! Joei 
says we’d better and Joel knows. He 
says if we can get to his uncle’s place, 
only twenty miles off, they will be 
good to you there and I can work. 
it's a long way to walk, but we can 


go slow. Joel gave me two dollars 
and bought .us some lunch the 
Corners today. You won’t be afraid, 
Honey ?” 


“Not with you and Cute,” answered 
the brave little heart that found its 
enly home and comfort in its loved 
ones. “We'll take Cute?” 

“Sure. Hurry now and dress—and 
keep as still as a little mouse.” 

“Their hearts beating high with the 
prospect of freedom from their life 
of abuse with the old woman into 
whose merciless hands they had fallen, 
at the death of the dear daddy 
whose memory they worshipped, the 
two little adventurers stepped softly 
out onto the shed roof and jumpel 
like cats to the ground. 

But silently opened the shed door 
and out bounded a tiny white poodle. 
Bud knew that his life was declared 
forfeit as a useless thing; and the 
shed: had been his prison day and 
night for weeks, with scanty fare and 
kicks for comfort except when one 
of the children could steal to him for 
an old-time pat and loving word. Now 
he capered and licked their hands 
and faces and ran ahead down the 
lane, the happiest dog in the world. 


Once clear of the place,  light- 
footed as deer, they ran till they 
were out of breath. “Sure, Kitty, 


we’ve got ‘all the night to go and you 


“ mustn’t get tired out the first thing. 


s’pose? 


Slow up now and take my hand,” 
cautioned the boy. 

“Tt’s fun to walk with you again, 
Bud: And just think! I won’t have 
to stand on that box and iron to- 
morrow and we can play with Cute 
and love each other ail we want to. 
Has Cute forgotten all his tricks, do 
Cutie! Cutie! you dar- 
ling! Isn’t it fun?” picking up the 
fluffy .thing. for a good hug. “Let’s 


play we are fairies, Bud, out to sky- 


AND. 


lark in the moonlight like in the 
stories Daddy used to tell.” 

“All right,” answered the boy with 
a happy skip, his Irish love of the 
minute and its wealth rising above 
the seriousness of their bold venture. 
“But, faith, Kitty, I don’t think they 
have dog fairies.” 

“Sure they do; else who would 
bark at the naughty bogies?’ said the 
wee one quaintly, and to this argu- 
ment Bud had no answer. 

The summer moon cast the white 
light of her’ blessing on the little 
seekérs of fortune, which fortune 
meant to’ them only a decent home 
and such kindness as you and I claim 
without -a thought. She. threw a 
magic mantle of beauty over field and 
brook and road; etching queer pic- 
tures in the shadow of the Woods on 
one side. Now and then a bird 
cheeped or a firefly flashed his lamp 
among the trees and once a screech 
owl laughed ahd sent the smaller 
fairy scurrying close to Bud. When 
the small feet lagged they sat down 
and rested; then up and on again, 
Bud beguiling the way with hushed 
scraps of song and some of Daddy’s 
finest stories. 

At last Kitty’s eyes grew so heavy 
that neither song nor story couid 
keep them open and_e she fell 
asleep under the trees with her head 
in the brother’s lap. “No wonder— 
poor babe. My own legs are like to 
drop off,’’ he muttered with a gentle 
kiss. ‘‘We’ll just sleep a wink here 
in the shadow and then trot on.” So 
this pair of bahes in the woods cud- 


Letters to My Brother 
Il—Reading 
BY A SISTER 


[We invite our Tab'’ers and those parents who 
have not yet sat in our home circle: as weli as our 
s, to read the sane, helpful letters, of which 
this is the second, written by a young matron. to 
her younger brother about to venture into the 
world. There is no mawkish sentimentality. They 
do. not preach.~ They are just resujts drawn from 
experience in life, and put forth to point the way. 
We invite diseussion and criticism. Next week 
another letter will be printed.—The Editor.] 


My Dear Brother :— 


Because life is before you, and you 
can live it only once, it seems to me 
of the utmost importance that you 


lose no time in beginning to gather 
up and store away, for yourelifelong 
use and enjoyment; the wealth. of 
knowledge which is scattered broad- 
east in these days by the modern 
printing press. Now that you are 
reaching out for yourself, I want you 
to learn to estimate correctly the com- 
parative values of different classes of 
literature, as related to your own per- 
sonal tastes and needs. Your time is 
now a consideration which cannot be 
ignored, and it is felly to spend it 
on reading from which you will de- 
rive neither pleasure nor profit. 


Bearing on Your Life Work 


You should not fail to read every 
word you can find that bears. upon 
your life work in the slightest degree. 
A man cannot know too much about 
his chosen profession,’ be it medicine, 
theology or agriculture. Be up to 


Little Form Shivered and Sobbed’ 


dled down with the beloved little dog 
between them and slept the sleep of 
tired childhood, while the man in the 
moon. kept wateh and seemed to 
smile. 

When Bud woke the sun was just 
showing his jolly face in the east and 
the birds and squirrels were abroad, 
wondering who had come to share 
their home. ‘““‘Wake up, you lazy kit- 
ten! ’Tis morning and we ought to 
be. miles ahead!’’ he cried, laughing 
at the little one’s funny surprise on 
waking up in the woods, ‘“Let’s see 
what Joel gave .us for breakfast.” 

“Oh, that’s my part. I’m the 
housekeper, Bud!” and Kitty pounced 
upon the grape basket and lifted the 


paper. “Cookies and cheese and 
bologna! Oh, my! . Clear off a nice 
place, and the paper will be our 


tablecloth.” 

“Isn’t it nice to eat pretty agaia, 
like Daddy taught us, and not have to 
hurry and gobble and get snapped 
at?” asked Bud when the breakfast 
had disappeared in leisurely fashion, 
hungry little Cute getting his full 
share. “Listen! What's that?” 

“A wagon!” cried Kitty, scramb- 
ling to her feet in terror. “O, Bud, 
will they get us?” 

[To Be Continued.] 


date in this matter. Take the most 
approved trade journals and read 
them ‘thoroughly. Do not be afraid 
of seeing your name in print. If you 
have solved some knotty problem, or 
won some elusive success, write your 
trade journal about it, and you may 
thus give them just the suggestion 
that they have been looking for. 

If you see a lack in the published 


literature of the trade write them 
about that, and you may enable them 


to become of greater value to every 
one of their subscribers. If you ac- 
complish nothing else, you gain, in 
the writing of the letter, a bit of the 
assurance which you need to carry 
you forward to success, and also a 
hint of the greatness of the work in 
which you bear so small a part. 

Man is the noblest creation of God, 
but there are millions of men in the 
world. Your brain may yet give to 
the world something of inestimable 
value, but the minds of thousands of 
other men have searched the remot- 
est bypath which you are now ex- 
ploring, and it will require great 
skill of perception for you to dis- 
cover what they have failed to see. 
So the honor is all the greater if 
you can win it. 

In your search for special knowl- 


edge, do not fail-to absorb all the 
genera) information that comes your 
way. Especially significant are the 
lives of the public men of the day. 
They are the makers of tomorrow’s 
history. Never have the men of the 
hour dared to so stamp. thelr per- 
sonality upon the pages of history. 
If you must economize your time for 
historical study, get your knowledge 
of ancient—yes, and modern history 
—from the pages of the eneyclopedia, 
but keep up with current history through 
the medium “of a good daily news- 
paper, even if you must get it a day 
or two old. 
Newspapers 

But let me emphasize the fact that 
it must be a good paper. In a high- 
class newspaper office the first con- 
sideration, the first test which an 
item of news must undergo, is that 
of accuracy. With yellow journals 
the cry is for sensation. It is a sim- 
ple matter to discriminate between 
them, The larger the headlines the 
greater the distortion of the actual 
touch. You know it is the man wha 
boasts most loudly of his honesty whe 
needs the closest watching.’ The man 
who really is honest does not have to 
boast. 

To get the most out of the paper 
in the fewest moments, begin by go 
ing over the headlines on the first 
page. Usually they give you the 
whole thing in a nutshell. Then turn 
over g page. There you have the 
afterlight on yesterday’s news, in its 
very clearness, a prophecy of how 
that news will affect-the progress of 
the world. Then turn to the editorial 
page, and read every word. 

If more men in the rank and file 
of life would read in their complete- 
ness the editorial utterances of the 
conservative, high-minded men who 
are at the head of the best newspa- 
pers, there would be fewer strikes 
and disturbanees of organized labor; 
fewer crimes 
life. The newspaper editor has his 
finger on the pulse of the world. His 
insight is keen, his judgment ra- 
tional and comprehensive. His ideals 
are high, and the whole sheet shows 
their impress. 

When you have thus gathered and 
stored away the news of the_ world 
of men, search through the corners, 
and glance at the foot of the columns 
for the little paragraphs. They give 
the Jatest achievements of science, 
which are “noteworthy yet do not 
make a great stir; bits of information 
regarding the life and habits of in- 
teresting animals; facts regarding 
geology and botany, which go to 
make up the sum total of our knowl- 
edge of those forces which brought 
about the present geographical condi- 
tion of the world. 

Finally, don’t miss the really good 
bits of humor that find their way 
into the really good newspaper. There 
is no man so pitiable as the one who 
cannot enjoy°a good laugh, whether 
it is on himself or the other fellow. 

Now, all this reading is for use and 
profit; for that broadening of miné@ 
and strengthening of ambition which 
will make you a man indeed. But 
you must not forget to turn away 
from it all now and then and fol- 
low the masters of literature “whose 
distant footsteps echo through the 
corridors of time.” Here the deeper 
possibilities of your nature will find 
development. 

Perhaps you do not know, as yet 
that you have a heart; but I want 
you to discover it, and hold it thé 
most precious endowment from an 
all-wise Creator. If you starve it 
now, it will die in your breast, and 
the day will come when you would 
give the world and all you possess if 
it, for a heart that would feel the 
beauty of a noble tree, and deligh 
in the laughter of a child. 

The masters of literature have 


in public and private’ 
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given the world, in prose and verse, 
the story of the heart of man. That 
i: is fiction makes it mene the less 
history. Young men especially need 
to cultivate Their powers of sympathy, 
and in. me way can this be so wisely 
accomplished as by frequent read- 
ing of a good poem or novel. Here 
agvin, and even. more emphatically, 
| would urge you to choose the best. I 
would have you fill your heart with 
clean and wholesome stories, and 
then, When your taste ts formed and 
your ideals settled, read anything 
that seems to you worth while. You 
will then be able to discriminate for 
yourself. 
Books Worth - While 

I donot think you will enjoy, as 
yet, for close and attentive’ reading, 
the older classics, such as Shakes- 
peare, Dickens and. Thackeray. They 
were exceedingly dry to me when I 
read them in school, but as we live 
life on, and learn sympathy with 
men and women, we find beauties 
to which we were blind before, in 
these keen students of human nature. 

ter studies of women’s character I 
would like you to read George Eliot’s 
writings. No later writer has eclipsed 
her. For true pictures of -present- 
dav society read W. D. Howells. For 
strength of plot and the art of trans- 
porting the reader to the scene de- 
scribed I consider F. Marion Craw- 
ford @ genius. -After you have been 
in Sicily with him, you will breathe 
a -igh of content as if coming back 
to the old home farm, as you take 


up “Eben Holden” and “David 
Harum.” ? 

If you like the war flavor there 
are revolutionary stories without 
number, almost, and don’t fail to 


read Red Rock, a Virginia story. of 
reconstruction days. 

For studies of men I think -John 
Halifax, Gentleman, and The Gentle- 
min from Indiana are fine examples, 
unlike and widely. separated as to 
date of writing and period described, 
still having many things in common. 
In a way, That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 
makes @ fitting companion book for 
the two.” There is such strength and 
firmness of touch in the girl’s char- 
acter, that the striking contrasts in 
th: book are not erude, far from. it. 

Pit I am only offering a few sug- 
gestions, Which I hope will lead you 
ether into the wonderful world of 
iction, 

Finally, don’t forget the good mag- 
azines. You cannot read top many 
of ihem, for they offer you all liter- 
ature in,convenient form. They need 
no comment nor criticism, for they 
are a complete education in them- 


selves. Again with good wishes, 
Your affectionate sister, 
Ottalie. 
Starting House Plants from Seed 


LL plants that ean be so propa- 
gated are best started from 
seed. Seeds are usually planted 
in March and April in shallow boxes 


called flats. Flats can be readily 
made by ecuting down ordinary soap 
boxes to about 3 inches in depth. 


About two inches of poting soil should 
be placed in the boxes and packed 
smooth with a bit of. board. The 


Seeds can be seattered on this smooth 
Surface and covered lightly with a 
littic fine soil sifted over them. Very 
fine seeds can searcely be covered 


With soil, but may be protected from 
drying by a damp woolen cloth spread 
Over them. According to Prof W. N. 
Hutt, Maryland agricultural college, 
if the room is not very warm or the 
Window situated to get the full sun, 
inch of fresh horse manure should 
be biuced in the bottom of the boxes. 
After the little seedlings come up 
the boxes should be turned every day 
to keep the plants growing erect. As 
Soon as they are large enough the 
Plants should be pricked out; that is,. 
transplanted into another flat, putting 
them 1 Inch apart each way. If 
peated for garden planting the seed- 
ngs may be set out from the second 
_ hen they get to crowding. For 
— culture the seedlings may be 
panted in thumb pots. The plants, 
la wen tended, will soon grow too 
for these small pots and will 
Wh, _ to be shifted to larger ones. 
ro en a plant is ready for shifting the 
~ will have netted all about the 
all of earth. This can readily be 


Been by reversing the pot and rapping 


SOMETHING ABOUT PLANTS 


the plant out. This rapping out does 
not injurethe plant in the least. 
When ready for shifting the roots 
are closely mated and are of a creamy 
white: If a plant has grown in a pot 


too long without shifting, the roots 


on the outside of the ball of earth 
will be brown and somewhat dried. 
At the time of*repotting, the plant 
should be. shaded and the top nipped 
to make the plant bushy. During the 
season @ plant may be repotted sev- 
eral times until it is in a pot large 
enough in which to bloom. 


The Gladiolus is the best plant to 


furnish cut flowers from the garden 
during summer and autumn. It starts 
to blossom in early July and con- 
tinues till November. The spikes are 
cut when the first bud expands. They 
will bloom better in water than any 
other plant and better than if left 


attached to the root. Large bulbs 


will produce upon the average two | 


Housekeepers 


same time | 


earlier than 


spikes. They bloom 
bulbs with 


medium and small‘ sized 
which if planted at the 
they start a succession. The soil is 
prepared as if for potatoes; the bulbs 
set in rows 3 feet apart, covered 4 to 
6 inches deep and kept asunder about 
twice their diameter. Small ones may 
be dropped any way, large ones 
planted stem side up. Cut the spikes 
early. to prevent seed formation and 
thus weaken the bulb. The varieties 


‘known as Groff’s seedlings are strik- 


ingly handsome. . They are sold by 
leading seedsmen. 


Sow with a hand that’s generous, 
even if the sheaves are not golden; 
for it is not what we get, but how we 
give, that is put down by the record- 
ing angel. 


Makes finest corn meal and grahem. Grinds 
cereals, cracks hominy and 
. Delights the women folks 
so fast and easy. Price $3. 
Agents Wanted. Ask for free book, 
H.PATGH, Glarksville, Tenn. 


Also makes Black Hawk Oorn Sheller 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


Edison Phonographs are sold 
everywhere at the same prices 


$1259 to $60 


Edison Amberol Records 50c 

Regular Edison Records 35e 

Edison Grand Opera Records, 75¢ 

not o eap eno ior & 

to own one, but also chat everyone Sheabd One 

joy the same advantage in it. 
Wherever you 

you buy it at the 

in the small has the same advam 

tage as those who 


buy an 
same price. The 


in large cities. 


SON 


It differs from all other sound-reproducing instruments because it was invented and 
perfected by Thomas A. Edison, and because it is constructed on a principle which is 
more nearly perfect than that used in any other instrument made for a like purpose. 


The first Phonograph ever made was made by Mr. 
Edison, and from that invention was perfected the Edison 
Phonograph which today is considered the most perfect 
instrument for reproducing music, voice and other sounds. 

For you the Edison Phonograph means constant and 
varied entertainment in your own home, : 

You can have any kind of music you like—your kind of 
music, the kind of music your family 


music your friends like. 


the po songs that everyone is whistling, or the Even if you are not ready to buy at once, go to the near- 
star part of a star opera singer, in your own home, to a on 
circle of your own friends. of and catalog ntact Do not be 
No method of spending an evening can be pleasanter. miled by any © instrument. 
The Edison Siskereah te Edison ig the best for the home. 


be turned on; it is easily operated and 


graph 
likes, the kind. of 


Record. It is played 
by means of an attachment which 
more than doubles the enjoyment of the : 
formerly unavailable for the two-minute R 
on account of its length, can now be 
full.and to better advantage. 


Edison Amberol Records 


Mr. Edison did not consider his Phonograph good 


enough with 


two minutes, so he ented until 


Records that onl 
he produced . ecord Which will play four minutes. It is no 
larger than the other 


on the same Phono- 


our dealer has. It 
honograph. Music 
heard in. 
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Changed Times 


BY MYRTIE FRENCH WESTON 


When grandpa was a little boy 
He had no “wind up” toys. 
He played at “jack-straws,” 


geese, 

And he made all the noise 
He .wanted to, and no one said, 
“Be quiet, dear, you hurt my head.” 


4 


When grandma, was a little girl 
She had no “talking doll.” 
She play ed at “hop-scotch,” jump the 
ro 


pe, 
Or vache bounced a ball, 
And gathered flowers Py the brook; 
While no one chided by a look. 


~ I sometimes wish that I had lived 
When grandpa was a boy, 
And grandma was a little girl. 
I'd give up any to 
To play like them, An the long day, 
And never get in veople’s way. 


A Simple Kimono 
BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


' A Japanese-looking dressing sack 
of flowered lawn with plain bands 
matching the color of the flowers may 
be easily made without the aid of a 
attern. Two and two-thirds yards of 
2-inch material are required for the 
garment and from this, a piece 64 
inches long should be measured off 
.#nd folded in half, giving thus a 
“Jength of 32 inches. A basting thread 
should be run in the fold as_ this 
marks the shoulder line. Then along 
the fold measure 6 inches from each 
sclvage, and rule lines from these 
points to the two loWer corners. 
(Diagram No 1). Measure 4 inches up 
each line and round off from these to 
the center of the lower edge. Cut 
through both thicknesses along these 
lines and then cut out the neck circle, 


Japanese Kimono Easily Made 
“which measures 2% inches each way 
from the center. 

The line that runs parallel to the 
eenter-line and marks the opening 


fox and 


IDEAS FOR HOME MAKERS 


down the left side, is 6% inches from 
the center. 
measure 6 inches down it from the 
fold. Then at the edge of the circle 
(Diagram No 1), measure 3 inches at 
right angles to the fold; rule a line 
touching this point from the 6-ineh 
one first measured, to the edge of 
the circle, and cut through one thick- 
ness along “his line and then to the 
bottom of the garment. 

To cut the circle for+ the sleeves, 
double the remaining piece of goods 
lengthwise and mark 28 inehes along 
the fold, marking the 14-inch point 
as a center. Then fold from the cen- 
ter crosswise making a quarter circle, 
fold again into eights and cut out. 
Cut the circle in two along the 
straight -of good anduse a half 
circle for each sleeve. The straight 
edges are sewn to the body of the 
garment for a distance of 14 inches 
each way from the shoulder-fold 
(Diagram No 2), and the curves fin- 
ished with bias folds. The edges of 
the body are sewn together from the 
bottoms of the sleeves, and the neck 
and lower edge, as well as the front 
closing, are finished with bands. An 
underlap is sewn to one side of the 
opening and the fastening is effected 


Gin. Gin. 
> 
= 
+ 
| 


Diagram No 1 
by means of loops and buttons cov- 
ered with the plain. material. 


Some Down East Recipes 


BY C. E. FARRINGTON 


A Maine Way with Fish 

Pare as many potatoes as you think 
you want, boil, drain, then mash, 
While potatoes are boiling have a 
pound of salt codfish on cooking; cook 
till tender, changing the water once 
or twice if too salt. When tender pick 
into small pieces and add to the po- 
tatoes to be mashed in with them, but 
don’t add the water that the fish was 
cooked in, Fry a few slices of salt 
pork, turn the fat in with the potato 
and fish, mash and season with salt 
and pepper as needed, and a little 
milk or cream if not moist enough 
when done.. Lay the slices of fried 
pork over top. Try it. 
Pork Apple Pie 

Line a deep pie plate with a medi- 
um rich pastry, fill with ‘layers of 
sliced tart apples, sprinkled with cin- 
namon, cloves, allspice, salt and a lit- 
tle sugar. Add % doz slices of salt 
pork cut into very thin slices, or into 
small bits. When plate is full and 
rounded turn over all % cup molasses, 
put on quite a thick crust, with large 
slits cut in top and bake in a rather 
slow oven. It is véry good eateh hot 
with bread and butter, or just as a 
pie, if one likes a sweet and rich pie. 
Apple Sauce Cake 

One cup sugar and 1% cup shorten- 
ing stirred together, 1 cup sour ap- 
ple sauce, with 1 teaspoon soda in it, 
1 2-3 cups flour and spice to taste. 
Cheap Sugar Cake 

One cup sugar mixed with 3 table- 
spoons melted shortening, 2 rounding 
cups flour, 1 small cup sour milk, 1 
small teaspoon soda and spice or 
flavoring to taste. 


For a Change 
BY MABEL MARTIN 


Hominy Croquettes 

are @ nbdvelty to serve with roast 
duck; omit the dressing and use the 
croquettes to garnish the duck. Shape 
@ quart of boiled hominy into cro- 
quettes (balls will do), roll in sifted 
eracker crumbs, dip in an egg beaten 
and diluted with 2 tablespoons cold 
water, again in crumbs and fry in 
deep fat. Drain on soft paper.-Serve 


Rule this line and then, 


read or black currant jelly with the 
meat, and canned peas. 

The meat of ducks -is extremely 
rich, and, when eaten, moderation 
should be observed, while less dessert 
should be taken. One should rise 
from the table satisfied. 


Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 

Prepared thus, sweet pqtatoes are 
delicious. Choose fine, long potatoes, 
pare and boil them until they are just 
cooked, but no more. Cut each potato 
into four pieces, lengthwise. Put 
them in a -baking dish, with a gener- 
ous quantity. of butter and sugar be- 
tween layers, add a little water and 
bake until the coating that will form 
has almost attained the consistency 
of candy. The secrét of attaining per- 
fect results is in having a steady, but 
rather slow fire. 


By Chance 


They met by chance, so it was said— 
God aes the earth, and filled the 


And hollowed out the river bed, 
And checked the tides, and ofrmea 
the breeze; 
And set a myriad stars in space— 
To make for them a meeting place. 
They met by chance, so people thought— 
And poor were born, and men were 
slain 
And nations rose, and wars were fought, 
And ships traversed the raging 


And dynasties were swept away— 
* To bring about the fateful day. 


They loved by chance, so men declared— 
And — through all the previous 


yea 
For that one act their hearts prepare’, 
Bestowed their smiles, allowed th 
tears, 
Apportioned dream, desire, demand— 
might meet and under 
stand. 


We talk of chance where all is Law, 
Cry “Accident” upon design, 

And Yoolishly opine a flaw 
Might lurk within the plan Divine; 

While angels laugh behind their wings 
To hear us say such senseless things. 


[Katherine Quinn in the Nautilus. 


Smart Bantam 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
a farmer’s boy, 13 years of age. I 
have a horse, some chickens, ducks 
and guineas. Last year I bought a 
bantam hen and rooster. 
set four times and raised 30 chicks. 
I think that is pretty good for a hen. 


The hen’ 


Diagram No 2 
little rifle with which I have 
killed 10 rabbits and one crow. In 
the summer time I work on my fath- 


I have a 


er’s farm. I can plow, harrow, cul- 
tivate, sow, mow, and pulverize—4 
[Robert Anderson, IIL 


Of Course We Want His Experiences 

Dear Young Folks: I read the in- 
teresting story of the youngest firm 
of farmers, and was very much in- 
terested. I think they are starting 
out right. I am always very anxious 
to get the Orange Judd Farmer, so 
that I can read what the young folks 
have to say. I live on a farm with 
my father, sister, and 8 brothers. We 
have been running a dairy for 8 years, 
We have a farm of about 620 acres, 

and have 124 cattle, including the 
calves. There are several fur-bear- 
ing animals around here, but we do 
not have time to trap them, as we 
have to go to school through the 
day, and mornings and evenings we 
have about an hour or hour and @ 
fhalf chore work to do. We occa- 
sionally shoot some animal when 
they come around, but do not trap 
any. I am 15 years of age, and can 
write you some of my experiences on 
the farm if you want them.—([Clyde 
Cc. Wolfard Wyo. 


When an Ear Aches—The quickest 
remedy for an acute earache ig to in- 
vert a common funnel over a bowl 
of boiling hot water and allow the 
steam to enter the ear from the small 
end of funnel. Another method of 
relief is to roll a sheet of stiff paper 
into a funnel, put cotten on which 
is a little chloroform or ether into 
the large end of this and introduce 
the small end into the ear. Cover 
the large end in order to try to direct 
the fumes into the ear. 


tons, 


washing. 
Ask your dealer for Sim 


Fast-color Calicoes 
It pays to make dresses of Simp- 
Black-&-White cot- 

The fabric is the highest 
quality and lasts longest; patterns 
are the latest and most beautiful 
designs ; and the color remains fast 
through sunlight, perspiration and 


he hasn’ them write us iis name. We’ “it help 
supply you. Don’ taccept and i 
The Eddystone Co., Philedeiphis 


Three generations of 


Simpson. Sr 


Founded 443 


2 maiied toauy 
at some steres 


Ps, U. 8. Capitol, etc. Bold at 


ART STUDIO, 66 West Broadway, NewYork. 


BRIGHTEN YOUR HOMES 
with magnificent colored prints. Four for 25c; 
ten for 50c; twenty-two for $1.00. Also higher 
priced rints. A mts wanted. A. GRAY, 
Gray Bidg., New York City. 


The Popular Craze for LADIES’ WEAR 


Beautifully Pearl Detachable Buttons 


ag and shirt-waists) 


any color: Blue, Smoke or 
Satisfaction or mo nuded. 
ted. dsome profits. Write for partic je 


“Sebasticock” Skirt Co., Hartland, Maine. 


AGENTS 


This 3-Piece Combination | 


PATENTS 


GIVEN AWAY 


you Will send us the names of 
your and lc to pay 


‘Davis BROS. Dept. X 12, CHICAGO 


We Want Representatives 
in every locality im the U. S. to take 
subscriptions to the livest magazine 
published. Salary and commission 
basis. Big money for hustlers. 


Hampton Magazine, Sales Dept., New York 


IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for eS 
practical application of water in the production 
crops. The most complete work on the subj 

| ever published. New edition, revised, enlarged and 

Tlustrated. 516 pages. 5x7 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
| 439 Lafayette Street, 


New York. 
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The dwelling measures all degrees ~ 
From ‘wealth to poverty, 

But in the garden flourishes 
The true democracy. 


No question asks the mill owed soil, 
Of him who plants the s 

If fair his hand, or hard with’ toil, 
Or what his rank or creed. 


Of beauty and utility 
The blossoms never prate, —- 
Nor, ’twixt the butterfiy And bee 
Their sweets discriminate. 


Desirability of Hardy Perennials 


BY ©, L. ALLEN 


this class of plants is the al- 
most general opinion — that, 
when once planted, they can forever 


great mistake in growing 


remain in the same place without 
further care- or _ attention. This 
is a fatal error from the 
fact of its being in direct 


opposition to the universal law, that 
the rotation of crops is an agricul- 
tural necessity. The period that some 
plants will thrive in a given locality 
much longer than others, as is the 
case with arborescent plants, many -of 
which require centuries to perfect 
their growth, does not detract from 
this principle in the least. 

All herbaceous plants require fre- 
quent changes of _locality, because 
they have taken from a given soil a 
certain active principle essential to 


their growth, and will no longer 
thrive in. that place until nature, 
through -her own resources, has re- 


stored the elements essential to their 
growth. Time and space will not per- 
mit of our going over the whole list 
of those desirable plants, so we shall 
give cultural instructions for only 2 
few of the most essential, with the 
understanding that these rules, with 
slight modifications, will apply to all. 
As a rule, it is safe to conclude, that 
when any. plant ceases to thrive vig- 
orously, @ change of soil is an abso- 
lute necessity, as is also a division of 
its crowns or tubers, 
Perennial Phlox 


is one of the most useful of our hardy 
plants, not only because of the great 
variety of color and marking of their 
flowers, but because of the fact, that 
with proper care and attention, they 
wil! keep ih flower much longer than 
almost any other of this class of 
Plants. They should. be taken up ev- 
ery spring and the plants separated 
to a single shoot, and not returned to 
the same place in the border, the dis- 
tance, however, from where they 
grow need not be great. - When root- 
bound the phlox will not produce 
such magnificent trusses of flowers, 
as when annually separated. 

Phioxes are grass feeders, requir- 
ing strong soil made rich with well 
Totted manure, which shoulé be “thor- 
oughly incorporated in the soll. In 
light soils, to get satisfactory results, 
as ficient mulch of coarse litter to 
keep the soil moist and cool is éssen- 
tial The single plants should be set 
6 inches apart each way, in clumps 
or rows in the border, and when the 
flower buds appear cut back, say, one- 
half of the plants, just below the 
flowering buds, this will cause them 
to throw out flowering branches at 
the axil of each leaf, and keep up a 
Succession of flowers until the chrys- 
* anthemums appear. 

If the first flowers are cut for table 
decoration, the plants quickly throw 
out new branches which will keep up 
& succession. When the plants are al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed, the 
flowers will soon grow smaller and 
lose vigor and intensity of color, 


simply Sonia the want of. nourish- 


ment from both air and éarth. 
Hardy Chrysarthemums 


So far as culttvation goes chrysan- 
themums and the phioxes require the 
Same general treatment. The former 


The ivies love the eae as well 
As pillared portico 

And scent of rose and lily-bell 
Is poured for friend or foe. 


The pansy does not fear to say 
“Good morrow!” to a queen, 

Yet greets the barefoot child” “ play 
With quite as cordial mien 


Of life and love a knew 
The first fair eminence, ‘. 

And still the garien keej's the clew 
To that lost innocence. 


should be set singly. as soon as they 
show growth ia spring, and given a 
good, -rich and deep soil, which 
should have a liberal mulch-if the 
soil is naturally dry and sunny. Set 
the plants 1 foot apart each way; 
when 6 inches high ‘nip the tops from 
all. Side branches will quickly ap- 
pear making vigorous growth. About 
the middle of July nip thé terminal 
bud from each branch to cause the 
plants to become strong and bushy; 
and when.the season for flowers ar- 
rives the plants will be loaded. 

If large flowers are required, dis- 
bud, as is the custom of the florist 
with the more tender sorts. By leav- 
ing only the terminal bud to each 
branch the flowers will be double the 
size of those on the plants, where all 
the buds are allowed to perfect their 
flowers. We must, however, say we 
are not in happy accord with the dis- 
budding process. The chrysanthemum 
is the culmination of the season, and 
we like to encourage the plant to 
produce as many flowers as possible 
withovt regard to size. 

The ums 

There are but few plants in the 
garden so génerally useful as the 
delphiniums; in fact, they are indis- 
pensable, and are grown with the 
least possible trouble. They wiil grow 
anywhere, and with a little care the 
flowers can be had nearly the whole 
season. The old clumps will come 
into flower in early ‘June, and, by 
cutting half the plants down, say to 
within a foot of the ground, before 
they show flower, a new growth will 
soon be made to keep up a succes- 
sion. In early spring sow a few seeds 
in small pots in the house, or in a 
hotbed or greenhouse, and they will 
come into flower just before frost, a 
few. degrees of which does not. in- 
jure them. We prefer growing a few 
seeds annually, to the division , of 
clumps, aS young plants do much bet- 
ter than old ones. When the old 
plants begin to wane, throw out and 
replace with young ones. The Del- 
phinfums will show by their flowers 
@ just appreciation of all the care 
and. attention paid them, and they 
fully deserve all they get. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella 
is the well-known gas plant, so-called 


‘because its flowers, on opening, emit 


@ gas that may be readily ignited by 
holding a lighted. match over. the 
flowers during the evening, when the 
gas is emitted the most freely, This 
plant. will thrive almost anywhere 
and under all circumstances. It seems 
to delight in neglect; and in a solitary 
position, whether in shade or partial 
shade, and in soil too poor, seeming- 
ly, to sustain plant life. This plant 
can only be propagated from seeds 
which must be sown as soon as ripe. 
Plants of the Dictamnus have been 
known to have lived in one place for 
75 years. 


' The better we know. people the 
less politeness we waste on them. 
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Flyer Washer 


direct from our large factory—and see that you have every opportunity of 
testing it on your work just the sarfie as if your dealer sent one up to your 


house for you to try it. 
Thousands and thousands of our washing ave in the homes 
machines did 


machines 
of satisfied users today and this could not ben the case if our 
not give absolute satisfaction and save almost all 
the work of washday. 

So, whether you have ever tried a washing ma~- 
chine or not, we urge you to investigate this offer 
because you do not risk anything by investi ating 
what we say, and we know that if youdo w 
it will pay you very well and that you will be’ very 
glad that you did. 

So, write us today and just send us your name 
and address, together with your dealer's name and 
address, either on the coupon above or in a letter 
or ona postal. It willbe worth $3.00 to,you. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO. 
Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa 
SEWING 


ARE COLEGE GRADUATES 


They have been schooled and trained in the 
best manufacturing college of mechanical artinthe 
world to do the family sewing in a better manner, 
with less effort, than any othercan do it. 

Their cost is consistent with their good qualities. 
We have our own zation of dealers for the sale and distribution of our uct and have 


dealers in all parts the world. Sewing machines name “NEW HOME” 
purebased from our saaheorined dealers only. Warranty never runs out. “a2 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE nEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Sold 22 Pairs 


VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
STITCH 


Handsome Colored 
‘Post Cards 
t bargain 


of. Consists 
ofdsplendid assortment of 
HE colored and embossed cards, 
birthday greetings, flowers, battleships, views, 
comics, al 


which we are making to introduce our bargain 

ost card catalogue which we also send 
ree with the post cards. Address 
VIS BR 


coining money. Se Oan You. We 
teach you all business, 
and guarantes to show you how 


Send us your address today 

us PROVE IT. Money beck to any 
rfectly pleased. 

SAMPLES FREE to NOW. A will do. 

THOMAS MFO. Barney Bik., Dayton, 0. 


WILL YOU TAKE SUMMER 
BOARDERS by the day, week or 


this com ~ 
son? If so, write us at once briefly de- 
scrib the attractions ade your home, 
house, farm, hotel, camp, ete., and the ad- 
vantages your section oO ers to vacationists. 
State how many pn can accomm 
terms, whether children are welcome an 
give address of oné goed reference. To re- 
ply instantly will to your advantage. 


Mention this to, any ‘ To Authors fore of 
Journal you'll Merit alone counts, Send cents for Febraary number 
bromp ange reply. ly. details. Women’s Home Journal, Gpringfeld, Macs 


Address SUMMER RESORT EDITOR, ~° 


PLANNING FOR FLOWERS [or 

4 > > I, Cat out this conpon—fill in and mail to us today—td 

GARDEN- |f \ Worth "$3.00 to You 

IN write us we will, 

My Dealer's Name 
store—or if you are not 
near a dealer, we will sen a 
af 

C.Giebmer, Cols. ,Ohio 

SYAGENTS 

. You will be astonished at the oj 

made selling our PATENTED 

4 1000 other useful PATENTED A 

be bought in stores, No one else | 

| | 

: Rider Agents Wanted 

Dy $10 $27 | 

Coester and Puncture Proot tres 

| 

4 \ Ali makes ond models, $2 

"Fires. coaster-brakes, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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9 The Home Inquiry 


HERE ‘are some good letters in 
the Open Forum bearing on 
this rural life inquiry. I won- 

der how many of our Tablers agree 
with all that is said. By the. way, I 
would suggest that you can each do a 
large personal share in making this 
inquiry a tremendous success by writ- 
ing frankly and freely your opinions 
on the subject. 

Remember that $50 in cash will be 
paid for the 22 best sets of answers 
to the questions printed in the issues 
of January 9 and January 16. Do not 
confine yourself to a simple answer i> 
each question, but if any particular 
subject there suggested appeals to you, 
enlarge upon it and give us your full, 
frank and free opinion. 

Any.who may desire the list of 
questions and who. have lost the back 
ecepies of the magazines cam secure 
the list by writing to the Rural Lite 
Inquiry Editor. 


‘The ‘Host Observes: 


T HAT. some of our young women 


have responded to the chal- 

lenge of S. K., and are doing 
their share toward making a live col- 
umn of .Table Talk well worta read- 
ing. 


That the more we hear from the: 


better, and the more we are going to 
get from this department. 

That in the letters published today 
these young women give their elders 
matter for serious thought. 

That some truths have been hit 
fairly on.tne head, and there is no 
dodging the. issues-so squarely set 
forth. 

That the “home” is the rock on 
which the foundations of civilization 
rest. 

That the parents who have made a 
home all that that word implies need 
never fear for the safety of tne chil- 
dren embarking for themselves on 
life’s seas. 

That home making is the greatest 
art in the world, and whoever has 
established a successful home has 
done more toward the advancement 
of the human race than many states- 
men or warriors who have attained 
nigh places. 


Our Girls 
A Clear Sighted Girl 


SHE TOUCHES THE KEYNOTE IN SOME OF 
THE GREATEST PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


Dear Host: I have read §S. M. K’s 
letter in the issue of February 6. Per- 
haps’ when the majority of parents 
realize their duty to their homes and 
children, there may be some hope of a 
ehange. There are jomes, real homes 
in the best and truest sense of the 
word, just as there always have been 
and always will be, but they are in 
the minority. 

One that IT have in mind just now 
seems as near being a perfect home 
as can be realized. It’s just a cottage 
with a big barn in front and back, 
flowers and trees everywhere. Inside 
this cottage furnishings are of the 
plainest, but good, and everything is 
clean and sweet, with a neat disor- 
derliness that means comfort. 

There’s a piano and a violin, and 
shelves of books that have the look 
ef being read. What most impresses 
one is the home atmosphere. The 
father is tall and strong, with a 
somewhat quiet and grave demeanor, 
but there’s a twinkle in his eye that 
tells he is enjoying life. The mother 
—it is almost impossible to describe 
jer, she’s such a little mother. Her 
features are plain, but when one sees 
her and knows her, she is beautiful. 
There are three children, two boys 
and one girl, and it is a pleasure to 
see the mood fellowship” among 


the yoluntary con of 
each reader desiring to help 
other readers. Herein those 


assistance which 
others may 
able to. give. All letters. for 
this department should be-ad- 
dressed to The Host, this office. 
them all. The father, mother and 
children “play” together and “work” 
together, tne parents teaching by ex- 
ample rather than preaching. Opin- 
ions of the children are listened to 
with respect and attention, and if 
correction is needed the ‘“‘whyfore” 
explained thoroughly. 

The father is a busy man, yet he 
finds time each day to spend with nis 
children. They are interested in a 
earpenter shop of their own just now, 
the girl as well as the boys learning 
to handle tools. The mother has 
taught them all the details of house- 
hold routine, believing that it doesn’t 
hurt boys to know how to wash 
dishes, how to sweep a room or make 
a bed, and that it doesn’t make them 
less manly, while it does save the 
mother steps. 

This family is not “well off’ finan- 
cially—all ‘they have has meant a 
sacrifice of one sort or another, but it 
has been well wortna it, as their home 
shows. The parents consider it a 
pleasure, as well asa duty, to see that 
their children hear and see good 
things; they don’t let them go alone 
to entertainments, lectures or con- 
certs, etc, but go with them. The 
children say: “Why, father and 
motaer are just like a boy and girl, 
and we can have lots more fun with 
them than with-the boys and girls we 
know.”’ Each child is given an al- 
lowance and required to keep a strict 
account of all money spent. The two 
elder children are required to always 
have one dollar apiece that is not to 
be spent except in a very’ great 
emergency, and the youngest is re- 
quired to have an “emergency quar- 
ter.”” In this way they are taugnat 
how to spend money as well .as to 
save. 

Surely this is a home where “The 
best in life is love that rules forever 
and a day.” A home without love to 
guide and direct is like “a garden 
full of weeds,’ not capable of the 
best and highest development. ‘‘Love 
lightens labor. . Love is peace. 
rules the house. all is well.” 

It doesn’t take money or having 
everything one wishes and likes to 
make a home. Money is all right 
and necessary in its place, and spent 
rightly is a source of good and pleas- 
ure. Having everything one likes 
and wishes for is very apt to lead to 
selfishness, and one doesn’t know the 
best in life, because they don’t know 
what “giving up’’ means. A big house 
may hold happiness, but one little 
room which is a home may hold more 
happiness than a dozen big houses 
ever could. Fine clothes are very 
nice and allowable if one can afford 
them; being wealthy and well dressed 
is a duty everyone owes to himself, 
but that doesn’t mean that it takes a 


“mint of money” nor a “French 
dressmaker.” 
We don’t need the “ballot for 


we do need the right 


women,” but 


UG 
(MET, 


Love * 


OURSELVES 


kind of..homes and good mothers.— 
[A Nebraska Girl. 
Judging Men 

Dear Host: Long, long ago I made 
up my mind never to marry a man 
who used tobacco or intoxicating li- 
quors. Indeed, there are no drink- 
ing men among my associates. I do 
knaw nice men who use tobacco, but 
my father never used tobacco, my 
grandfather did not, and the icest 
men I know do not. I'once read that 
the highest compliment one man can 
pay another. is to say: “He is a man!” 
Here is the finest thing I ever heard 
a woman say ofaman. My aunt came 
across the continent last fall to visit 
us, After leaving Chicago she an 
another little woman began to chat 
together. Auntie was surprised when 
Mrs D— mentioned the gentleman 
she was traveling with as her hus- 
band. “Why, Mrs D—,” she. said, 
“TI. thought he was your father, he 
seems so much older than you!”” Mrs 


*D— smiled and I know how her eyes 


looked when she said: ‘“He is two 
years older than my father, but he 
is such a good man.”” Some time after 
auntie~ had a letter from Mrs D—. 
She said her husband had died sud- 


denly, just a week~ after reaching 
home. At the end of her letter she 
wrote: “And he was such a_ good 
man.” Perhaps sometime I will send 


some more opinions.—[Pennsylvania 
Girl. 


The Open Forum 


Concerning “Our House” 

Dear Host: “Mrs L. K’s. house 
plan is before me. Perhaps my- sug- 
gestions will be too late, but having 
planned two houses, will. throw out, 
to whom it may- concern, my ideas. 
To have the kitchen sink, stove and 
pantry within a step or two of each 
other is a most labor-saving idea, 
and a small kitchen saves the maid- 
of-all-work a great many steps. I 
have found a _ parlor’ superfluous, 
where one has a living room and 
dining room, for the average family 
makes much use of the latter as a 
sitting room. Dispensing with a par- 
lor saves in every way, especially at 
the house cleaning season. Sisters, 
our lives should stand for something 
more than eating and drinking, keep- 
ing up pretentious establishments, 
etc. Do not misunderstand now for 
I believe in keeping the family sup- 
plied with palatable well cooked 
food served at regular intervals, but 

“Life. is. real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its’s goal, 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 

And if the women of today are 
going to find time and have mental 
and physical strength for the higher 
achievements there has got to be very 
close calculation along the line of 
N. H. B., Mass. 
Wants Her Boy a Farmer 


“What a glorious chance for the 
wive. and mothers of the farm to ex- 
press themselves on the subjects that 
lie nearest to their hearts! Iam more 
than willing that my son should be- 
come a farmer, and happy in the 
thought that he has chosen that work 
for himself. Though it has never 
been necessary to persuade him to 
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Cross-Stitch Border 


The dots show where each cross is 
to be placed to work out this design. 


reinain on the farm, I have at alk 
times upheld farm life to him, and 
hae been taught by the principal of the 
high school where he attends the 
merits and value of agriculture in re- 
lation to other means of. livelihood. 
The agricultural college has always 
been strongly and warmly spoken of, 
both by his teachers and parents, and 
if, when he has completed his high 
school course, he still wishes to be- 
come a farmer he will most assuredly 
take a course at an agricultural col- 
leve. His father approves of and 
urges this plan.”—[Mrs I. H. C., Pa. 
Takes Time 

“I take time to attend social affairs, 
for I believe that our social natures 
need cultivating. I think that farm- 
ers are more generally. social than 
any other class of people. If we are 
good managers, blessed with good 
health, we can get through with a 
vast amount of work, and-entertain 
and be entertained sufficiently for our 
welfare.”—[Mrs W. S.-W., Maryland. 


Wants Children on Farm 


“T am perfectly willing my _ sons 
should become farmers. I try to have 
them at my home. I like my home so 
well that I think they would do welb 
to become farmers. I would like to 
see my daughters become farmers’ 
wives, for I think they would be hap- 
pier.’—[Mrs A. W., Wisconsin. 


Farmers’ Wives Can Be Happy 

“T am willing that my sons should 
become farmers. I should not try to 
influence them to remain on the farm 
unless I found that they had a natu- 
ral love for that life. If my daughter 
shauld fall in love with an up-to- 
date farmer, with modern ideas and & 
home fitted with modern  conven- 
i-nces, I think she would have a very 
happy life as a farmer’s. wife.” 
{Mrs A. B. B., Ct. 


Ideas for Housekeepers 


Dear Host: I have been asked to 
give recipes for dishes made with 
cream. I do not spend much time 


preparing fancy dishes, for I use the 
cream as much to save time and 
work as for its nourishing qualities. 
From the time strawberries are two 
boxes for 25 cents till the last blue- 
berry has gone we have for our sup- 
per, and frequently for dessert, ber- 
ries and cream. In winter canned 
fruits are served in the same way. In 
short, anything that can be served or 
cooked with cream is daily given to 
our family. Our breakfasts always 
include some kind of cereal with 
pienty of cream, toast and coffee. 
Dinner is the meal we serve meat, and 
more time is given to preparation. 
Breakfast and supper are quickly 
prepared. One of my neighbors told 
me when making custard pies to put 
@ pinch of cornstarch in each pie 
and they would keep days without 
getting watery. I tried it, and found 
it a success.—[Mrs A, H. Towle, Me. 


Lovers of Peonies will be glad to 
learn that a bulletin based on the 
wo undertaken by the American 
peony society has been prepared by 
Prof J. E. Coit and issued by the 
Cornell experiment station. It in- 
cludes methods of culture, history: 
classification and a descriptive list of 
varieties. All who apply to the < 
lege of agriculture at Ithaca, N Y¥ 
may secure a copy. 


Blessed is he who gives, no matter 
Yow small the eift. 
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Absolute Protection Against 
Colds, Rheumatism, Stiffness, Discomfort 
 +Wo More Biistered. Aching Feet 


GOOD-BYE ie CORNS and BUNIONS! 


S\. Steel Shoes Are Three to Six Times Better 
7, Than the Best All-Leather Shoes 


These are the greatest shoes for rough work that have ever been offered to farmers, stockmen 
and all who work outdoors. Shoes that fit the foot and keep their shape under any and all con- 
ditions. Shoes that have indestructible steel soles, turned up to protect the uppers. Shoes of 
wonderful ease and comfort, keeping the feet warm and dry in coldest weather, regardless of 
mud, snow or slush. Shoes made so s¢rong that one fair will outwear three to six pairs of the 


best all-leather shoes! 


Pa’. Dee. 4, 1906 
Others Pending 


‘REE 


nd for our booklet, & 
he Sole of Steel”— @ 
better still, send for 


pair of Steel Shoes on 
e order blank below. 


Kick Old Leather 


Shoes, Boots 
Arctics Into 


Kingdom 
Come !” 


and 


The economy of Steel Shoes is such that ¢hey save from 55 to S10 of your shoe money in a single 
year! And the saving in medicines and doctors’ bills will pay for a pair many times over. 


How Our 1909 Model STEEL SHOES 
Are Made--Secret of Their Economy, 


Comfort and Endurance Explainea 


These are the only Steel Shoes in existence. The combination of a specially made li 
of pliable, waterproof leather solves the problem of the Perfect Work Shoe, for all time to come. 


t, thin steel and the best grade 
The 


adjustable Steel rivets of the 1909 model Steel Shoes add the finishing touch of perfection. 


The Turned-Up Steel Soles 


We stamp the soles and an inch above the 
soles out of a light, thin, rust-resisting, seam- 
less special-process steel. One piece of steel 
From toe to heel and all around Pie edges. No 
cracks or seams to hold moisture or mud. 


Adjustable Steel Rivets 


The bottoms of soles are studded with adjus- 
table steel rivets. These rivets serve the double 
purpose of protecting the soles from wear and 
giving a firm, sure footing. When partly worn 
— can be instantly replaced, by the wearer, 
with new Steel Rivets. 50 Extra Steel Rivets 
cost only 30 cents, and will keep your shoes in 

repair for at least 2 years. And the rivets 
at the tip of toe and ball of foot are the only 
ones that wear. Steel Shoes never go to the 
Repair Shop, forthere’s nothing to wear but the 
rivets. And the Steel Soles shed mud almost 
as easily as they shed water. 


Pliable Leather Uppers 
Riveted to Steel Soles 


The uppers are made of the very best quality 
of pliable waterproof leather fastened forever to 
the Steel Soles. No water or moisture can pos- 
sibly penetrate Steel Shoes. They are always 
bone dry inside. 


Hair Cushion Insoles Give 


Elasticity 

The inner soles of Steel Shoes are yy 4 
hair cushions, which give elasticity to the 
tread and absorb the jar when you walk on 
frozen or stony ground. They also absorb per- 
spiration and foot odors. 

They are easily slipped out for airing and 
cleansing. Being shaped to fit the feet and 
having these yielding Hair Cushions, Steel 
Shoes keep your feet free from corns, bunions, 
callouses and soreness. The rigid steel soles 
keep the uppers from cracking, twisting or 
warping out of shape—and the leather never 
= hard. The result is the most comfortable, 

urable and satisfactory working shoe that you 
ever put on your feet. After all the discomfort 
of wearing run-over, misshapen leather shoes 
or hot rubber boots, it’s a treat to your feet to 
wear “STEELS.” 


Dept. 86, 
Canadian Branch, 
TORONTO, C. 


STEEL SHOE 


Racine, Wis. 


Steel Shoes Save 
Doctors’ Bills 


If you wear Steel Shoes you can work all day 
in mud and water or snow without getting wet 
or cold feet. 

Thus you escape colds, rheumatism, neuralgia 
and the long train of ills that result from cold, 
wet feet. The dread Pneumonia often results 
from inadequate foot protection. Steel [Shoes 

y for themselves again and again by prevent- 
ing sickness and saving doctors’ bills. Wear 
Steel Shoes and you can work in cold, wet, 
stormy weather that would otherwise keep you 


Steel Shoes Feel Fine 
on the Feet 


They need no breaking in. From the very 
moment you first put them on they feel per- 
fectly easy and comfortable. They are care- 
fully shaped over lasts that were patterned from 
good, honest feet. Easy on—easy off. And easy 
every minute you wear them. They rest the feet 
by affording support exactly where it is needed. 
They do not run over or get tight in places after 
being wet like an all-leather shoe. No more 
tired” aching, blistered, calloused, sore and ten- 
der feet if Steel Shoes are worn. 

Steel Shoes Outwear 

Three to Six Pairs 


of All-Leather Shoes 


This is a strong statement, which a trial will 
prove to be absolutely true. - 
Think what this means in economy! A saving 
of at least $5 to $10 of your shoe money every 
_— to say nothing of the added ‘comfort and 
reedom from colds, aches and pains. Think, 
too, of the saving in time, as ~ need not stop 
work for bad weather. And yet Steel Shoes 
cost about the same as the work shoes orrubber 
boots you are wearing now. 
MORAL: Don't Torture Your Feet in 
or Injure Your Hea 
Wearing Rubber Boots. 


Buy Steel Shoes at 
once and get the full 
of their com- 
and Gentlemen :— 
I enclose... 
in payment for 
| Name __. 


Steel Shoes in Sizes 5 to 12 
6 Inches, 9 Inches, 12 
Inches or 16 Inches High 


Steel shoes are niade in all regular sizes. In 
each size we give you choice of 6 inches, 9inches, 
12 inches, or 16 inches high. 

There’s a Steel Shoe for every purpose, from 
general farm work to ditch digging. 

Our $2.50 Steel Shoes—6 inches high—are as 
good as any all-leather $3.50 Shoes. 

Our $3.00 Steel Shoes—6 inches high—have an 
extra grade of leather and are better than any 
$4.50 all-leather shoes on the market. 

Our $3.50 Steel Shoes—9 inches high—are bet- 
ter than the best $5.00 all-leather shoes. 

Our $5.00 Steel Shoes—12 inches high—are the 
equal of any $6.00 all-leather shoes made. 

Our $6.00 Steel Shoes—16 inches high—are 
— than the best all-leather shoes regardless 
of cost. 

Shoe money cannot buy bigger value than 
you get in Steel Shoes. 


Order a Pair 


of “‘Steels’”’ To-day 
(Fill out order blank below) 

We have told you all about Steel Shoes—and 
every word is true. 

We make you safe in sending money for a 
pair of Steel Shoes right now or any time by 
agreeing to refund every penny you pay us, 
without delay or argument, ie ou are not 
more than satisfied when you see the shoes. 

We strongly recommend the 6-inch high Steel 
Shoes at $3.00. a pair, or the 9-inch high Steel 
Shoes at $3.50 a pair, as they give best satisfac- 
tion for general service. 

Remit the price of either pair, stating size of 
shoe you wear, and we will ship these splendid 
Steei Shoes by fast express. You run abso- 
lutely no risk, as your money will be promptly 
refunded if you are not satisfied when you see 
the shoes. Fill out, tear off and mail the 


ORDER BLANK FOR STEEL SHOES 
Steel Shoe @Co., Dept. 86, Racine, Wis. 


pair Steel Shoes, size_____._._. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


usiness “Quality-Seeds” 


The Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade in the World ! 


of successful business we have introduced more Novelties in Vegetables and 
In Our 33 Years Flowers that have become Standard Varieties of Recognized Value in the 
) markets of the world—than have any three other Firms of American Seedsmen ! 


, For 1909 we have decided to give planters generally (even those not accustomed to buy High- 
Priced Novelties),—an opportunity to learn of the great advancement recently made in 
several new Vegetables and Flowers, —at less than half our regular Catalog Prices for 1909 ! 


Any “Four of the Finest’ Novelties for 1909---Your Own 


Choice---Mailed for Only 25 Cts ! | 


_ Separately the nine varieties described below are sold (except- CL 
ing Fordhook Melon) each at 15 cts. per pkt.,—but you can fie 


a, a : ) select any four varieties for 25 cts. (a silver ‘‘quarter’’ or five 
@ - five-cent stamps), while, if desired, we will mail all Nine Vari- £ 
‘ -—J) eties for 50 cts., in cash or postage stamps. Separately these 


. + nine packets, at prices ‘‘per pkt.,’’ amount to $1.30. 
—4 Burpee’s “Dwarf-Giant” T 
urpee’s “Dwarf-Giant” Tomato 
oe 6 4 9? is the most meaty of all Tomatoes ! 
ent mw ‘Dwarf-Giant The flesh is so firm and the tomatoes 
\___} so heavy that they might be described ‘‘so/id as a rock!” It 
a is the most early seedless of all tomatoes. Of handsome, dwarf, 
erect growth, the bushes produce enormous crops of the most 
beautiful tomatoes which are truly g7ganiic in size and absolutely 
unequaled in delicious flavor. For full description and Colored 
Plate showing natural size fruits, also particulars of $437.50 in 
cash prizes,—sce Burpee’s New Farm Annual. Pkt. 15 cts.; 2 pkts. 
for 25 cts. 


This is al/ogether unique! The only 
Fordhook Bush Lima stiffly erect Bush form of the popular Fordhook Musk Melon weave oy 
“*Potato’”” Lima. Botlt pods and beans are twice the size of the ‘ A 
Kumerle or Dreer’s Bush Lima, while the ‘‘fat’’ beans are of the | 
same delicious flavor as Burpee's Bush Lima, For illustrations, 
prize reports, and full description, —see Burpee’ s Farm Annual. | PI 


Per pkt. 15 cts.; 1-2 pint 25 cts.; pint 45 cts., postpaid. 


last we have | For painting from nature, illustrations 


a Earliest Catawba Sweet Corn S = a rival to | from photographs, full description 


our famous Golden Bantam,—both in extreme earliness and and trial reports, Burpee's 
surpassingly delicious favor. Several who have tested it at Farm Annual for 1909, Per pkt. 10 

ForpHooK FARMs and in its home on Seneca Lake, N. Y., say it is even better than Ban- | ts. 502. 30 ets. ; 1-4 lb. 85 cts. ; lb. $3.00 

tam! For full description and special offer of $310in Cash Prizes,—see Burpee's Farm The earliest, largest, 

Annual for 1909. Per pkt. 15 cts.; 2 pkts. for 25 cts. Burpee-Improved and best of all Large Limas. 

6 ‘ 4 Ten days earlier than 

Burpee’s Earliest ““Wayahead’’ Lettuce because it is the | Bush Lima Large 


est and surest-heading of all) 7; 
A | Lima, the pods are ¢ru/y enor- 
early ‘‘Butterhead’’ Lettuces. Per pkt. 15 cts.; 1-2 oz. 30 cts.; per oz. 50 cts. | 


al d i 
New Sweet Peas for 1909---Superb “Spencer” Seedlings 


Many colors of the gigantic waved and frilled ‘‘Spencers’’ in unequaled mixture. These | 12 pat33 eter 


new seedlings of the true “‘orchid-flowered”’ crinkled type will give a rare treat to lovers | pint 60cts., 
of Sweet Peas. For description,—see fage //7 of Burpee’s Farm Annual. Per pkt. ved. , 
15 cts.; per oz. $1.25. 


Burpee’s Blend of the Best New Giant-Flowered Pansies 
As now improved, this is decidedly the most complete mixture of 77w/y Giantflowered b 
Pansies ever offered. For illustrations and descriptions,—see Burpee’'s Farm Anuual. fie 
Per pkt. 15 cts. Be 


66 © ? 2 In Superb Mixture for 1909. Of tall 
Variegated-Queen Nasturtiums growth, bearing flowers of many bright 


colors. The leaves are so beautifully variegated with yellow, white and green that the 
plants would be worthy of culture even for fo/iage alone! Pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. 50 cts. 


50 C BUYS ALL THE ABOVE NINE PACKETS, or youcan select one packet 
ts. each of any four for 25 cts., postpaid. 


Whether you are ready now to order any of the above or not, you should surely 
a write TODAY for a copy of 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


Which has been for years recognized as The Leading American Seed Catalog and is now ‘‘better than ever’’ for 1909 ! 


AN ELEGANT Book oF 174 PAGES, —it tells che Alain ‘ruth about the Best Seeds that can be grown,— Giant” 
as proved at our famous FORDHOOK FARMs,—the most complete Trial Grounds in America. It is A SAFE Tomato 
GuIDE and should be consulted by every one who plants seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. Shall we Actual Sisé 
mail YOU a copy? If so, write your‘address plainly, kindly name Orange /udd Farmer, and mail postal, Today! Weight 17 om 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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